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lete system of suction: they are cheaper, more durable, and natural than any yet produced. . 


‘eeth, from 5s.; sets, from five to thirty guineas. Consultation free. For the efficacy, utilit; 
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The Amount transferred to Reserved Fund was... oe ove a rot. “ ove o. 6,25616 6 


FIRE DEPARTMENT.—Transfers to this Office can be effzcted without cost or trouble to the assured. 
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fairness and withont undue delay. All proper advantages are given to the Assured. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Policies granted with and without Participation of Profits, and the Directors would respectfully solicit Proposals. 

The necessary Forms, and all information, will be at once supplied on application at the Offices of the Company. The Rates of Premium will 
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These Machines combine all the latest improvements, and ARE NOW ON EXHIBITION, FOR THE FIRST TIME, being an improve- 
mentns NEW FAMILY MACHINE is beautiful in appearance ond fi 
utiful in appearance and finish, incomparable in the simplicity of its constraction, VERY ‘RAPID. 
and yet NOISELESS in OPERATION, and the most thoroughly perfected Machine yet introduced to the public. It is farnished with a PATENT 
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THE HUGUENOT FAMILY IN THE ENGLISH VILLAGE. 


BY SARAH TYTLER, AUTHOR OF 


XXVII. 
THE SQUIRE’S LAST FEAST. 


THE news that he who had been Squire of the Mall 
no longer dispensed its bounty and charity, caused no 
little excitement in Sedge Pond and the neighbour- 
hood. Those who had not cared to acknowledge his 
acquaintanceship since he had changed his religion, 
as well as those who had profited by his Methodism 
and its institutions, regarded this as an occasion which 
could not be missed for repairing to the Mall to join 
the funeral gathering. Crowds congregated in the 
court and on the terrace, and streamed through all 
the doors, which on this day had- been thrown wide 
open. They wandered over the house, and wondered 
at the transformations upon it, and passed below 
the denuded pictures, where painted eyes, incapable 
of new light, seemed from their cold exaltation to 
challenge the crowd as they pressed along below. 


. But the most hostile ancestral figures did not hinder 


the humblest of the mourners from penetrating 
into the room where the coffin rested on its trestles 
ready for removal, nor from reading the name and the 
age of the old Squire, thouyh both were well enough 
known to ‘his contemporaries. | Afterwards they 
visited the Academicia, now bereft of its patron 
and restored to its old. use. Long boards had 
been set in the low-roofed, dark pannelled room, 
to bear refreshments; and the guests walked up to 
murmur a word of condolence or silently to. take 
the hand of the new Squire, the central figure in 
the gloom, as he sat there in his mourning-cloak, 
the representative of the house and the master of the 
feast. 

In those days when roads were bad and travelling 
difficult, when old neighbours and even near relations 
sometimes did not meet for years, the protracted 
ceremony, with its attendant hospitality, was reckoned 
a simple act of respect to the dead, and of considera- 
tion for the living, which no person, whatever his 
religious or political opinions, was warranted in 
neglecting. People of both sexes and of all classes 
and ages attended such gatherings, sometimes from 
a mixture of motives. To some it was an op- 
portunity for meeting company; others regarded it 
as a concession to the prior claims of the Great 
Debtor; and perhaps more viewed it as a good 
occasion for paying early court to the rising sun— 
the Squire who was to be, whose character as Squire 
was still to be made, and who, if he had offended any 
of the prejud.ces of his fellows as Squire apparent, had 
it yet in his power to make amends by reforming the 
errors and remedying the abuses which had existed 
under the o!d régime. 

Various other impulses actuated the huge assemblies 
which gathered at funeral feasts in those days. 
Not the leust of these was a sense of obligation to 
close, if possible, a generation’s feu:ls, and thus set at 
rest a qualms of conscience awakened by an old 

-— 46. 








“CITOYENNE JACQUELINE,” &c. 


opponent’s having passed irrevocably beyond the old 
circle of friend and foe. 


And special circumstances combined to render 


| the gathering at old Caleb Gage’s burial a curiously 
| large and. motley one. 


The untoward state of the 
weather, the sudden showers of snow, fast heralding 
winter, did not diminish it, though it promised to 
render the pall and the new-made grave whiter than 
‘*the white flower of a blameless life,’* which the dead 
man had worn. ‘The old Squire, who, in his. life, 


‘had been pointed at as a fifth monarchy man’ out 





of season, a seditious revolutionist, a canting, blas- 
pheming Methodist, like many another chief, re- 
ceived an ovation now, when he was no longer 
here either to profit or be spoiled by it. Had 
the Apostle Paul died when he was called mad by 
the Governor Festus, he might have had a notable 
funeral, attended not only by the empty chariots of 
his judges, but by some of the august magnates 
themselves—King Agrippa and Queen Bernice wind- 
ing up the procession in the very state with which 
they came to hear his accusation and defence. : Men 
of every shade felt at last that there had been some- 
thing in‘a high sense noteworthy and true in Caleb 
Gage’s life of fervent faith and- entire: consecration 
to deeds of benevolence, .though, in-its course, it 
had been. seen only in glimpses and fragments, and 
had appeared to them full:of paradoxes, -failures, 
and absurdities. Men who had never set:a foot within 
Caleb Gage’s house, or looked.on his living face, tra- 
velled a dozen miles to witness his istitutions, now 
that the testing seal of death was stamped upon them. 
It was as though a wonder of his. age was being: re- 
moved from their midst. Few near Sedge Pond knew, 
or could have known, of another and even greater 
man protesting against the racket, the hard world- 
liness, and worse than pagan unbelief, which then 
prevailed,—the simple sailor, Captain Coram, who 
at that very time was inaugurating charities more 
extensive than princes had founded, and dedicating 
to the best service of God and of humanity the 
gallant life which had been spared in battle. It 
was not only the eager, fervent Methodists who 
believed that there would be a harvest from that 
funeral feast, and that Caleb Gage, like Samson, 
would slay the Philistines in his death as -in his lite, 
and possibly more in the last than in the first, because 
it is an eternal law that the seed cannot be quickened 
unless it die. If there is any high¢r element in 
humanity, any power of receiving ihe Divine ieaven, 
it was not unreasonable to hope that some who came 
to the Mall to scoff might remain to pray. 

To not a few tenants of the Mail, Caleb Gage’s 
funeral day was the celebration of a long farewell to 
the old home. True, the old Squire himself could not 
have been more incapable than was young Caleb, of 
roughly dismissing ancient guests, or having recourse 
to any but the most gradual method of change, sinve it 
affected those for whom his father had so laboured and 
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suffered. But it was impossible that the Mall could 
continue the rallying ground and training school of the 
sect which it had materially helped to form. The 
yeomen-like preachers, who were even now falling into 
knots to discuss the late-Squire’s interpretation of the 
little horn of Daniel, or the seventh vial of the Apoca- 
lypse, must come to more practical matters, and choose 
a new interpreter and leader. 

And as much the Squire’s charge, and as liable to be 
scattered by his death, were the young apprentice 


grey suddenly as it seemed, who had been heard 
saying shortly and sharply that he would not have 
missed this funeral feast at any price or for any 
excuse. With him was Madam, wan and woe-be- 
gone in her old comely fairness and stoutness. She 
had dragged her feet into company and forced back 
her heavy tears even on the convenient occurrence of 
a funeral, because it was her Philip’s will to brave 
out and live down the dreadful misfortune which had 
befallenthem. Dolly came after her father and mother, 


boys and girls who, set idle for the day, were half | looking cowed and deserted, and causing the spectators 


tempted to think it a holiday, since it was not in 
reason to expect that their round, ruddy faces could 
be sobered to meet the requirements of the occasion. 
But even here and there among them were thoughtful 
brows and tearful eyes. 

The patient incurables — most patient of all the 
sick in the Squire’s hospital, and the most perma- 
nently established of his family—were limping and 
shuffling and groping about among the company, 


to rub their eyes at sight of the familiar mantua and 
hat without the other mantua and hat which were 
wont to accompany them. The whole of the Rolles 
were distinguished by the absence in their dress 
of the mourning so generally worn. Black Jasper 
walked last: he was easily moved to tears, and 
he improved the opportunity by crying copiously. 
He only intermitted the operation when a hymn was 
raised. Then he would wipe his eyes, hold up his 


so accustomed to human suffering and the reverses of | head and sing with great sweetness, and no diminu- 
earth, that it did not seem there could be a calamity | tion of zeal and fervour for the trifling objection 


or bereavement on which they would not turn placid, 
almost smiling faces. There was another class of in- 


that he was unacquainted with either words or tune. 
His indignant master would face round upon him 


valids—bronzed soldiers and sailors, with their wounds | and order him to stop—now that blubbering, now 


and their scars, half subsisting on their pensions, and 


that bellowing; and Jasper would duck his woolly 


half on the feats of their dogs and on their stories of | head and try hard to obey, but the force of a gushing 


land and sea fights, foreign countries, and great hurri- 
canes. There were travelling tailors, saddlers, tinkers, 
glaziers, and pedlars, who ought to have been men 
of substance and repute, but who had lost caste, 
and were discarded by their more prosperous brethren. 
Following on their heels came the privileged beggars, 


and musical temperament was too much for him, and 
before any time had passed Black Jasper was off 
again either into sobbing or singing. 

The other group consisted of Grand’mére, Yolande, 
Monsieur (who had returned, and shrugged his shoul- 
ders at his vain pursuit of his daughter), and Mr. 


the more privileged if they happened to be crazy,— | Hoadley, who had escaped for a moment from his hard 


down to the very gipsy whose camp was pitched on 
the Waiste, and who, whatever his origin, was still the 


work in moral sinks and sewers. Mr. Hoadley did 
work hard and unremittingly now, in a desperate 


Canaanite among the lowest of the Israelites. But the | attempt to make up for his former latitudinarianism, 


most touching andcomforting of the pictures in the rag- 


though Grand’mére would have it that he must leave 


fair, were the poor outcasts whom the Squire had been | the past yesterday, with its neglected duties and its 


able to draw from the kennel, and had left behind him, 


many offences, as he must leave the future to-mor- 


cleansed, clothed, and in their right minds. As tothe | row, with its anticipated cares and toils, to Him who 
alchemy by which he did it, one may be content with | alone is sufficient for these things. Grand’mére’s 
referring to certain chapters in the Bible, in which it | party was wound up by Deb Potts, who, arrayed in a 
is recorded how one sat at His feet washing them | huge black hood of Prie’s, looked well about her, and 
with her tears, and wiping them with the hair of her | took in everything around her. The men soon left 
head, until He said, ‘‘ Thy sins are forgiven thee ;” | the women — Monsieur to go on other errands, 
and how another was brought before Him by her| and Mr. Hoadley to join the Rectory family. Mr. 


Jewish accusers, to whom He turned and declared, 
‘Neither do I condemn thee; go, and sin no more.” 


Hoadley was some comfort and of some consequence 
to his brother churchman. He carried another flag 


Thus were met old and young, rich and poor, man | of truce into the Methodist muster, and acted as an 


and maid, as well as matrons carrying little children, 


escort to the depressed and affronted Dolly, damaged 


that they might be able to say in after years they had | by her sister’s having gone lamentably astray. It 
been present at the Mall on the occasion of the great | was not that Mr. Hoadley did not rejoice like a man, 
funeral feast of the good Squire, whom in his day } and thank God like a Christian, for Yolande’s deliver- 


their mothers had heard called mad. Most of the people 
wore mourning, either in their whole attire or in 
rusty scraps and small touches. A favourite costume 
with the women was black scarfs, and white gowns, 
emulating the snow on the ground outside and the 


ance, though she owed it not to him but toanother. But 
the fact of the young Squire of the Mall, and not Par- 
son Hoadley, having compassed Yolande’s rescue was 
not without its effect in raising another barrier between 
her and her slighted lover. Mr. Hoadley had not 


shroud within the coffin, as well as being significant of | been privileged to do anything for her sake but to 


the hardy stoicism and determined enduranceof theage. 

There were two little family groups which kept 
somewhat sedulously apart and yet could not quite 
withdraw their eyes and their thoughts from each 
other. At the head of the first was the Rector, grown 


throw up the chaplaincy, which he ought to have 
resigned long before for his own. A sense of failure 
and incompetency where she was concerned began 
to haunt and chafe him. Where was the use of 
his continuing to hang on the skirts of Grand’mére 
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and Yolande, when Grand’mére herself overlooked 
him at the Mall, and Yolande’s manner gave the 
impression that she did not turn her back upon him 
because she had no more heart or spirit to turn her 
back upon her greatest bane? But to Mr. Hoadley’s 
sensitive vanity, her meek endurance was even worse 
than her sauciness—a thing that his honourable in- 
tentions were not fit to stand any more than his abused 
passion and his bigoted intolerance. 

Neither Grand’mére nor Yolande so much as 
observed Mr. Hoadley’s dejection that day; only 
Yolande had a passing sense that the yoke on her 
neck was slightly tightened. She was at the Mall 
again, happily lost in the obscurity of a crowd, but 
she recalled her past acquaintance with the place 
with a sick shudder. The very hymns—songs of Zion 
—which Mistress Hephzibah had sung to put her to 
sleep on the night of her disgrace, fell on her ear 
full of painful associations. But those who had so 
sedulously entertained her before were not able to 
pay much heed to her now. Libbie Larkins, inconsol- 
able because she could even so much as think of baked 
meats, was too much engaged. Mistress Hephzibah, 
in her serener atmosphere, barely noticed the young 
French woman, and that more out of charity than 
anything else, little guessing how near she had been 
to having her for an honoured young kinswoman. 

With reverent tender regard for the trying soli- 
tude of Caleb Gage’s position, and with a flood of com- 
punction for her bearing towards him on the last 
occasion they had met, Grand’mére followed the 
stream and approached the chief mourner. With sore 
grief for his grief, with yearning pity that was all 
the more pitiful that she did not think to offer it nor 
dream that he would care to accept it, Yolande glided 
like a shadow after Grand’mére. 

‘*We are so sorry, Monsieur, we cannot say how 
sorry,” declared Grand’mére earnestly. ‘‘ He was a 
gentleman as there ought to be—gentle. We saw 
him only so many times, but he was our true friend. 
If he had tarried here a little longer, Yolande would 
have sought to kiss his hands for his house’s roof; but 
the roof which became him was the cloudless canopy 
of the vault of Heaven. Monsieur, you are his son— 
what is our knowledge of him or our loss in him com- 
pared with yours? I presume not tolament with you.” 

Caleb lifted up his grave, mournful eyes, and looked 
on the pair. If any thought at variance with his situa- 
tion intruded itself upon him he hated himself for it, 
and thrust it away from him. True, his father had 
rejoiced in his slow and sure passion; but in the 
sudden rending of the first ties of nature, Caleb had 
suffered the natural revulsion from later ties which 
had been asserting their sovereignty over him and 
superseding the first. In the keen awakening to all 
that he had lost, the jealousy of bereaved affection 
and its generous remorse for the smallest shortcoming, 
Caleb, modest and single-hearted in his manliness, 
took himself to task for his failures in duty and 
love to such a father. He inwardly accused himself 
of having been engrossed with his wilful inclination and 
selfish personal interests, and with having overlooked 
and neglected symptoms of decay in the old Squire. 
He had denied his father his society and sympathy on 
many a day during this summer and autumn, though 








at the very last there had been an explanation, and full 
confidence had been restored between them. Caleb be- 
longed to his dead father in the early pangsof separation, 
and his dull eyes could not even sparkle for Yolande. 
His tongue stumbled stiffly as he said that every 
friend of his father’s was welcome at the Mall, and more 
welcome now than ever. He was sure Madame Dupuy 
was the Squire’s friend (no, he could not call him the 
late Squire); it was kind of her to do him a grace; 
and he begged her to excuse his poor courtesy. The 
very touch of his hand was cold, and he said to himself 
it was well that he was dead to other emotions, which 
read like vanities now that he was fatherless, even 
while he had a conviction that he was cutting himself 
off from complete reconciliation with the Dupuys, 
and with his own hands destroying the remnant of 
an intercourse which, without the Squire’s ready, 
gracious intervention, it would bedoubly hard to renew. 
On the other hand, if Yolande had entertained the 
faintest suspicion of what had been purposed, if the 
true love between the young man and the girl had 
been a happy, admitted love, with its course running 
smoothly, she would have asked nothing from him, but 
would have respected the oblivion in which he cast 
himself and his happiness together with her and hers, 
would have counted herself delicately complimented 
by the association—would have patiently waited and 
waited until she could softly recall him to his own 
and her claims, 

As it was, Grand’mére observed, sorrowfully, ‘‘ Le 
pauvre fils! We can do nothing for him. He heeds 
us no more than if we were croquemorts.” And Yo- 
lande’s heart died within her, and only revived that 
she might tell herself that she was a selfish, vain, 
light-minded, worldly creature. And when she had 
succeeded in stretching, laying out, and burying her 
love for the time, she could turn and listen to Charles 
Wesley’s soaring hymn, and be inspired and borne 
away on its strains. 

“‘ When from fiesh the spirit free, 
Hastens homeward to return, 
Mortals cry, ‘ A man is dead!’ 
Angels sing, ‘A child is born!’ ”’ 

The DupuysrodehometoSedge Pond, market fashion, 
ona wall-eyed, spavined horse, hired from the ale-house, 
with Deb, shouldering Madame Rougeole, walking 
alongside, in case the beast should take to prancing and 
bolting under its burden. Yolande said to Grand’mére 
as they went, ‘“‘ Grand’mére, it is white there above, 
and white there below, and it is we who are like black 
flies crawling between. Does nothing whiten us? It 
has been a journey of misfortune this to the Mall, ma 
mére; we ought never to have made it. Petite mére, 
do you think that mistakes committed on earth are 
cleared up in heaven? His father, saint and sage as 
he was, died believing me to be black, and he believes 
it, for he believes his father.” 

‘* Ma toute bonne,” replied Grand’mére; ‘‘ leave 
not only vengeance but justice to the Lord. Oh! ga, 
the brightest thing about heaven is that we will 
see clearly there. Seest thou not thy father and mother 
here? They have lived together more than all thy 
life, and they understand one another not a bit 
more than they did the first day they came together. 
They are like planets with different orbits, the planes 
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of which never cross. You and me, we think el 
understand each other, cocotte; and yet, if one of 
us were to die to-morrow, the other would be in 
anguish like the gars yonder, to find how many nooks 
in her own heart she had kept shut up, and how 
many places in her friend’s she had never so much as | 
sought to enter. Everyone liveth to himself, and 
everyone dieth to himself in that sense; and we | 
shiver, we grow bad, we grow mad in the solitude 
long before we pass the great portal, if the Father 
be not withus. But there—above, Yolandette, we know | 
and are known; and as the disciples of the Master 
would know Him no more after the flesh once they had 
known Him in the spirit, so will we only begin to 
know our people au fond, and laugh at the ignorance | 
which we called knowledge in this dim cramped 
ménage of earth, when we are free, and are no longer 
self-blinded, in the house of the Father.” 


XXVIII. 


A LIVING SORROW 





At Sedge Pond Rectory this autumn life was sombre 
and shaded, notwithstanding that Mr. Philip Rolle | 
vehemently and imperiously insisted that he and the | 
remaining members of his family had nothing to do 
with his lost daughter, and should neither be held re- 
sponsible for her folly nor regarded as sharers in her 
punishment. Stung to the quick by what he of all 
men could least bear with any show of equanimity, 
—undutifulness, levity, and vice on the part of one of 
the daughters he had cherished, and treachery and in- 
gratitude on the part of one of the Rolles, whom, next 
to his own children, he had loved, and whose sins he 
had failed to denounce,—the Rector, with all his efforts 
at serenity, evenness of temper, and sociability, was 
sterner and more austere than his household had ever 
known him. 

The loss of Captain Philip had not so affected him. 
There was a tender pride in that dead sorrow, a loyal 
submission which brought out all that was most 
generous in the man and most elevated in his Chris- 
tianity, but this wanton dishonour of a living sorrow 
put an iron mask on his face and a heart of stone in 
his breast. 

Madam, who for a quarter of a century had been the 
most dutiful and reverent of wives, as well as the 
fondest of mothers, was all at once drawn different 
ways by the ruling passions of her being. Sometimes 
she was tempted to think that the Rector was a 
merciless tyrant, gnd again that her miserable Milly 
had never been anything but a wicked baggage. And 
she would indulge in such thoughts until she fell into 
a chronically hysterical state, when she was no longer 
fit for her house-keeping and cookery, but wandered 
about pale as a ghost, putting her handkerchief to her 
eyes, and wringing her hands whenever she got into a 
snug corner. 

As for Dolly, she had never had sucha fit of the dumps 
in all her life. In the first place she had now some 
cause to be in the dumps. She deeply felt the loss 
of her playfellow. It was lonesome and drear for her 
to be day and night the only young person at the 
Rectory, unless indeed Mr. Hoadley had compassion 
upon her. She felt it all the more that she was 








forbidden to complain. Nor was this surprising. She 
had grown up to womanhood without any training 
in self-control or discretion. Now she was suddenly 
gagged and frightened into trembling silence and 
whimpering obedience by her father’s single dis- 
play of indignation, and his instantaneous renun- 
ciation of the offender Milly. And moreover there 
was no hope of an end to Dolly’s lowness, for 
let her be sick, or in as pretty a passion against 
Black Jasper or the maids as she chose, her mamma 
hardly noticed her, unless indeed to take fits ot 
hugging her and crying over her; which was but 
poor diversion for Doily. If she so much as dared 
to hint at going on a visit to a neighbour, or a 
ride to Reedham, or across the country after the 
hounds, her papa, who perhaps had forced her 
abroad with him only the day before, would stare, 
contract his brows, and answer her sharply in the nega- 
tive. He would then walk up and down the room 
with dreadful heavy steps, and watch her jealously 
till she quaked again lest he should denounce her as 
he had denounced Mil y. These were dull days of fog 
and fall to Dolly, and though she was not on the 
brink of spasmodic rebellion like her mother, her dul- 
ness was embittered by a sullen sense of injustice. 
How could she help Milly turning out ill, when Milly 
had not taken her into her couusel, but had chosen to 
keep company with Mamzelle, who had managed to get 
clean out of the scrape, Dol y being cut off from Mam- 
zelle’s society also for that esci.pe ? Was she to be pun- 
ished by a life of suspicion, tight discipline, and harsh 
gloom for Milly’s going off with Mr. George Rolle? 
The very servants at the Rectory went about their 
Martinmas work with the consciousness of an un- 
spoken calamity which had befallen the house, and 
continued to hang overit. ‘‘ For, see now,” as they 
said, ‘‘ cruel good, clever, and determined as the Rector 
be, can he destroy an evil deed and its evil work by 
merely bidding every mother’s son or daughter hold 
his or her tongue about it, and forget that it has 
happened? Can he make Mistress Milly be as 
if she had ne’er been, by declaring that as he has no 
son on earth—and he were right down thankiul for it 
this day, for he would not have had his young heir 
smitten with shame, or burning to avenge a sister’s 
stained name—so he has but one daughter now, for 
Mistress Milly be his daughter no more?” But could 
he bring that about ? Could Madam’s mother’s heart, 
yearning after her child, be brought to adinit that there 
could be an extremity which would warrant such cold- 
blooded wisdom? True, simple folks were b.dden keep 
the broken from the whole—a doctrine the Rector was 
for ever touching on in his sermons atthis time; and, as 
the Sedge Pond people said, ‘*it were like Mistress Milly 
was no longer a fit companion and example for Mistress 
Dolly, to whom she used to be as much the marrow as 
two new pins, and the girls as inseparable as any pair of 
dame’s geese, while, lawk! their lives were to run in 
opposite directions now, the one to light, the other to 
darkness. Leastways, so Pearson would haveit. But 
to say the poor erring sinner were to be stamped into 
nought, as well as given over to destruction, by her own 
kith and kin, was less than kindness—indeed were 
main malicious and vindictive of Pearson in plain 
bodies’ eyes ; might be the way of gentlefolks, but was 
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one of those forced, unnatural ways which the com- 
monalty could not understand.” 

No, the Rector might pack his skeleton into his 
closet, and shut and lo:k the closet door before his 
household’s blinking eyes, but he could not insure 
that the door would not open of itself some day when 
he least expected it, or that Mistress Milly would not 
return like the prodigal son, in which case he had 
pledged himself to receive her. Nevertheless, judging 
by his present conduct, it was a sorry reception 
which he was preparing for her; as unlike as possible 
to that of the prodigal. At the same time those 
servants of the Rector’s, who, after the fashion of other 
servants, sat in judgment on their master, and con- 
demned him without hesitation, were impressed by 
his calm front, as the firmness and self-mastery of a 
superior nature and a superior nurture will always 
command respect, if not love, and compel the mass, 
with its ill-regulated and demonstrative passions, to 
follow and defer to it. 

Black Jasper was the most intractable and ungo- 
vernable of the Rector’s troop under the new order of 
things, notwithstanding that the fellow had all the 
docility and fidelity of his race. He could not com- 
prehend that his Massua’s sister, and his Massa’s 
Massa’s daughter was become an outcast and alien. 
He would incidentally allude to her with the utmost 
innocence, while beside the family, half-a-dozen 
times a day. He was constantly making prepara- 
tions which had reference to her return. He would 
come in with his goggle eyes and his imperturbable 
composure, and ask Madam whether he had not better 
air the cane room for M.stress Dolly lying in it again 
with her sister; whether he might go up to Farmer 
Spud’s and scek after a pet lamb “ against the young 
mistress’s’’ appearance; or go out and cut rushes to 
stuff her church hassock, for she was wont to com- 
plain of it, and it was unused in the meantime. 

The Rector’s eyes would sparkle at these things, 
and in one sense quite burnt up Black Jasper, caus- 
ing him to jump from the spot on which he stood 
every time they flashed upon him. But they were 
powerless to stop his obliging mal-d-propos proposals. 
So the Rector in despair gave up attempting to cut 
Black Jasper short, or to show him the door in the 
middle of his speeches. 

The Rector afforded another contradiction. Behind 
backs Dolly rated the stolid Black Jasper soundly for 
his doltishness, and Madam cried out fractiously, ‘‘ How 
can you bring forward thut wretched youngladyin your 
speeches, boy? Have you no judgment or no mercy ? 
You may see, if you like to look, that I cannot stand 
it.” But the Rector was rather gentler to Black Jasper, 
and less nettled by his solemnity and cowardice than 
formerly ; and now indulged him more frequently by 
speaking to him of Captain Philip. 

The frost-wind of adversity was blowing into the 
shrinking breast of this poor family; while the frost- 
wind of nature was turning black the garish heads 
of the great sun-flowers in the Rectory garden, and 
causing them to dangle dismally on their nipped stalks. 
The time for the sun-flowers was over, and nothing 
could save them; and for the family there was little 
shelter in the narrow cloak of pride, resolution, and 
stoical endurance. ‘There was little shelter anywhere, 








indeed, save in the wide mantle of strong faith and 
meek charity which lies waiting the use of every 
pilgrim, but not till his wandering foot has carried him 
within ‘‘ the shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” 

Madam would have tried to win and wear that 
mantle, but she was foiled and outraged by her hus- 
band’s severity. The Rector could do no wrong, and 
yet he bade the weeping blood of a mother freeze 
within her breast, or turn to rankest poison. What 
could she do? How was she to maintain her double 
bond to the husband whom she had called her lord 
and master, and to the child she had borne, suckled, 
and reared? Poor wives and mothers thus rent 
asunder, and called by warning voices, each as loud 
as their own natures, to go different ways, what is 
left them in such tumult but to quit the hopeless, end- 
less strife, to die and go where all feuds are recon- 
ciled, where under the rainbow round the throne of 
the Great Father, all claims are blended, satisfied, and 
set at rest? 

But Madam did not die yet. She did what she 
could never have believed she had the bold spirit to 
do; she intruded on her own husband, in his study, 
during study hours, causing him to lay down his 
thesis to listen to her, when she addressed him with a 
challenge that was almost a defiance. 

**Philip, do you mean that I am to give up my 
child *” (she no longer said ‘‘our child.”) ‘I cannot 
tell whether your meaning is so bad as that, but I am 
come to say that I cannot—I cannot. I have let her 
go for a whole month, unfeeling, reckless mother that 
Tam! Why the beasts of the field and the birds of the 
air would have risen up to succour and deliver 
their young. But I cannot be so unnatural any 
longer; so you may lock me up, or tie me hand and 
foot, if you want to keep me quiet, for your word has 
no more power to do it. I warn you of that, Philip.” 

He raised himself and looked at her with the 
wonder, compunction, and consternation with which 
one regards a perfectly harmless, pacific nature at 
bay—a sheep daring the dogs for its lamb, a dove 
ruffling its feathers, screaming and circling between 
its nestlings and the hawk. ‘‘Compose yourself, 
Milly,” said the Rector, trying to reassure Madam, 
and addressing her by her Christian name, which he 
had not taken within his lips lately, choosing to 
employ instead the terms “ wife,” ‘ dame,” ‘ mis- 
tress,” and with a little irony, ‘‘ lovey,” and even that 
title of ‘‘mother,” ‘‘ mamma,” which he was lending 
the force of his absolute, intolerant man’s will to 
make a crown of piercing thorns to her. ‘If it *will 
be any comfort to you to know,” he proceeded, “‘ that I 
have not let our lost child go without some poor security 
for her, or been able to let slip entirely what it is no 
longer anything but misery to remember—stay, I 
did not want to wound you afresh—here is a note which 
I had at the outset from my Lady, and she will keep 
her word; I never knew her fail in that, either for 
good or evil.” He finished with a groan, and taking 
a crumpled-up note from his pocket-book, spread it 
out on the table and drew Madam forward to read it 
over his shoulder. 

‘* Philip,” the note ran, ‘‘I do not come near you 
in this horrible misfortune with an utterance of my 
grief, disgust, and wrath—far less with apologies and 
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excuses, which would only be so many gross insults. 
But I come to remind you that the villain is my son, 
though I say it to my undying confusion. You know, 
thanks to my late lord’s remorse, that I can buy and sell 
this fellow where he stands, strip him of his lollypops 
of art and fashion, and send him to rot in jail. He 
shall either stop short in this heinous offence against 
you, and undo it, if it be possible, or he shall repair it 
with the best he has to give. You may rely on me, 
Philip, as sure as my name is Audrey Rolle.” 

**Oh! why did you not show me that before ?” re- 
monstrated poor Madam, in excited, quavering ac- 
cents. ‘‘ Why was I not told that my Lady’s powerful 
interest was engaged for my child ?” 

‘*T crave your pardon, Milly,” answered the Rec- 
tor, still without anger at his unlimited authority 
being thus suddenly called in question. ‘‘I fancy I 
thought there were no bounds to your trust in me. I 
hated to speak of the calamity; it is like touching 
the withers of a galled, snorting horse—remember 
that, Mamma. And it was no such comfort either. 
It was not like the Shottery Cottage folk having the 
glad assurance of their lass back, uninjured, within 
an hour or two, the moment she could shake herself 
free—nothing of the sort. Our wrong-headed, aban- 
doned girl would not accept salvation. What can my 
lady do, though her will were ten times as all-power- 
ful and unwavering? Patch up a flawed and cracked 
worldly eredit,—which I am not convinced I am play- 
ing the honestest and manliest part, the part most 
becoming a Christian and a clergyman, in even pas- 
sively consenting to.” 

Madam was easily appeased for any wrong done to 
her own rights, and almost as easily buoyed up by a 
slight flutter of hope for Milly. Besides, she had a 
pledge of her own, lying in her pocket, and about to 
be brought to light, the receipt of which, the day be- 
fore, had stirred her up to make her unprecedented 
attack upon the Rector.. ‘‘Do you know, Papa,” 
asserted Madam, in a little wilful delusion, and with a 
little spite, perhaps pardonable in the circumstances, 
‘**T cannot think that girl from the Shottery Cottage 
was so little to blame as they make her out to be? They 
have so much guile, after all, the best of these fo- 
reigners ; they can slip out of scrapes, and leave simple, 
silly lasses, ike my poor Milly, whom their French 
fashions have misled in the first place, to bear all the 
brunt. I have had a letter, too, from Mr. Lushington, 
letting me know where the unhappy child has taken 
refuge. Don’t be angry with me, Philip, for with- 
holding it twenty-four hours, since I dared not show 
it you tillnow.” * 

His honour gave honour where honour was due, so 
that his pothooks started with the words ‘‘ Honoured 
Madam.” He then proceeded in no dishonourable 
or unfriendly spirit to say he was happy to inform 
her now, she was in trouble about her daughter, 
that Mistress Milly had sustained no serious wrong, 
and was in safe keeping. He could speak with au- 
thority, for, knowing ‘‘our Mr. George’s stages,” he had 
himself gone early on a day following a night that she 
wotted off straight to the Barley Mow, on the White 
Cotes Road, and there he had found ‘‘ my gentleman” 
not able to stir for his bruises and broken bones, from 
, the place where he had been laid down by his body- 











servant Harry, and ‘‘ there were ne’er a word of one 
madam, let alone two,” but Mr. George was crying 
like mad the moment he heard tell of the butler’s 
arrival. Mr. Lushington should but bide a stir- 
rup-cup, and then start post haste to take Mr. 
George’s reply to three billets which had come to him 
at the inn. They were all marked “speed,” and all 
‘*required an answer.” The first was from Rolle, to 
give his brother note that a certain fine lady, a bird of 
Mr. George’s own feather, for whom he would give all 
the country cousins and foreign traders’ daughters that 
ever stepped, was to be at a certain great house on a 
certain day ; and ‘‘ our Mr. George,” he would neither 
be to hold nor bind, if he were not up and about again 
in time to join her, especially if she got word of what 
had kept him. Mr. Lushington was to’ vow for Mr. 
George that, sure as the clock, he was to be there. 

The second letter was delivered by a groom or 
Colonel Berkeley’s, who was riding home from the Nor- 
wich boxing match, and had dropped in to drink a cool 
tankard and leave a line to say that my Lord Coke’s 
man, the bruiser on whom Mr. George had bet, had 
grown dizzy and dropped in the first round, affording 
some fresh sport in bets as to whether he were fairly 
done for, or only floored for that fight, to decide which 
properly no doctor had been allowed by the gentlemen 
to touch the man for a full quarter of an hour. How- 
ever, Colonel Berkeley would thank Mr. George to 
settle his little affair by the bearer, or as soon as ever 
he could make it convenient, for the Colonel had his 
own book to square. 

Lastly, as it never rains but it pours, Mr. George 
had a reminder from my Lady that she left him 
alone to deal with the French Mamzelle and her 
friends as he thought fit, though it did not seem 
a mighty gallant exploit to wage war with two 
psalm-singing women. It was no business of hers, 
and she had already taken them all to wit- 
ness that she washed her hands of it. But if 
he did not conduct his insulted kinswoman, Milly 
Rolle, back to the Rectory in all honour without loss 
of an hour, or else procure a license, summon some 
fellow in orders, and be married to his cousin on the 
spot, she should not allow him to darken her doors 
again, nor should he have a farthing of her money. 
If he should venture into her presence, without her 
leave, to appeal against her sentence, she would go 
that very day before a magistrate, demand protection 
from her own son, and swear that her purse, plate, and 
jewels, if not her life itself, were in more danger from 
him than from any housebreaker or highwayman, and 
George Rolle knew whether or not she would be as 
good as her word. 

But of all the contents of the epistle, for which 
Mr. Lushington craved Madam’s pardon—admitting 
ingenuously that it was as heavy a spell for 
her to have read thus far as for him to have 
writ—what concerned Madam and his Reverence 
most was, that they at the Rectory were not keener 
to get their young lady safe, and without notice, 
out of Mr. George’s keeping, than he, Mr. George, 
was to be quit of her.. Madam would understand 
that Mr. George had paid his cousin every re- 
spect, for Mr. Lushington would say, though it 
might sound a contradiction in terms, that if a 
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Rolle had gone nearer to ruin a woman, he would 
have stood firmer by her; if he had been a world 
crueller, he would have been a deal kinder; but 
pity him for such kindness! Now Mr. George 
would not rest till he had sent Mr. Lushington 
helter skelter after my Lady to inform her of his 
accident, and to swear that Mistress Milly was under 
the care of an honest landlady till Mr. George should 
apprise the miss that he had grown discreet for her 
sake, and declined the honour of her company any 
farther, being minded to despatch her home by any 
mode she might prefer. 

At the first brunt of the offence the young mistress 
was afeared to face the friends whom she had deeply af- 
fronted, and begged to beforwarded instead to the family 
of an old school-fellow fifty miles on the other side of 
Reedham, to which she was sent with all care; Mr. 
George and Mr. Lushington having to plead ignorance, 
that in her selfish, childish panic, she had not con- 
sulted with any of her friends on this step. She had 
made out her story so as to meet and explain away 
the surprise felt by the family at her sudden visit. 
They had been satisfied at first, but a week later 
they had got an inkling of the mischief into which 
Mistress Milly had run, and from which she had 
come fresh tothem. Indignant at the deception which 
had been practised upon them, and at the odium they 
might have incurred from receiving a compromised 
guest, they had refused thenceforth to believe any part 
of Mistress Milly’s story, and with very little ceremony 
had bundled her off as far as Reedham. There the cul- 
prit, more sensible than she had yet been of the error 
which she had committed, and more alarmed than 
ever at the idea of meeting her papa, had be- 
thought herself of deferring the evil day while her 
little stock of pocket-money lasted, and of seeking 
quarters at the Rolle Arms, of which Mr. Lushington, 
in pursuance of an old intention, had become mine 
host. The end of it was, that Madam and the Rector 
might depend upon Miss being seen to, quietly and 
“‘very genteel,” till they should claim her, or make 
known their will concerning her. 

** And why on earth, Milly, did you not instantly 
make known the receipt of this information ?” cried 
the Rector, even more moved by Madam’s missive 
than she had been by his. ‘It is of the first conse- 
quence,” he went on; “like a reprieve from capital 
punishment. Did you not think, woman, that it 
would be the gladdest news I had ever heard ?” 

‘** 7 did not know that you would be so much pleased 
to hear that the child had been treated as the Han- 
cocks have thought fit to treat her;” and here Madam 
hesitated with an accent of reproach—‘‘ and my news 
is not four-and-twenty hours old, Philip, while yours 
is six weeks of such languishing as I hope never to 
live through again.” 

The Rector made a gesture of impatience. ‘‘ What 
jumble of guilt, and the consequences of guilt, 
you women make, that you could fail of such know- 
ledge! That you could confound the appearance with 
the reality, and the mortal pain which the last inflicted ! 
Is it ignorance or innocence, as the man says? Or is 
it from a foreshadowing of the divine pity, which is 
ready to condone all offences for the sake of the 
offender ? It doth pass my comprehension, Milly ; but 





this statement, which neither we nor the world have 
any reason to doubt, blessedly alters the whole matter.” 

‘*Then we will at once have the poor, infatuated, 
forsaken thing back among us again, Philip, My 
poor dear girl, think how she must have suffered! 
I dare swear she made no false representation, or told 
so much as a fib, to these Hancocks, of whom she was 
always over-fond—to trust them before me! But she 
could not tell what she was doing, and the mean, 
pitiful wretches rejoiced over her downfall, and were 
fain to persecute and cast out my unhappy darling.” 

The Rector looked up from a brown study into 
which he had fallen, with a startled, offended, stern 
face once more. ‘‘No more of this, dame; don’t go 
to abuse innocent folk, in good truth abused enough 
already. Have done with such weakness, and selfish- 
ness, and crying injustice, when your own child is 
concerned. The girl has gone grievously astray in will, 
if not in deed: in sheer folly, it may be, but that is 
the more reason she should be brought to a sense of 
her folly. Had the worst that could have happened 
befallen her, she would not have wanted the lesson 
from us so much: for, sure, the lamentable sin and 
degradation would have brought its own bitter punish- 
ment. But now, after working scandal in a clergy- 
man’s household, and bringing herself to the very 
brink of shame, she will think she has done no harm, 
and be not a whit abashed nor a whit improved, but 
go on to compass more giddy romping, and gross im- 
prudence. I tell youI will not have it. Bring her 
back to the Rectory at once, and scot free, quotha? a 
pretty instance of discipline to set before my parish- 
ioners, and before that little goose of ours, her sister 
Dolly! How comes it, I wonder, that we have so 
much more senseless children than other people’s ? 
Ah, I am aware Philip was a pear of another tree, but 
he grew as he hung, out in the world, far from our 
espaliers, which is no compliment to our training. 
But bring this extremely wrong-headed and reckless 
young woman—whose greater reproach for her im- 
proper behaviour is that she is a daughter of mine— 
under this roof again without her undergoing a sharp 
probation, and affording security for her modesty and 
obedience in future—no, verily,” the Rector went on, 
indignantly ; but, seeing his wife’s blank disappoint- 
ment and vexation, he turned, took her hand, and said 
kindly—‘*‘ Nevertheless, Milly, let us not cease to be 
everlastingly grateful that redemption is possible.” 
However chagrined and mortified Madam was, she 
could not find it in her heart to contend any longer 
with the Rector, even had she not returned on the 
instant to all her old allegiance, believed the Rector 
must be right, and been convinced that further con- 
tention was not only useless but impossible. 


XXIX. 

AN UNFORTUNATE YOUNG LADY. 

TuHE affair ended in Milly’s undergoing a species of 
rustication not uncommon -when girls were treated 
like naughty children, and children were, put into 
corners and locked into dark closets. Milly was not 
allowed to come within six miles of home. She was 
boarded with an old nurse, who had married Farmer 
Spud, at Corner Farm, on the edge of the Waiaste. 
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Until she should prove that she was sorry for her bold 
trick, and was prepared to be quiet and careful in 
future, she should not be allowed to enjoy the dignity 
and comfort of home and the society of Dolly. 
But Milly did not arrive very readily at this be- 
coming frame of mind. The Rector had conjectured 
shrewdly as to the effect of her bad conduct on 
her mind, and took care that in the arrangement for 
disposing of her on trial she should have no personal 
imterview with any member of her family. She got 
into a pet at the way in which she was treated, and 
let them know plainly that she wanted to see none of 
them, till they should choose to put her on equal terms 
with them again. She would not have her sister 
Doll come to Corner Farm to crow over her. What 
had she done except have a bit of frolic, such as any- 
body would enjoy if they could, and such as anybody 
but her severe papa would have passed over lightly, 
more particularly as it had come to nothing? She 
would hold her head as high as any of them yet. 

The Recior, or at least Madam, fondly hoped that a 
few weeks’ banishment in midwinter, to the humble, 
homely Coventry of Corner Farm, would break Milly’s 
refractory spirit, tame her froward temper, and teach 
her to gratefully accept her father’s grace on any 
terms. Both the Rector and Madam could depend upon 
Dame Spud and her yeoman husband as being trust- 


worthy jailers, sensible and reasonably kind people of 


their rank ; while Madam relieved her yearning love, 
and helped {o defeat her own purpose, by surreptitiously 
supplying the owners of the farm with a hundred com- 
forts and delicacies. These Milly took sullenly, without 
observation or acknowledgment; indeed, she grumbled 
loudly at the absence of others, which were not within 
Madam’s power to lend out. 

Grand’méreall the whilelookedaskanceat the English 
practice of forgiveness, coupled with such an ordeal. 
‘Said I not the pastor was like Jean Calvin? Si/ 
but such «n act as this was not in the politics of Jean 
Calvin ; this is ‘ from the Turk to the Moor.’ Jean 
Calvin locked up a woman for wearing the hair en 
boucles, and a man for reading romances! Yes! but 
the culprits were malcontents ; they refused to desist ; 
it was not without seeking to bring them to renounce 
their offences, when the legislator would have pardoned 
them as freely as the summer wind blows about the 
corn. Nota man on earth was more generous to a 
penitent than Calvin. But this English half-and-half 
mode, this saying, on the right side, ‘Seest thou, I grant 
that thou artrisen and gone from the post of rebellion, 
or that thou wishest well to do so, and I pardon ;’ 
and on the left, ‘1¢ is true, thy sword is thrown down, 
and thou art at my feet, but still I dare not trust thee 
until I punish ’—it answers not; it serves only to 
harden; the game is not worth the candle, while 
simply to cancel the debt might awaken compunction 
and win devotion. Ah! my child, dost thou remember 
the beautiful story of the lord who frankly forgave his 
servant all the debt that he owed him? This version is 
as if the lord had said, ‘I frankly forgive the one-half, 
but for the other, thou must bear the consequences, 
and I shall deal them out in what will seem like a 
lurking grudge against thee.’ People must be the 
one thing or the other—judges to condemn, or kings 
to confer mercy, and not a part of both, with boih parts 








spoilt; unless, indeed, it be as the pastor preaches, 
that the broken must be kept from the whole. Truly, 
that is a solemn truth, which the broken, who are also 
broken in spirit, as well as the whole, who preserve 
their purity in meek fear and trembling, will never 
deny. But God be praised, here is no question of 
broken, but of a foolish, spoilt child, happily rescued, 
in His mercy, from the peril into which she had run.” 
At last Madam from the Rectory compelled her sore 
mother’s heart to submit. to circumstances. She 
lowered her colours, made an errand to the Shottery 
Cottage, and sought a private conversation with Ma- 
dame Dupuy, mére. She begged her to go and see the 
culprit, comfort her in the first place, and remonstrate 
with her in the second. ‘‘ Do, dear old Grand’mére; 
Philip will not be angry with you for going, you do 
not come within his forbidden family. I’m sure he’d 
liefer you went than stayed. It ain’t so far, and Ill 
lend the coach for the ride any day. Think what a 
pleasure it will be for the poor soul to see a face she 
knows, shut up as she is yonder at Farmer Spud’s in 
the depth of winter. If it had been summer, there 
might have been cowslip-picking, and hay-making, 
and ‘the hole’ and the rustics might have been better 
borne with, though even then my Milly had no turn 
for country pleasures that I could ever’ find out, un- 
less as an excuse for junketting with young people 
like herself. Oh me! to think of what my innocent 
love and darling hath come to—for she is innocent, 
Grand’mére, of everything but wilfulness and heed- 
lessness, and perhaps a spice of vanity, in going with 
Mr. George—a villain to make so light of her! It 
seems just the other day that she was such a pretty 
baby in a robe and cap which I was so proud to 
work for her, though they ate up three months of my 
precious time; but the Rector did not think it 
wasted, not he. He said if a bride was permitted to 
delight herself in her jewels, much more a mother in 
making her child dainty by her deft and patient fin- 
gers, so that she did not forget and neglect other po 
children ; and Philip, my brave little boy, was so fond 
of his pretty little sister; and now all that is mortal 
of him lies mouldering in an American wilderness, 
and she is sent away in diserace to Farmer Spud’s. 
‘The Rector says we ought to praise God that she is in 
no worse quarters; but I do not always see how that 
may be, for I can hardly credit that any Mr. George 
among them could have been monster enough to 
harm Milly farther than by playing on her fine spirit 
and on the giddiness of chits like her—one sces them 
grow sober and steady enough before long—but few 
are so good as the Rector. However, you are not 
under a goodman’s control, my dear old Madame,—that 
is, your worshipful son, though he has come to middle 
age, and may be regarded as the head of the house, 
doth not seem ever to contradict you. I do not un- 
derstand it, for I have always been accustomed to 
men of masterful minds ; but by your leave I crave to 
take advantage of it, since I do not hear tidings of 
my unhappy girl from other than Molly Spud, who 
sees nought but that she ain’t starving herself to 
death, and don’t sit up or walk about of nights. That 
is mighty fine news; but, bless you, it is not all, and if 
I don’t hear more, I vow my heart-strings will crack.” 
‘© A thousand times; I shall go this evening, or to- 
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morrow morning,—when you will,” said Grand’mére, 
with the flush of her abounding goodness kindling 
up her face. “ Yes, it is true, my Hubert does not 
contradict me ; he trusts me like that! It is not good 
that the hen should crow before the cock, but it is the 
fashion of French sons to hang the sword to the crook 
where the mothers are concerned, and when hard 
words are spoken of ménages de Paris, it is but what 
you call fair, Madam, that this mode of the sons should 
be remembered in their favour.” 

‘©And may I come, Grand’mére ?” asked Yolande, 
half pleadingly, half deprecatingly, as the old woman 
was preparing for her visit ; “‘ you cannot ride without 
me,mamére. Is it not so? 
the tongue with keeping it still when you sce all the 
novelties of the road; or you will forget, and begin to 
talk like a mill to the crows and the leverets, and the 
coachman will think you a pecque. You know all that, 
ma mére with the golden mouth, quite fine! Grand’- 
mére, but I will not have it that the golden mouth 
should be mute as a mituine on a rare ride, or be mis- 
taken for the mouth of a poor senseless monster of a 
folle. Then that poor Milly, Grand’mére, what think 
you? Will she wish to seeme? Will she think I 
come to triumph over her for my superior wisdom ? 
Will she believe I stay away to show her my con- 
tempt? Which do you think ?” 

“Plain pied, donzelle, I believe it is we who will 
suffer in the interview, and not poor Milly. The child 
is not wise, is no better than she can help; she is not 


tender, nor thin-skinned, save where the question is of 


her pride, her will, her pleasure. The hand of man 
has not humbled her, and, mark me, it will need the 
hand of God to do that. They speak much of the 


hardness, the coarseness, and the spiritual selfishness of 
They speak much of 


the Pharisee ; and that is well. 
the softness, the delicacy, and the unselfishness of the 
sinner; and I think thatis not well. It is the Israelite 
indeed who is mild, noble, and generous, but the 
sinner only a little morsel more so than the Pharisee. 
Do I not love the sinner? My Godhelpme! Iama 
sinner myself—a great sinner for my years and my op- 
portunities. But because I would love the sinner, it 
must be for her proper beaux yeux that I see her exactly 
as she is, hard, coarse, selfish in all ranks, conditions, 
and degrees of sin. You will sce. We will visit Miss 
Milly—you will redden as the fire, and, for me, I shall 
tedden as the turkey cock; tiens / she will not have 
more pink than the rose. You will weep like a cas- 
cade, and I shall blow my nose, while she will be as 
dry as the great road on a day in summer, and as cool 
as a carrefour in one of our forests, or as the well of St. 
Bénoite. You will be timid as a wet hen, she will be 
brave to the three hairs. Ah, well! she will bea great 
deal the sorrier spectacle, and the more to be pitied, 
if it be with her as it has been ordinarily with the sin- 
ners whom I have known before, than if she reddened 
and wept. Then she might not need us, and we would 
only be in the way if she had already opened the door 
to the great and good guest, the Master, the King, 
who had come in to sup with her, and her alone.” 

So Yolande went with Grand’mére in the winter 
afternoon. They left their coach on a by-road, which 
threatened the younger with a repetition of her over- 


turn, and the elder with a general fracture of her 


You will have ache of | 








| 








bones, brittle with age. As it was, there was urgent 
demand both for Yolande’s arm and the assistance of 
Madame Rougeole before Grand’mére could climb the 
rugged path from the Waiiste, the only road to Corner 
Farm, slippery with ice. 

Corner Farm was a humble house, built of unhewn 
stones, with a thatch roof, and windows four panes 
square, which looked into a cattle-shed, a sheep-pen, 
and a pig-sty—a place at which’a girl like Milly 
Rolle, if she had ridden across to it to call for her old 
nurse, would, the moment Dame Spud’s back had 
been turned, have held up her hands and cast up her 
eyes in horror. At the same time she would have 
exercised her lungs every time she had crossed the 
threshold by screeching in imitation of the plovers 
and snipes on the Waite, at every colt and heifer 
she had encountered, and she could not have gone 
far without meeting specimens of Farmer Spud’s 
stock, in the centre of which he lived, like an ancient 
patriarch or a modern squatter. Even Grand’mére, 
who had been accustomed to southern cottages 
in their own luxuriant, mellow-toned home-growth 
of maize, vines, gourds, and almond trees, shrank 
a little from the bleakness and desolation of this 
moorland farm. As Madam at the Rectory had 
said, it might in summer have had some homely 
attractions, with the cowslips and hay faintly strug- 
gling for existence among gorse and heather. But 
in mid-winter, the Waiaste was a howling wilder- 
ness, and the few cultivated fields were waistes in 
their turn, whilethe cattle, sheep, and pigs werehuddled 
together in the yard, foddered with rotting straw and 
rushes, and fed on half-gnawed turnips and house 
refuse. The steep road was a miry trail of black mud, 
or a succession of jagged impressions of hob-nailed 
shoes as hard as iron, like a new class of fossils. Cor- 
ner Farm at this season was not far from being as bad 
as Siberia to a pampered, empty-headed, and weak 


oil, Yet it was not without its substantial advan- 
tages. It was weather-tight, and as clean within 


as scrubbing could make it; and it was held healthful 
when the breath of cattle was counted not a poisoner 
but a sweetener of air. Farmer Spud and his wife 
were well-to-do people in their line. There was no 
want of the necessaries of life, of native wooden 
chairs, stools, and bed frames, checked draperies, and 
coarse linen, as well as of plenty of plaiding and carpet 
bed furnishings, deep yellow and red earthenware, 
besides the surreptitious and supplementary contribu- 
tions from the Rectory. And at that time, many a 
vicarage and parsonage was not much better supplied. 

Yolande, with Grand’mére on her arm, knocked long 
and loud at the solid oaken door, and had plenty of 
time to inspect the stock, divided from them only by 
hurdles, and sometimes not by that. Dame Spud was 
in the back premises, where her clatter among pots 
and pans, and her deafness, combined to prevent her 
hearing them. The visitors, however, could distinguish 
Milly sitting opposite them, before one of the little 
windows. She remained like a statue, without offer- 
ing to move, in order to greet them, or to let them in. 
At last, Farmer Spud, an elderly man, fresh coloured 
like a winter apple, and arrayed in a long vest and 
knee breeches, issued from a shed. He pulled his fore 
lock, and said to Grand’mére and Yolande, ‘‘ Ye be come 
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to see the young leddy, and welcome.” But to every 
word they answered, he said ‘‘ Anan,” only add- 
ing an assurance that ‘‘t’ good wife ud trade with 
them.” He then ushered them into the house, calling 
in lusty tones, ‘‘ Moll, Moll, ye wench; ye be right 
down wanted by gentle folks of young Madam’s 
litter.” Molly appeared hastily, with her face withered 
and yellow, in her flannel hood. She wiped her hands 
on her striped woollen apron, and the moment she 
entered, Miles went out, as if he were but a companion 
weather-cock no longer wanted on the stage. Molly, 
being an old nurse and confidential servant, was not un- 
skilled in cautious reserves and judicious asides. She 
chose to treat her former young mistress as having been 
in a general way ailing, so as to have had a change of 
scene resorted to by her friends, on her behalf, as part of 
her cure. All Molly’s speeches were doubles entendres, 
bearing apparently on Milly’s bodily health, but really 
on her mental mood. ‘‘ Mistress Milly be getting stout 
again, that she be; but Norwich weren't built on one 
day ; noa, noa, she will not stir to the door yet—not to 
see the milking, which she were fond of looking at as 
a babby—but that will come in time. She can divert 
herself most days with her thread-papers, as Madam, 
her mother, will be mighty glad to learn, for the head 
and the heart ain’t none of them over bad when a miss 
can settle to make thread-papers.” 

Milly was in the act ‘of making her thread-papers, 
—cutting down strips of gaudy card-board, painted 
with staring flowers, birds, and butterflies, and past- 
ing them together in the requisite shape. She was 
even more elaborately dressed than usual. She had 
long gloves, and a fan lying beside her, while 
her slippered feet rested on a square of rag carpet, 
and a leathern screen stood at her back. She rose 
and executed a dignified curtsey,—such a salut de jeune 
fille as Guand’mare had never beheld before—without 
blushing in face or trembling in figure, and said ‘‘ Good 
day to you, ladies,” in a coiiud, careless tone. 

Grand’mére was excited, fatigued, and ready to 
drop into the chair which Dame Spud offered her. 
Yolande had known so few friends that she could not 
forget this Milly, now in a sort of solitary confinement 
doing penance for her delinquency. But Milly seemed to 
have forgotten the former friendship, or not to recog- 
nise that there had been happier times. She was bent 
on putting a bold face on matters, and carrying them 
with a high hand, while she did not lend herself in the 
least to Dame Spud’s manceuyre, but proclaimed 
loudly, with a taunt in her accent, that she had never 
been better in her life, and that she was as strong as a 
dairy-maid. Sle stared Grand’mére and Yolande full 
in their disturbed, confused faces. She laughed and 
talked noisily, thozgh she took care not to drop a 
syllable which bore upon the Rector, Madam, or 
Dolly. So far from Grand’mére having ‘‘to make 
conversation on the point of a needle,” she could 
barely get in a word to tell Milly how M. Landre, 
and many French menand women, tinted thread-papers, 
and made a decent livelihood by it. Milly indulged 


in sundry little snarls and snaps at the singleness of 


heart which had rendered Yolande her dupe, and at the 
presence of mind and intrepidity which had enabled her 
to free herself from the plot which, falling to pieces. hid 
brought grief to Milly. ‘‘ You need not be so glib in 








giving your opinion, Mamzelle” (Yolande was not 
giving it); ‘‘ you know you cannot: see for your nose 
the very road you are travelling. You are not so much 
a girl of parts as of prodigious luck, when you can ride 
away, at a moment’s notice, at midnight, with young 
Squire Gage, and not a dog wag its tail at you for it.” 

Yolande was confounded and altogether dispirited 
by her visit. ‘‘Grand’mére,” she protested, the 
moment the two were in the coach, ‘‘ did you ever see 
such a change? It might have been de cog-d-I’ane 
with Milly when she was simply young and gay, but 
now it is from brass to adamant.” 

“Until the next time, my dear,” nodded Grand’mére, 
reassuring Yolande. ‘‘She is what I expected. [ 
have seen characters much worse than a poor, foolish 
girl braving her folly out without a smile of the heart, 
but with crispations of the nerves to keep up the réle 
which she is overacting furiously. I have seen a 
sinner comme il faut, gentille, a penitent by design and 
premeditation, as our women of quality were wont to 
wind all up, according to rule, by becoming, on a set 
day, devouge. Oh, Yolandette, profession is so abomin- 
ably easy, above all when it is to profit the professor, 
that even the professor may cheat himself. I say not, 
reject him; for who art thou that judgest? But shall 
thy heart tremble to its core for a fellow mortal ? Shalt 
thou, if ‘love divine were not an abiding miracle, 
give up such a one in despair? Let it be then when 
thou listenest to an easy penitent, a fluent confessor 
and abjurer of his sins, a huge promiser of reformation!” 

That visit was the first of many visits which Grand’- 
mére and Yolande paid to Milly during her exile at 
the Corner Farm. For a time there seemed no door 
of the girl’s heart which was not locked and barred 
against both them and her kindred, the more surely 
that her own fault was the great bolt and barrier. Her 
reception of them was bravado, she would not let them 
come to close quarters with her, would not let Grand’- 
mére say ‘“‘her say:” ‘‘ Ma fille, we are all sorry and 
suffering in your sufferings. We all forgive as we 
hope to be forgiven. Will you not be reconciled to us, 
as we all trust to be reconciled to God?’ Milly would 
not let Yolande cry, ‘‘ Milly, we were happy once, when 
we only liked each other a little, when we had only a 
little gaiety, good humour, and girlishness between us. 
At present we have wrong, strife, sadness between us. 
Alas that it should be so! But shall we not love each 
other much, and be as happy as the angels, if we put 
all these things away from. us, and be Milly and Yo- 
lande again, beginning z anew by being good girls, and 
helping ' each other to be better ?” 

In the end, as Grand’mére kept firmly to her reso- 
lution not to preach until Milly would be preached to, 
Milly gradually dropped her mask, and showed herself 
wounded, rese mtful, wretched. She had “run with the 
footmen,” and they had wearied her, how then could 
she ‘‘e ontend with horses?” And if in “ the land of 
peace,” wherein she had trusted, they had wes aried her, 
thea how would she do in ‘the swelling of Jor- 
dan?” Milly had sense to know that she had made 
the change in her lot for herself; and that she had 
been restless and discontented even when she was a 
petted child, a flattered young mistress with Dolly for 

a companion princess, and Madam their mother for 
their first subject, with fair prospects and a fine prince 
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to be met, either at the castle or at the Rolles’ town 
house, for her portion in the future. Now she was sent 
away from home to a miserable hovel, as Milly in her 
indignation called Corner Farm, with no company 
save a goodman and his wife. Nobody came near 
her except the French family whom she had cheated, 
but who had got the better of her at last. Her 
fair prospects were spoilt, her fine prince would 
not haye a gift of her—rather had ridden away, 
and dismissed her with scant ceremony after she had 
served his whim. And she had brought all her reverses 
upon herself. Her papa might never receive her at 
home again, or if he did, she might not be taken out 
into company, so that his reception would not signify 
yery much. She could not run off any more, for the 
very good reason that she had nobody to run off with, 
neither was she a good hand to plan and carry through 
anelopement. Mr. George had managed it all before, 
and her friends ‘‘ had taken care that she should not 
have so much as half-a-guinea to keep her pocket with.” 

Milly tossed her thread-papers into the fire, and sat 
twirling her thumbs in dire monotonous gloom, like 
any helpless doting old man or woman, until Grand’- 
mére began to fear for her reason, and set Dame Spud 
and her good man to watch their charge by turns night 
and day, because of those dismal tragedies of horse- 
ponds and trees, and lying down to sleep the last sleep 
in solitudes, like the Waiste, then too common. 

One day, as Grand’mére was parting from Milly, 
she cried for a boon, though it was only that her little 
dog Pickle might come to her. ‘He will not think 
shame of me: I have not hurt him. Let me have 
something near me that I used to care for, and that 
eared for me, before my friends gave me up.” 

So Pickle was sent to her; and Milly fondled and 
spoke to the little creature as he crept into her lap, 
licked her hands, and whined with joy for the re- 
union; and every sight and touch of him did her 
good. ‘Only a silly little dog,” Molly often heard 
her murmur ; ‘‘it knows no better; it is no wiser than 
I—to reproach, despise, shun, and forget me. It is 
mighty fine, but mighty foolish, of you, Pickle, to 











‘Oh! Grand’mére, why am I punished more 
than other girls who have behaved no better than I ?” 

“You find? How that is bitter!” sympathized 
Grand’mére, with the utmost compassion. ‘My child, 
it is not the being more punished, it is not that you have 
not done worse than other girls; life was wrong before 
you committed this trespass, these ten, twenty years, 
since you were born. You have not been a happy girl, 
Milly—not so happy as you might have been—not so 
happy as my Yolande, and she is an exile like myself; 
and we have our cares and troubles. You could not 
die- to-morrow, and say farewell to the world in 
peace, as Yolande could.” 

‘1 wish I could. Oh! mercy! Grand’mére, I 
almost wish I could.” 

‘* But no, you cannot, unless you say, ‘ This suffices. 
What am I but a poor, ignorant, sinful girl ? and it is 
not that I have not sinned to be punished, but that I 
have done nothing save sin since I came into the 
world, and deserve nothing save punishment at Thy 
hands. Mon Dieu, is this the reason why our Lord 
and Saviour did and suffered Thy will? If I believe 
that, I shall have a load lifted from my heart—I shall 
bow down in adoration—I shall look up and smile and 
sing. More than that, I shall say, Thy will be done 
for all my small suffering. More than that, I shall 
say, Lord, with the help of Thy Holy Spirit, I, even 
I, who have lived for nothing but myself and vanity, 
the flesh and the devil, I shall do Thy will.’ ” 

‘‘Oh, Grand’mére, I will try. I have done with 
myself; I am sick of serving myself. IfI sought to 
serve another, and that other—oh, Grand’mére !—God 
himself—would He help me? would He do it for 
Christ’s sake, who died for sinners? I have not to be 
taughtthat, Grand’mére. Sure, Iam aChristian, and my 
papa is a good clergyman; but I want something to 
make me free to live and die a life and death worth 
having. Will you teach me, Grand’mére ? You shake 
your head. Yolande, then; though she cannot be so 
wise as you? No! Who?” . 

‘‘God himself will teach his silly, wayward, sinful 
child ; He will lead her, and bear with her. Christ 


behave so very genteelly to your old mistress, who has | will carry her case before the throne, as He carried 
lost her title even to a little wretch of a lap-dog’s | her offences in His body on the tree. The Holy Spirit 


regard.” 


| will come down and dwell with her, and make her 


The next time Grand’mére came, Milly flung her- | frail body the temple of the Holy Ghost; and all if 


self on the old woman’s shoulder, and opened the very 
flood-gates of her heart. 





Milly Rolle will only ask for it. Milly may have 
heaven from God for the asking.” 


( To be continued.) 





DAILY STRENGTH. 


“ As thy days, so shall thy strength be.”—Deut. xxxiii. 25. 


* As thy days, thy strength shall be ;” 
This should be enough for thee. 

He who knows thy frame, will spare 
Burdens more than thou canst bear. 


When thy days are veiled in night, 
Christ shall give thee heavenly light ; 
Seem they wearisome and long ? 

Yet in Him shalt thou be strong. 








Cold and wintry though they prove, 
Thine the sunshine of His love; 
Or with fervid heat oppressed, 

+ In His shadow thou shalt rest. 
When thy days on earth are past, 
Christ shall call thee home at last, 
His redeeming love to praise, 

Who hath strengthened all thy days. 

Fanny R. Havercat. 
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HOW TO USE THE EPISTLES. 
BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


VIIL—THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS.—(First Part.) 


WE have now arrived at that Epistle which is | 


beyond question the greatest work of St. Paul. In- 
deed it has sometimes been regarded as more of a trea- 
tise than an Epistle. In very early times it seems to 
have been circulated in an abridged form, with the 
merely epistolary portion (chaps. xv., xvi.) omitted. 
Still there is no denying it, even if it were thus re- 
duced, the title of an Epistle. Every now and then, 





in the very midst of its argument, the epistolary address | 


occurs ; and it is manifest that the Apostle never at | 


did history leave place for it, a dereliction of his 
special office as Apostle of the circumcision, and an 
invasion of the province of another. And this pope- 
dom of St. Peter, together with the notion of his 
having founded the Roman Church, is repudiated by 
many of the ablest among the Romanists themselves, 

This Church then, thus founded, what was it? It 
was of necessity the most important Christian com- 
munity in the world. It would be sure to receive the 
greatest future accessions; it had the advantage of 


any time dropped from his thoughts the fact that he | the greatest publicity, and the widest ventilation, for 


was writing a letter to the members of a Church. 
St. Paul had finished the journey in which we found 


any truth delivered to it. 


An occasion then having arisen for a letter te 


him engaged at our last notice, and had settled down | explain and settle the misconceptions which had 


at Corinth for the winter. At some time during this 
stay he probably wrote the Epistle to the Galatians, 
as we have already shown. The great subject which 
the fickleness of the Galatian Church had brought 
into prominence, had been much before his mind. 
‘Ye are all children of God through faith in Christ 
Jesus ;” this wrought, and was kept fermenting by 
the Divine Spirit in his thoughts, and, as centuries 
after in him who was to enforce the great doctrine in 
ages of corruption, so now in the ear of the Apostle 
of the Gentiles, ‘‘The just shall live by faith,” was 
ever sounding. Coincident with this engrossing of 
his thoughts by this one great theme, came news 
from the now growing and important Church in the 
metropolis of the world; news that in it, as so often 
elsewhere, the Jew and Gentile elements were not in 
Christian accord; that questions of precedence and 
questions of observance wanted settling among them. 
What more natural, than that the Apostle should re- 
gard the tidings thus brought as furnishing an oppor- 
tunity for laying forth the great doctrine of ‘‘ Life by 
Faith” for the Church of God? He had long been 
intending to visit the Roman Church. It had been 
founded by no Apostle, but apparently owing to the 
concurrence of all men from all parts at the capital. 
This had brought together Christian converts in suffi- 
cient numbers to form a considerable church. It is an 
absolute historical necessity to assume this origin of the 
Christian body at Rome. For St. Paul declares, Romans 
xv. 20, that it was not his practice to build where 
other Apostles had laid the foundation; and further 
to clench this asapplicable to Rome, he formally takes 
charge of them as the Apostle of the Gentiles, and 
speaks of his hitherto prevented visit as intended 
to bestow on them some formal gift of apostolic grace 
(chap. i. 4). We may notice in passing, that all 
trace is wanting in historical fact of St. Peter having 
founded the Church at Rome. That he had not been 
there before St. Paul’s Epistle, is certain; that he 
could not found the Church after St. Paul had written, 
is certain; that he did not live and exercise authority 
after St. Paul, is certain from primitive tradition, 
which makes him sufler martyrdom at Rome together 
with St. Paul. His twenty-five years’ popedom is 
the veriest and silliest fable; would have been, even 





| 


grown up among the Romans, what wonder if the 
great Apostle availed himself of it to lay forth 
to them the whole dispensation of God’s grace to Jew 
and Gentile? What wonder if he determined to 
expand the thoughts of the Epistle to the Galatians, 
to put into full logical order and extension the matters 
there boldly and roughly declared, to make a fair and 
more voluminous copy of the ‘‘ big writing ” which his 
own hand had traced in the fervour of his heart to 
the rapidly apostatizing Church? Opportunities were 
doubtless frequent for transmitting a letter from any 
part of the Roman world to the great metropolis. But 
at the present inoment an unusually favourable one 
occurred. Phoebe, a deaconness of the Church at 
Kenchrea, the port of Corinth, was travelling to 
Rome. She had won, by her acts of beneficence 
to the Church and to himself, the Apostle’s approval 
and esteem. She therefore (for we can hardly 
otherwise understand chap. xvi. 1, 2) becomes the 
bearer of the Epistle. 

An interesting consideration remains for us before 
we enter upon the contents of the letter, respecting a 
point of some apparent difficulty. The letter was 
most probably sent from Corinth in the spring of 
A.D. 58. Three years after, in the beginning of A.D. 
61, the Apostle arrived a prisoner at Rome. ‘TheJews 
resorted to him, and he addressed them, as we read in 
Acts xxviii. There we find the Jews having very scant 
knowledge about St. Paul himself, and hardly any 
about the Christian sect. They wished to know more 
about him and it. Now some have asked how this 
could have been, if, three years before, the faith of the 
Roman Christians was spoken of throughout all the 
world (Rom. i. 8). The answer ‘seems to me to be 
very plain. Those who came together to St. Paul’s 
lodging were not Christians, but simply Jews, resident 
in Rome. Their knowledge of their own (to them) 
apostate brethren would be necessarily but small, and 
would be dissimulated by them as being smaller than 
it really was. They, having heard of Saul of Tarsus 
and his doings, assemble to inquire of him about him- 
self and the sect which he has joined; and speak to 
him in a manner most likely to elicit that knowledge. 
The interview reveals to us nothing about the Chris- 
tian Church in Rome at the time. Of them we first 
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gain a glimpse, when we learn that during the seven 
days’ stay of the Apostle at Puteoli, they heard of it, 
and sent a deputation many miles out of Rome to 
meet him (Acts xxviii. 15). And another, when we 
are told that ‘‘ Paul received all that came in unto 
him, preaching the kingdom of God, and teaching 
those things which concern the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
(Acts Xxvill. 30, 31.) 

And now let us come to the Epistle itself. It is 
yery important that the English reader should have 
the contents and argument of it clearly set out before 
him. For it is one of those treatises which can hardly 
be understood, except by seeing it as a whole, and 
marking the progress of the argument from one step 
to another. 

The first chapter opens with the apostolic greeting, 
conceived, however, in terms more solemn and stately 
than ordinary. It would seem as if the Apostle had 
before his mind the metropolitan majesty of the im- 
perial city of Rome, and set against it the majesty of 
the great revelation of the Son of God, the fulfilment 
of the world-long promise, the temple of the indwell- 
ing Spirit poured out upon mankind, the firstborn 
from the dead. He looked upon all the world obe- 
dient to the sway of Rome, and he thought upon that 
wider and grander obedience of faith which should 
bring under its sway all nations of the earth. There 
is not a grander thing in literature than this opening 
of the Epistle to the Romans. 
his desire to see them, and so is led to his readiness to 
proclaim the glad tidings at Rome also. Yes, even at 
Rome, in all its power and splendour; for he felt no 
shame in doing this, no shrinking at standing forth, a 
solitary man, in the pomp of the Forum, in the crowd 
of the Suburra, before plebs and patricians, before 
flamens and augurs, before prefects and Czesars, and 
announcing that which is the power of God unto sal- 
vation to every one that believeth; first to God’s 
chosen people—they were committed specially to 
others; then to the Gentile nations, among which 
this was first. Thus he arrives at the enunciation 
of his great theme. This Gospel is the power of God 
to every one that believeth, because in it God’s 
righteousness is unveiled to the eye of faith; and the 
more, the higher degrees of faith are attained. And 
this was no new idea, no invention of his; but it had 
been long ago declared by the word of the prophets 
that the way to life was to become righteous by be- 
heving God. 

- From this point (chap. i. 18) begins the doctrinal 
exposition of the mighty truth just declared, that the 
Gospel is the power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth, by uncovering to man the righteous- 
ness of God. And first, man must be made to see 
that he has no righteousness of his own. [Trirst, 
then, comes a revelation of wrath against men for 
keeping down or holding back the truth of God in 
unrighteousness. And first for the majority of man- 
kind—the Gentile world. Then follows that terrible 
description in plain words of the fearful state of the 
heathen world, so abundantly confirmed by the classic 
writers, so testified by the Epigrams of Martial and 
the walls of Pompeii. And here let me boldly say 
that I thank God for such passages as this in our 
Bibles. I thank God for some of those chapters in 





After this he speaks of 





the Old Testament from which pretended modern deli- 
cacy shrinks in an age which has no other opportu- 
nity of hearing sin called by its true name, and put 
into connexion with declarations of God’s wrath. May 
the day never come when the mistaken fancy that 
such words should not be publicly read in our 
churches will cause their exclusion from our table of 
lessons, as some have threatened. 

The Apostle goes on to show that in this matter of 
sinfulness before God, all are alike: that none has a 
right to set himself up above and judge another; for 
that man’s unworthiness and God’s long-suffering are 
universal. And so he passes gradually to the case of 
the Jews, whom by-and-by (chap. ii. 17) he directly ad- 
dresses, especially with reference to their supposed, and 
real, advantages over others in the knowledge of God: 
contrasting the pride of the Jews in their law and 
their God with their actual disobedience to both; 
showing that by the works of the law shall no flesh 
be justified: and that Abraham’s real advantage 
was his faith, by which he was justified before 
God without the works of the law. And this jus- 
tification by faith was not his alone, but shall be 
ours also, if we believe the resurrection of Jesus 
from the dead. This is the state of the main line 
of argument as far as the end of chap. iv. With 
chap. v. begins the general statement, for Jew and 
Gentile alike, of the blessed consequences of this jus- 
tification by faith; of the nature and extent of the 
blessings bestowed on us by the death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ; their extent being as wide in their 
saving influence as Adam’s sin was in ruining: yea, 
wider, because the nature of a free gift is of itself 
wider and more spreading than that of a prescribed 
and limited condemnation. And the very use of the 
law was this, to make abundant and multiply the 
grace of God, by creating sin, over which grace might 
triumph. And now with chap. vi. the Apostle begins 
one of those wonderful courses of what we may call re- 
trogressive argument, with which this Epistle abounds. 
If it be true that the more sin, the more grace, then 
we have only to continue in sin that grace may the 
more abound. This he puts as a question, Is it to be 
so? Is it after all to come to this, that the Gospel, 
which was to do away with sin, encourages sin? Let 
it not be: God forbid. The very essence and condi- 
tion of the covenant of grace is, deadness to sin, and 
of this the rite which admitted us into Christ was 
symbolical. And now comes in, as ever in the Apos- 
tle’s arguments, a fresh element, introduced by the 
reply to the objection—the new life of righteousness 
springing up coincidentally with the death to sin, and 
owing to the same influence of union with Christ. 
Not only are we one with Him in His death, but one 
with Him also in His resurrection; if we died with 
Him, we also live with Him. And, therefore, we have 
no life unto sin for sin, and are bound to slay it in our 
bodies and live for God. This we can do, for sin shall 
not conquer us, we not being under the law, which is 
its great instrument, but under grace. Not that (and 


here again comes in the objection in an interrogative 
form) we may therefore commit acts of sin, because 
we have no fear of being brought under its dominion : 
for then we should be actually putting ourselves under 
its dominion, from which we have been freed. Besides. 
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its fruit—we ourselves being judges of it in our former 
lives—is shame, and ends in death, its wages: whereas 
we are servants of God, being made holy, and being 
heirs of His gift, everlasting life. 

But now this assertion, that we are not under the 
law, but under grace, comes in for further expla- 
nation and elucidation. In chap. vii. 1—4, he illus- 
trates it by the comparison of a woman freed from the 
marriage vow by the death of her husband.’ Then he 
carries the subject on, by showing that, as the law was 
the multiplier of sin, tempting the evil in our hearts to 
break forth into transgression, so we, when we were 
under it, served in the bondage of the letter, and 
brought forth fruit unto death; but now, having died 
with Christ, we are freed from the law, and serve ir the 
newness of the spirit, in liberty, which is where the 
Spirit of God is. 

But then does it follow that the law was sin? It 
looks very like it, if it brought out and multiplied sin. 
But it may not be. Itis not sin, but the detector of sin. 
Sin is brought out by it, and its working discerned. 
It is not the poison, but the test. And here the Apostle 
introduces a very remarkable form of illustration, sud- 
denly turning his discourse into’the first person, and 
relating apparently his own experience. The inquiry 
into and explanation of this are so important, and the 
progress of the argument from this point to the end of 
chap. viii. so unbroken, that we must here make that 
pause which the length and weight of the Epistle 
necessitate, and reserve the rest of it for our next 
paper. 

We will here give our usual corrections of the text, 
and the English rendering, for the former portion of 
the Epistle. 

As regards the text, the following alterations should 
be made, in order to conform it to the testimony of the 
most eminent and trustworthy authorities. It will be 
observed that they are very few in comparison to the 
number in some other books of the New Testament. 

In chap. i. 16, omit the words ‘‘ of Christ.” In ver. 
29, omit ‘ fornication.” In ver. 31, omit “ impla- 
cable.” 

In chap. ii. 17, for ‘‘ Behold,” substitute ‘‘ But if,” 
which is the reading of all our earliest MSS. In the 
Greek the two expressions differ by one letter only, 
and that letter one frequently expressed or not, indiffe- 
rently, in the ancient manner of writing. 

In chap. iii. 22, ‘‘ and upon all” is omitted by most 
of our early MSS. This may have been done by a 
transcriber’s mistake: as nothing is more common 
than to find that the copyist’s eye passed from a word 
or a syllable to the same word or syllable again oc- 
curring near. But this omission requires notice, being 
found in so many ancient MSS. of different origin. In 
ver. 28, our earliest MSS. are divided between ‘‘ there- 
fore” and ‘‘for:” see below in corrections of ren- 
dering. 

In chap. iv. 1, for “‘ father,” read ‘‘ forefather.” In 
ver. 19, many of our oldest authorities omit the word 
“not.” If we adopt this reading, the meaning will 
be, “‘ He considered, was well aware of, his own body, 
&c., and, &c.; but staggered not, &c.” 

In chap. vy. 1, occurs a very remarkable various 
reading. Where our text has “‘ we have peace,” all the 
very ancient MSS., without exception, have “let us 









have peace.” The difference in the Greek is only that 
of one letter, echOmen, with the short 0, or omicron 
(0), being ‘“‘ we have,” and echémen, with the long o, 
or omega (w), being ‘‘ let us have.”” What complicates 
the difficulty of deciding between the two in this case 
is, that the two letters are not unfrequently inter- 
changed in the early MSS., where no difference of 
meaning could have been intended. Thus the Vatican 
MS. reads, “‘ As let us have opportunity,” in Gal. vi. 
10, which would be nonsense, and cannot have been 
meant; the Alexandrine and Parisian read, ‘let us 
which have believed enter into rest,” in Heb. iv. 3, of 
which the same may be said; and the Alexandrine reads, 
‘let us receive,” of which the same may be said, in 
1 John iii. 22. So we are really uncertain whether 
this is to be treated as a substantial variation or not. 
If we adopt ‘‘let us have,” the meaning will be, 
although unexpected and somewhat obscure, yet in 
substance the same, ‘‘let us have,” #.¢., having it, let 
us recognise that possession, and act accordingly. In 
ver. 2, omit ‘‘by faith.” In ver. 6, for ‘‘ for when,” the 
Vatican: MS. has, ‘‘if, that is, when.” In ver. 8, the 
same MS., for ‘“‘ God,” has ‘‘He.” Many of the MSS. 
which read ‘‘ God,” have it variously placed in the 
sentence: a sure sign that it is a later addition. 

In chap. vi. 1, for ‘‘ shall we continue,” almost all 
our early MSS. have, ‘‘are we to continue,” i.e, 
‘‘may we continue.” The received text has hardly 
any MS. authority. In ver. 11, omit ‘‘ owr Lord ;” and 
in ver. 12, omit ‘‘ i¢ in.” 

In chap. vii. 6, for ‘‘that being dead wherein we 
were held,” all our earliest MSS. have, ‘‘ having died 
unto that wherein we were held.” 

The necessary changes in rendering, owing to the 
mistakes of our translators, are far more numerous. 
Indeed, it is hardly possible for the merely English 
reader to make himself master of the argument of 
this great Epistle, so much has it been obscured for 
want of accurate translation. 

In chap. i. 5, for ‘* obedience fo the faith,” substitute 
‘< obedience of faith.” In ver. 8, ‘‘ published,” should 
be “‘ spoken of.” In ver. 10, for ‘‘ I might have a pros- 
perous journey,” ‘“‘I shall have a way opened.” In 
ver. 12, for “‘ by the mutual faith both of you and me,” 
‘each by the faith that is in the other, both yours 
and mine.” In yer. 17, the words ‘‘ the just,”’ or “‘ the 
righteous shall live by faith,” might also be under- 
stood, ‘‘the righteous by faith,” ‘‘those that are 
righteous by faith,” “‘ shall live.” In ver. 18, “‘ hold,” 
ought to be “‘hold back,” or “‘ hold down,” i.e., hav- 
ing it and knowing it, quench its testimony and its 
power by their unrighteous lives. In ver. 19, ‘‘ that 
which may be known,” ought to be, “‘ that which is 
known.” The Apostle is speaking, not of what they 
might have known of God, but of what, as matter of 
fact, they did know. In ver. 21, ‘‘imaginations,” ought 
to be ‘‘reasonings.” In ver. 29, ‘‘ haters of God,” should 
be, ‘hated of (or, by) God;” for such is the meaning 
of the word. It was an epithet used by the ancient 
writers to signify any one given up to crimes which 
were abhorrent from our idea of the divine equity and 
mercy. In ver. 32, ‘‘ knowing,” is not strong enough 
for the word in the original, which signifies ‘‘ know- 
ing well,” being perfectly acquainted with. : 
In chap. ii. 5, for ‘‘ against the day,” substitute ‘in 
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the day.” In ver. 8, for “them that are contentious,” 
“them that seek their own.” In ver. 22, for ‘‘ com- 
mit sacrilege,” substitute ‘‘rob temples.” In ver. 26, 
«‘ righteousness” should be ‘‘ ordinances.” In ver. 27, 
“through the letter” is better than ‘“‘ by the letter.” 
It is the medium through which, not the instrument 
by which, that is spoken of. 

In chap. iii. ver. 3 should stand thus :—‘‘ For what if 
some were unfaithful ? shall their unfaithfulness make 
yoid the faithfulness of God?” In ver.. 5, ‘‘ taketh 
vengeance” should be ‘‘ inflicteth His wrath.” It may 
be well to remark once for all on the expression, 
' “God forbid” (ver. 6). It is not the literal rendering 

of the original, which is, ‘‘ Let it not happen!” but it 
comes the nearest to its meaning, in solemnity and 
earnestness of denial and deprecation. In ver. 8, the 
meaning would be clearer if the ellipsis of the original 
were somewhat more filled up: ‘‘ And why should we 
not say,.as we be,” &c. In the end of this verse, 
“damnation” does not mean what we now commonly 
understand by it, and would be better therefore ex- 
pressed by “condemnation.” In ver. 19, ‘‘ become 
guilty before” should be ‘be brought under the 
judgment of.” In ver. 20, ‘‘ therefore” should be 
“because.” In ver. 21, ‘‘ without” should be ‘apart 
from.”” In ver. 23, the verb ‘‘come”’ is ambiguous in 
tense. It is very commonly joined with the auxiliary 

“have ’’—‘‘ All have sinned, and have come short.” 

But this is wrong, for the verb is present. It should 
therefore be expressed by some word which may indi- 

cate this—as, ‘‘ All have sinned, and fall short of the 
glory of God.’’ In ver. 25, ‘‘ in His blood’ should be 
“by His blood.” As it stands, it is open to the mis- 
take of supposing that the words ‘‘ faith in His blood”’ 
are to be connected, which is not the case, and would 
be an unexampled form of expression. In ver. 28, 
“for’’ is better than ‘‘ therefore” (see the former set 
of corrections), seeing that this is not an inference 
concluding an argument, but a reason stated in 
justification of the expression just used, ‘‘ the law of 
faith ;”’ and for ‘‘ conclude,”’ which is not the sense of 
the verb, but has been given to it to support the idea 
that this is the conclusion of an argument, substitute 
“reckon ;’’ and for ‘‘ without,” ‘‘ apart from.”’ 

Chap. iv. ver. 1, ought to stand, ‘‘ What then shall 
we say that Abraham our forefather hath found as 
pertaining to the flesh?” For no distinction is here 
made, as in chap. ix. 3, 5, between his fleshly and his 
spiritual paternity ; but fleshly gain and privilege are 
contrasted with those which are spiritual, in the case 
of the same, our forefather Abraham. 

In chap. v. 2, render, ‘‘ through whom we have also 

our access, &c. ; and we glory in the hope of the 
glory of God.” In ver. 3, 4, for ‘‘ patience,” ‘* endur- 
ance;” and for ‘‘ experience,” ‘‘ approval,” both twice. 
In ver. 5, for “the love of God,” ‘‘ God’s love.” It is 
not our love to God, but His to us, which is spoken of. 
In the same verse, for “‘ is given,” ‘‘ was given.” In 
ver. 11, for ‘‘ the atonement,” ‘‘ our reconciliation.”’ In 
ver. 12, for ‘‘ passed wpon,” ‘‘ spread through unto ;” 
and for ‘‘ have sinned,” “sinned.” In ver. 15, for 
“offence,” ‘trespass ;” and for “free gift,” “gift of 
grace;” also, for ‘“‘ many” (twice), ‘‘ the many,” ‘.c., 
all men. This mis-translation is a grievous instance 








of the way in which our translators allowed their own 
theological opinions to bias their rendering of Scripture. 
In the Latin, and those versions that were made from 
| it, the mistake was obvious, as the Latin language has 
| no definite article ; but King James’s translators pro- 
| fessed diligently to compare with the original Greek, 
| and ought to have known better. In the same verse, 
for ‘‘the grace of God and the gift by grace, which is 
by one man, Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto many,” 
‘*did the grace of God and his free gift abound unto the 
| many by the grace of the one man Jesus Christ.” In 
ver. 16, for “‘ offences,” ‘‘ trespasses.” This distinction, 
here and before, is important. The Apostle is speaking 
of the state of things under the law, when sin was not 
only an offence, but a trespass of a rule laid down. In 
ver. 17, for ‘‘ free gift,” “‘ gift;” and for “one,” ‘‘ the 
one.” Ver. 18 should stand, ‘‘Therefore as through 
one trespass the issue was unto all men to condemna- 
tion: even so through one righteous act the issue was 
unto all men to justification of life.’ In ver. 19, 
for ‘‘ one man’s disobedience,” ‘‘ the disobedience of 
the one man;” and again twice, for ‘‘ many,” ‘“‘the | 
many :” see in ver. 15: and for “one,” ‘‘the one.” 
In ver. 20, ‘‘ then the law came in besides, that the 
trespass might be multiplied. But when sin was 
multiplied, grace did beyond measure abound.” In 
| ver. 21, for ‘‘ sin hath reigned unto death,” ‘sin reigned 
in death.” 

In chap. vi. ver. 2, for ‘“‘are dead,” substitute 
‘‘died,” the time spoken of being that of our baptism, 
as in the next verse. In ver. 4, for ‘‘are buried,” 
‘*were buried;” and for ‘‘by baptism into death,” 
‘*through our baptism into his death:” and for ‘‘ by 
the glory,” ‘‘ through the glory.” In ver. 5, read ‘‘if 
we have become united to the likeness of his death, 
surely we shall be also to the likeness of his resurrec- 
tion.” In ver. 6, for ‘‘ is crucified,” ‘‘ was crucified.” 
In ver. 7, the word rendered ‘‘ set free,”’ is, literally, 
“justified.” In ver. 8, for ‘‘ be dead,” “died.” Ver. 
10 would be better and more literally, ‘‘ For the 
death that he died, he died unto sin once; but the 
life that he liveth, he liveth unto God.” ‘In ver. 
13, for ‘‘are alive fromthe dead,” ‘‘ were dead and are 
alive.” In ver. 17, read ‘“‘ye obeyed from the heart 
the form of doctrine whereunto ye were delivered.” 
In ver. 19, for ‘‘ have yielded,” ‘‘ yielded;” and also 
in ver. 22, for ‘‘ holiness,” ‘‘sanctification.” In ver. 
21, ‘‘then” is ambiguous; it may be the ‘‘ then” of 
inference, or the ‘‘then” of time. It is the latter. 
Render therefore, ‘‘ at that time,” and the ambiguity 
is escaped. Also, after “‘at that time,” puta note of 
interrogation, and proceed, ‘‘Things whereof,” &c. 
In ver. 23, for “‘ through,” “in.” 

In chap. vii. 1, for “‘ speak to them,” substitute “ am 
speaking tomen.” As the verse now stands, it looks 
as if the Apostle suddenly addressed himself to a new 
class of readers; whereas he means that those whom 
he is throughout addressing are men that feared the 
law. In ver. 3, for ‘‘ be dead,” “die.” In ver. 4, for 
‘are become,” ‘‘were made;” and for ‘‘ married,” 
‘“‘wived.” In ver. 5, for ‘did work... . tu bring,” 





‘‘were active . . . . so as to bring.” In ver. 6, 
for ‘‘in newness of spirit,” ‘in the newness of the 


spirit.” 
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BY THE 


STUDIES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT 


[X.—BOAZ, THE FARMER. 






EDITOR. 


FarmineG, rather than gardening in the ordinary| wheat, barley, or oats, be abandoned to the course of 


sense of the word, is man’s oldest occupation : in point 
of time, at least, claiming priority of all others. It 
may not be esteemed the most dignified one, nor may 
those engaged in it be generally found either the most 
enlightened or refined of men; still, instituted by 
Divine authority, and pursued by man in his pri- 
meyal innocence, with the ordinances of marriage 
and the Sabbath-day, it is a vestige of den. 
Thus, though rustic and boorish, terms of reproach, be 
borrowed irom country life, and the author of Eccle- 
siasticus held those engaged in its pursuits so cheap 
as to say, ‘Seek not counsel of him whose talk is of 
bullocks,” the business of a farmer, as regards both its 
age and origin, is invested with a dignity that belongs 
to no other profession. 
“The sacred plow 

Employed the kings and fathers of mankind 

In ancient times.” 

Besides, it is probable, if not certain, that it is 
the one employment in which man had God for his 
teacher. The heathens themselves represent the gods 
as having taught him how to cultivate corn; and in 
this, as in many of their other legends, they have pre- 
served a valuable fragment of ancient truth. While 
some trades are of very recent origin, photography for 
example, and while many have advanced to their 
present stage of perfection by slow steps, as spinning, 
from the simple distaff, still generally used in Brit- 
tany and occasionally in our remotest Highlands, to 
the complicated machines that whirl amid the dust and 
din of crowded factories, it is a remarkable fact that the 
cereal grasses, wheat, barley, and other grains which 
the farmer now cultivates, were cultivated four thou- 
sand years ago. Forming new fabrics; discovering 
new metals; learning how, as in ships, to make iron 
swim—the sun, as in photographs, to paint portraits— 
the lightning, as in telegraphs, to carry messages— 
and fire and water, as in locomotives, to whirl us 
along the ground with the speed of an eagle’s wing— 
man has, to use the words of Scripture, even in our 
own time, “ found out many inventions.” Yet he has 
not added one to the number of our cereals during 
the last four thousand years. He appears in fact to 
have started on his career with a knowledge of these : 
a knowledge Ite could have obtained from none but 
God. He it was who taught him the arts of agricul- 
ture-—-what plants to cultivate, and how to cultivate 
them. There is that indeed in the nature of wheat, 
barley, and the other cereals, which goes almost to 
demonstrate that God specially created them for man’s 
use, and originally committed them to his care. These 
plants are unique in two respects—first, unlike others, 
the fruits or roots of which we use for food, they are 
found wild nowhere on the face of the whole earth; 
and secondly, unlike others also, they cannot prolong 
their existence independent of man, without his care 
and culture. 

For example, let a field which has been sown with 





| nature—and what happens? The following year a 
| scanty crop, springing from the grain it shed, may 
| rise in thin stalks on the uncultivated soil: but ina 
few summers more, every vestige of it has vanished: 
‘‘ nor left a wrack behind.” 

A more than curious, this is an important fact. It 
proves that those grains which form his main sub- 
sistence cannot maintain themselves without the hand 
and help of man; and proving that, it proves this 
also, that man started on his career a tiller of the 
ground—no such being as infidels in their hatred of 
the Bible represent him to have been—a naked savage, 
ignorant alike of arts and letters, little raised in in- 
telligence above the wild animals in whose dens he 
sought a home, and of whose prey he sought a share, 
This factin Natural History corroborates the testimony 
of Scripture ; and shows us, in fields where every stalk 
stands up a living witness for the truth of the Bible, 
the revelations of God’s word visibly written on the 
face of Nature. Waving with golden corn, and 
sounding with the songs of reapers, these fields carry 
the thoughtful mind back to the days when God first 
set man to till the ground; and, suggestive of Eden, 
they prompt the wish that with its primeval employ- 
ments more of its primeval innocence were found 
among our rural population. 

The scene before me, as I write these words, sug- 
gests another view of the occupation in which Boaz 
spent his days. Beyond the estuary of the Dee, 
over whose broad sands, celebrated in tragic song, the 
tide, flecked with the sails of shipping craft and fish- 
ing-boats, has rolled, lies, a few miles off, the winding 
shore of Wales—the land rising gently from the beach 
in corn and pasture fields to heights over which a 
picturesque range of mountains heaves itself up 
against the evening sky. Along that low shore lie 
scattered towns and villages, whose tall chimneys, 
dwarfing tower and steeple, pour out their smoke to 
pollute the air, and cast a murky veil on the smiling 
face of nature. These bespeak the trades they pursue 
who, leaving the husbandman to his cheerful labours 
on the green surface of the earth, penetrate its bowels 
to rob them of their hidden treasures—the mine of 
its coals, and the mountains of their metals. But 
these—valuable as they are, many hands as they 
employ, and much as they contribute to the influence 
and wealth of our country—are undergoing a process 
of exhaustion. Some think we shall soon reach their 
limit; and are already bewailing the prospect when, 
with fires quenched in ruined furnaces, and spindles 
rusting in silent mills, and ships rotting in unfre- 
quented harbours, Britain shall bid a long farewell 
to all her greatness. But when mines are empty, and 
furnaces stand quenched and cold, and deep silence 
reigns in the caverns where the axe of the pitman 
sounded, the husbandman shall still plough the soil. 
His, the first man’s, shall probably be the last man’s 
employment. Continued throughout those millennial 
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years when, with swords turned into ploughshares 
and spears into pruning hooks, ‘‘the whole earth is 
at rest, and is quiet,” the archangel’s trumpet shall 
scare the peasant at the plough, or summon him 
from the harvest-field. Fit emblem of the blessings 
of saving grace, the bounties of the soil are exhaust- 
less. Husbandry will thus prove, as it is the oldest, 
the most permanent of all employments; and, since 
it produces the nation’s food, and is according to 
many the true source of its wealth, there is none 
with which the public welfare is so extensively and 
intimately bound up. 

The occupation which Boaz followed rises still 
higher in importance when we look at the multitudes 
itemploys. Great as we are in commerce and manu- 
factures—clothing nations with our fabrics, covering 
every sea with ships, and carrying the produce of our 
arts to every shore—the cultivation of the soil employs 
a larger number of hands than any other trade. And 
thus if ‘‘ the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber” be a sound and noble adage, the temporal, moral, 
and spiritual interests of our agricultural population 
should bulk very large in the eyes of Christian 
patriots. Now these interests turn to a great extent 
on the manner in which those who follow Boaz’s 
occupation discharge their duties: and it is therefore a 
matter of thankfulness that in him the Book which 
instructs both kings and beggars, peers and peasants, 
how to live, sets before us a model farmer. Happy 
our country were all its farmers like him, and all 
their servants like his!—making rural innocence a 
reality; not merely a poet’s dream, or the graceful 
ornament of a speech. Let us study this pattern. 


HIS DILIGENCE IN BUSINESS. 


Boaz was not one whom necessity compelled to 
labour. He was rich ; and is indeed called ‘‘ a mighty 
man of wealth.” Yet he made that no reason for 
wasting kis life in ease and idleness. Nor though, 
as appears from the Scripture narrative, he employed 
overseers—men no doubt of character and integrity— 
did he consider it right to commit his business en- 
tirely into their hands. Here is a lesson for us. 

In the first place, such irresponsibility is not good 
for servants. It places them in circumstances of 
temptation to act dishonestly; and yielding to tempta- 
tions to which no man is justified in unneces- 
sarily exposing others, many a good servant has 
had their ruin to lay at the door of a too easy and 
confiding master. Neither is it, in the second place, 
for the master’s interests. The eye of the master 
maketh a fat horse, says an English proverb. 
The farmer ploughs best with his feet, says a 
Scotch one—his success turning on the attention 
he personally gives to the superintendence of his 
servants, and the different interests of his farm. 
Boaz in the field among his reapers, or at the 
Winnowing season foregoing the luxury of a bed to 
sleep at the back of a heap of corn, that, losing no 
time in travelling between his house and the distant 
threshing floor, he might resume his work by the 
break of day, is an example of these old, wise adages ; 
and how, pattern to others as well as farmers, a Chris- 
tian should be—as the Apostle says, and Jesus was— 
“not slothful in business,” while “fervent in spirit, 
IiT.—47, 





serving the Lord.” Religion, sanctifying the secu- 
larities of life, does not teach us to neglect our 
business; but, on the contrary, to attend to it— 
making it as much our duty to repair to our farm, or 
shop, or counting-house, during the week, as, turning 
our back on them and dismissing their cares from our 
minds, to repair to church on the Lord’s day. 

The hand of the diligent, says the wise man, maketh 
rich. It does more: Boaz’s industry probably contri- 
buted as much to his moral safety as to his material 
wealth. Neither in the inspired Bible, nor elsewhere, 
is there a more important practical truth than that 
expressed by the epigrammatic saying, The devil 
tempts every man, but an idle man tempts the devil: 
and thus it is best for men themselves—and for others 
also—when their circumstances impose on them a 
life of constant industry. Those engaged in Boaz’s 
pursuits form no exception to that adage; as was 
remarkably illustrated by the state of a country parish 
with which I was once acquainted. Many of its 
farms were held on life-leases, and at very low 
rents; but the rest were let at prices which required 
their tenants to be industrious and economical. And 
so inferior in point of culture was the first class 
to the second, that a stranger could have told which 
was which. Nor were the advantages of a con- 
dition which neither permits nor fosters idleness less 
visible in the character of the farmers, than in the 
condition of the farms. With exceptions of course 
on both sides, those who could not meet term-day 
without being diligent in business, were respectable 
in character, men of sober habits, wealthy and well to 
do; while not a few of the others became bankrupts— 
some living as much bankrupt in character, as they died 
insolvent in circumstances. The bird that ceases to use 
its wings dves not hang in mid-air, but drops like a 
stone .to the ground; and by a law almost as certain, 
he sinks into evil habits whose time and faculties are 
not engaged on innocent and good employments. So 
much is this the case, that though periods of relaxa- 
tion are desirable, there is danger in unduly prolong- 
ing them. ‘‘ There are few indeed,” says Addison in 
the Spectator, ‘‘ who know how to be idle and innocent : 
every diversion they take is at the expense cf some one 
virtue or another, and their very first step out of 
business is into vice or folly.” The purest water left 
to stagnate grows putrid; and the finest soil thrown 
into fallow soon throws up a crop of weeds. Had 
David, as in other days, followed his army to the 
battle-field, he had perilled his life, but saved his 
character ; escaping a temptation that owed perhaps 
more than half its power to the luxurious ease and 
idleness of a palace. Idleness is the mother of mis- 
chief: and who would keep their hands from doing 
wrong must employ them in doing good. 

But this can only be done to the advantage of others, 
as well as of ourselves, by imitating the diligence of 
Boaz. ‘‘Slothful in business,” he had not been in 
circumstances to be generous as well as just. I have 
had much to do with begging of a kind; and have 
often observed that those were most distinguished for 
their munificence in charities who were most distin- 
guished for their diligence in business. It gives the 
ability to bless others; and in that a good man wil’ 
find ample reasons for managing his affairs wit 
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diligence and discretion—making it a matter, not of 
choice, but of conscience. If we do not need money, 
others do. Many good and noble causes, like Ruth, 
require assistance; nor can any but those who are 
careful of their affairs afford to deal with them as 
Boaz with the widow, whom he generously invited 
to the bounties of his table—besides, with such a 
delicate regard to her feelings as reflected the highest 
credit on his own, whispering to his servants, ‘‘ Let 
her glean among the sheaves, and let fall some hand- 
fuls on purpose for her.” 

Here is a pattern to copy; and a noble incentive to 
diligence in business—one which, though we take a long 
step from the case of this honourable man to that of 
a thief, Paul employed, saying, ‘‘ Let him who stole 
steal no more; but rather let him labour, working 
with his hands the thing which is good, that he may 
have to give to him that needeth.”” For this end, men 
who could afford to retire from business have con- 
tinued in it. Instead of seeking rest in the evening 
of life, they have laboured on to its close; they have 
denied themselves for Him who denied himself for 
them ; and that they might have to give to such as 
lacked, toiled on till the oar dropped from their weary 
hands. Far more than the life of the hermit who 
retires to cloister or mossy cell, that he may pass the 
long day in solitude and alone with God, or that of 
one who occupies his whole time with religious 
speculations, or the ordinary duties of devotion, is 
his a religious life who for such an object holds his 
post to the last; continuing diligent in business, that 
he may have wherewithal to glorify God, assist the 
cause of the Redeemer, and bless humanity—that he 
may be a husband of the widow, and a father of the 
fatherless ; that he may reclaim the lapsed, and raise 
the fallen, and whether they be the godless at home 
or the heathen abroad, save such as are ready to 
perish. 

HIS COURTEOUSNESS. 


“* Be ye courteous” is a duty which Paul—himself a 
fine example of it—enjoins on Christians. He who 
began his defence before Agrippa in this graceful 
fashion—‘‘I think myself happy, King Agrippa, be- 
cause I shall answer for myself this day before thee 
touching all the things whereof I am accused of the 
Jews; especially because I know thee to be expert in 
all customs and questions which are among the Jews: 
wherefore I beseech thee to hear me patiently ””—was 
no rude, coarse, vulgar man. His was courtesy to a 
superior; but a still finer ornament of manners, and 
of religion also, is courtesy to inferiors. And what a 
fine example of that is Boaz! It is with no cold 
looks, nor distant air, nor rough specch, nor haughty 
bearing, making his reapers painfully sensible of 
their inferiority—that they are servants and he 
their master—Boaz enters the harvest-field. ‘‘The 
master!” spoken by one who has espied him ap- 
proaching — words that strike with dread the noisy 
urchins of a school—neither turns their mirth into 
silence, nor makes them start to reluctant labours. 
Benevolence beams forth in his looks; and as the 
children who have attended their mothers to the field, 
won of old by his gifts and ready smile, run to meet 
him, he approaches with kindness on his lips. These 











are not sealed in cold silence, or opened but to find 
fault with his servants, and address them roughly. 
‘The Lord be with you,” is his salutation. They, 
dropping work, face round, sickles in hand, health in 
their ruddy cheeks, and the sweat of honest labour on 
their brows, to welcome their master ; and, his inferiorg 
in rank, but his equals in pious courtesy, to reply, 
‘*The Lord bless thee!” More beautiful than the 
morning, with its dews sparkling like diamonds on 
the grass, and its golden beams tipping the surround- 
ing hills of Bethlehem, these morning salutations 
between master and servants! Loving him, they 
esteemed his interests their own. 

These beautiful expressions, as might be inferred 
from the words of the 129th Psalm: ‘‘ Let them be 
as the grass upon the house-tops, which withereth 
afore it groweth up; wherewith the mower filleth not 
his hand, nor he that bindeth sheaves his bosom; 
neither do they which go by say, The blessing of the 
Lord be upon you: we bless you in the name of the 
Lord,” may possibly have grown into a custom. Be 
itso. It was a very good custom. 
the kindly relations that subsisted in these happy days 
between masters and servants; and the lack of which 
in ours breeds the jealousies that ever and anon break 
out in the unhappy strikes that entail such pecuniary 
losses on the employers, and such bitter sufferings on 
the families of the employed. Whatever may have 
been the case with others, Boaz’s courtesy was more 
than a form of speech ; that French politeness, so often 
like the French polish which imparts to mean timber 
the lustre of fine-grained woods. - His conduct corre- 
sponded with his speech. Observe the eye of compas- 
sion he cast on Ruth; his kindness to the lonely 
stranger; the delicacy with which he sought to 
save her feelings while he relieved her poverty; the 
respect he showed to her misfortunes -and her 
generous attachment to Naomi. He paid as much 
honour to the virtues and feelings of this poor gleaner 
as if she had been the finest lady in the land. Behold 
true courteousness ! 

This grace is a great set-off to piety. As such it 
should be assiduously cultivated by all who desire to 
‘adorn the doctrine’ of God our Saviour”—religion 
associated with a kind and courteous manner, being, 
to use Solomon’s figure, like ‘‘apples of gold in 
pictures of silver.” 

Nor is there any reason, as the case of Boaz proves, 
why courteousness should be foreign to a country 
life; or rural scenes should breed rude manners. 
No doubt those who reside in towns, being brought 
in frequent contact with others, acquire a polish more 
readily than country people—even as the stones on 
the sea-beach become rounded ‘and smooth by the 
tides that roll them against each other. Allowance 
is to be made for this, and other disadvantages which 
belong to country life. For candour requires us, in 
judging others, to take into account the drawbacks of 
their position; that every profession has its own 
peculiar temptations; and that censorious people will 
find it easier to condemn the faults of others, than 
they would, were they in their circumstances, to avoid 
them. The cultivator, like the lord of the soil, seldom 
meets his superiors; and even his equals much less 
frequently than the citizen, who, on crowded, ’change 
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and busy streets, comes in daily contact with many, 
of talents, acquirements, and position as good as his 
own. Walking his farm as a little kingdom—-as the 
captain of a man-of-war his quarter-deck—and sur- 
rounded only by servants and inferiors, the cireum- 
stances of a farmer are not the most conducive to the 
acquisition of very courteous manners. Yet what he, 
as well as all other masters, may and should be is seen 
in Boaz. A farmer, he was in the old, true sense of 
the word, every inch a gentleman; pious, yet of 
polished manners; wealthy, yet gracious to the poor, 
and esteeming virtue above rank or riches; with 
dependents, yet treating the humblest of them with 
respectful courtesy; one in whom were beautifully 
blended the politeness of a court and the simple 
virtues of a country life. 

& good practical lesson may be learned from the 
way in which this man bore himself toward his 
inferiors. It is by no means uncommon to hear ser- 
yants, our peasantry, and the common people blamed 
for their rude and vulgar manners. But they who 
censure what I do not altogether deny, far less 
commend, would do well to remember that there were 
more servants courteous as those of Boaz, were there 
more masters like him. Why are the lower classes 
not respectful to the superior? May it not be, and is 
it not true to a large extent, that the latter are not 
respectful to them. Like begets like, they say; and 
of that, so far as courteousness is concerned, France, 
and other countries of the Continent, furnish remark- 
able illustrations. One of their pleasant features is 
the respectful manner which the upper classes show 
to the humbler, with which a master addresses his 
own servant. The result is that the lower catch the 
manners of the upper classes, and are not rude, be- 
cause they are not rudely treated. Men are like 
mirrors; they reflect the features of those that look at 
them. 

We, Britons, plume ourselves on our superiority to 
our neighbours in morals and religion. But why 
should not religion in begetting kind and courteous 
manners do as much, and more for us than nature or 
fashion does for them? What rude and unmannerly 
language have I heard addressed to servants! How 
little do many scruple to wound the feelings of their 
inferiors !—a vulgar and cowardly, as well as an un- 
christian thing. They cannot return the blow; and 
itis like striking a man when he is down. Courteous- 


“ness lies in a due regard to the feelings of others, and 


isa Christian duty. Paul enforced it by his precepts, 
and illustrated it by his example. The whole tone 
and tenor of the Bible teaches us to be gentle; to be 
courteous as well as kind; to esteem men of low 
degree; to be kindly affectioned one toward another ; 
and so to bear ourselves to our inferiors as to make 
them forget, rather than remember, their inferiority. 
The followers of Jesus are to be humble, not haughty 
—‘‘clothed with humility,” says the Apostle: a robe, 
next to the righteousness which, covering all our sins, 
Was woven on Calvary and dyed white in the blood 
of Christ, the fairest man can wear. 


HIS PIETY. 
**The Lord be with you”—his address to the reapers 


_ on entering the harvest-field—has the ring of sterling 





metal. What a contrast Boaz offers to farmers we have 
known, by whose lips God’s name was frequently 
profaned, but never honoured—their servants, like 
their dogs and horses, being often cursed, but never 
once blessed! And in accordance with the apophthegm, 
Like master like man, what shocking oaths have we 
heard, volleying as it were out of the mouth of hell, 
from the lips of coarse, animal, sensual farm-servants ! 

Boaz almost noyer opens his mouth but pearls drop 
out. His speech breathes forth pious utterances. All 
his conversation is seasoned with grace; and though 
the result of a divine change of heart, how natural 
his religion seems !—not like a gala-dress assumed 
for the occasion—not like gum-flowers worn for 
ornament, but such as spring living from the sward— 
not like an artificial perfume that imparts a passing 
odour to a thing that is dead, but the odours exhaled 
by roses or lilies bathed in the dews of heaven. _ One 
who could say, ‘‘I have set the Lord always before me.” 
God is in all the good man’s thoughts; and His holy 
name as often in his mouth to be honoured, as it is in 
others to be profaned. Though it may have been a 
common custom to bless the harvest and its reapers, 
he did it from his heart; nor were they words of 
course, or custom, he spoke when bending on Ruth 
an eye of mingled pity and admiration, he said, 
‘*Tt hath fully been showed me all that thou hast 
done unto thy mother-in-law since the death of thine 
husband: and how thou hast left thy father, and thy 
mother, and the land of thy nativity, and art come 
unto a people which thou knewest not heretofore. 
The Lord remember thy work; and a full reward be 
given thee of the Lord God of Israel, under whose 
wings thou art come to trust.” 

Nor was it only in the language of piety that his 
piety expressed itself. It did not evaporate in words. 
We have heard him speak, see how he acts! One 
night sleeping by a heap of corn, alone as he supposed, 
he wakes to find a woman lying at his feet. It is 
Ruth. Instructed by Naomi, she takes this strange 
Jewish fashion—of which, as of herself, in a future 
article, we shall have more to say—to seek her rights, 
and commit her fortunes into his hands. There is 
not in all history a passage more honourable to true 
religion than the story of that midnight meeting. 
Silver seven times purified never shone brighter, as it 
flowed from the glowing furnace, than Boaz’s high 
principles then and there—not purer or brighter the 
stars that looked down on the scene of such a trial, 
and such a triumph. The house of God, the holy 
table where, by the symbols of Christ’s bloody death, 
saints have held high intercourse with heaven, never 
begot purer thoughts than this threshing-floor that 
night. A noble contrast to such as, disgracing their 
profession, have received women beneath their roof to 
undermine their virtue and work their ruin, Boaz in 
his fear of God and sacred regard to a poor gleaner’s 
good name, is a pattern toall men. Ruling his own 
spirit, he stands there ‘‘ better than he that taketh a 
city.” He is enrolled among the progenitors of the 
Messiah ; nor, take him for all in all, was there one 
in the list of whom Christ had less cause‘ to be 
ashamed; more worthy to be the ancestor of an in- 
carnate God, of Him who was ‘‘holy, harmless, and 
undefiled, separate from sinners.” 
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HIS CARE FOR THE MORAL AND RELIGIOUS INTERESTS 
OF HIS SERVANTS. 


Boaz in his own life set them an example of piety 
which could hardly fail to produce a favourable im- 
pression on their minds. Some are content to get 
work out of their servants; they take no interest in 
their souls—no more than if, like the cattle they tend, 
they had no souls at all. Unlike these, Boaz spoke 
to his servants as a God-fearing man. One who felt 
himself responsible to God and to their parents also, 
he charged himself with the care of their, morals. 
This appears in the warnings and kind instructions he 
gave both to them, and to Ruth. So soon as he found 
her in his fields she became the object not of his 
compassion only, but of his pious regards; and 
though but a poor gleaner, nor servant of his at 
all, he took as much pains to protect her from con- 
tamination, or insult, as if she had been his own 
daughter. 

People speak of Model Farms. In the best sense 
of the expression his was one; and farmers will find 
in his care for the virtuous and religious interests of 
his servants a most excellent pattern to copy. There 
is great need they should. Many are more careful 
about their cattle and crops than of their children and 
servants—of the hours they keep; of the manner in 
which they spend their Sabbaths; of their associates ; 
of the dangers to which the nature of their work 
exposes them ; and above all of their being often left, 
and sometimes, I may say, forced, to seek company 
and courtship under the cloud of night. It were as 
reasonable to look for grapes from thorns, or figs from 
thistles, as for a pious and moral population in some 
parts of the country. 

Look for example at that gang system of young 
men and women working together in the fields with- 
out any proper guardianship, which, prevailing every- 
where to some extent, has assumed in England such 
proportions of iniquity, cruelty, and evil, as to call— 
and not too soon—for the exposures of the press, and 
the interference of Parliament. 

‘The system of organised labour, known by the name of 
‘ Agricultural Gangs,’ exists,’ says the Commissioners, “in 
Lincolnshire, Huntingdonshire, Cambridgeshire, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and Nottinghamshire; and, in a few instances, in 
the counties of Northampton, Bedford, and Rutland. They 
consist of the gang master, and a number of women and 
young persons of both sexes from six to eighteen years of age. 
The numbers in each gang are from ten to forty. The whole 
number of boys and girls employed in the public gangs 
amounts to about 7,000, and in the private to as many as 
20,000.” 

These gangs age engaged in out-door work ; and hell 
and heaven hardly offer a stronger contrast than the 
fields where Boaz went with pious salutations, and 
those where these unhappy creatures are brutally 
treated, and initiated in very childhood into the 
practice of the grossest vices. For the cruelty of the 
system, let us hear a mother, Mrs. Adams, the wife 
of a labourer in Huntingdonshire. She says :— 

“In June, 1862, my daughters, Harriet and Sarah, aged 
respectively eleven and thirteen years, were engaged to 
work on Mr. Worman’s land at Stilton. When they got 
there he took them to near Peterborough : there they worked 
for six weeks, going and returning each day. The distance 
each way is eight miles, so that they had to walk sixteen 
miles each day on all the six working days of the week, 








besides working in the field from eight o’clock to five or half- 
past in the afternoon. They used to start from home at five 
in the morning, and seldom got back before nine. They 
had to find all their own meals, as well as their own tools 
(such as hoes). They (the girls) were good for nothing at 
the end of the six weeks. The ganger persuaded me to send 
my little girl Susan, who was then six years of age. She 
walked all the way (eight miles) to Peterborough to her work, 
and worked from eight o’clock to half-past five, and received 
fourpence. She was that tired that her sisters had to. carry 
her the best part of the way home—eight miles, and she was 
ill from it for three weeks, and never went again.” 


For its immoral results, amply testified to by others, 
take the evidence of Dr. Morris, of Spalding, as read 
by the Earl of Shaftesbury in the House of Lords :— 


“T have been in practice in the town of Spalding for 
twenty-five years, and during the greater portion of this 
time I have been medical officer to the Spalding Union 
infirmary. I am convinced that the gang system is the 
cause of much immorality. The evil in the system is the 
mixture of the sexes in the case of boys and girls of twelve 
to seventeen years of age under no proper control. The 
gangers, as you know, take the work of the farmers. Their 
custom is to pay their children once a week at some beer- 
house, and it is no uncommon thing for their children to be 
kept waiting at the place till eleven or twelve o’clock at 
night. At the infirmary mafy girls of fourteen years of 
age, and even girls of thirteen, up to seventeen years of age, 
have been brought in pregnant to be confined there. The 
girls have acknowledged that their ruin has taken place in 
this gang work. The offence is committed in going or re- 
turning from their work. Girls and boys of this age go five, 
six, or even seven miles to work, walking in droves along the 
roads and by-lanes. I have myself witnessed gross inde- 
cencies between boys and girls of fourteen to sixteen years 
of age. I once saw a young girl insulted by some five or 
six boys on the road-side. Other older persons were about 
twenty or thirty yards off, but they took no notice. The 
girl was calling out,-which caused me to stop. I have also 
seen boys bathing in the brooks, and girls between thirteen 
and nineteen looking on from the bank.” 


We used to speak of slave-grown cotton being wet 
with the tears, and dyed with the blood of injured 
humanity; but it is at a price as high it seems that 
some of England’s counties grow their corn! 

Happily such wrongs and immoralities are not 
general, far less universal. Yet it must be confessed 
that there is a lamentable amount of immorality 
among the population of most, if not all, of our 
country districts. Take this illustration from a Report 
on the state of Religion and Morals by a committee of 
the Free Church of Scotland :— 


“ As much of the district we visited was agricultural, our 
attention was specially directed to the moral and spiritual 
condition of the agricultural class. We found, that over all 
the country, a large number of boys and girls, from nine 
to fifteen or sixteen years of age, were engaged for about 
eight months of the year in herding cattle. Being the chil- 
dren of poor parents, they were but half-educated when they 
entered on this work. They were employed in it both 
Sabbath-day and week-day, and seldom had an opportunity 
of attending the house of God or the Sabbath-school. 
Except in the few cases where the master was a religious 
man, or sonie member of the family took an interest in the 
spiritual well-being of dependents, their spiritual good was 
entirely neglected. As a class, they seemed never to have 
been much thought of. As it is from them, as they grow 
up, the farm-servant class, male and female, are taken, may 
we not discover in this sad treatment of our herd boys and 
girls, one of the chief causes of that thoughtlessness, m- 
difference, and immorality, which to so great an extent 
distinguish our agricultural population? We found many 
admirable specimens of God-fearing men and women among 
them. ‘These, however, are the exceptions. One of the 
most difficult positions at present for the maintenance of a 
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consistent and faithful adherence to Christ is, we believe, 
that of a farm-servant. As a class, they are truthful and 
sober. It is only at feeing markets, which are the curse of 
a place, they think that they are at liberty to get drunk, 
without much guilt attaching to them. There is much 

fanity, however, among them; and we were grieved to 
— that the sin of swearing was becoming very common 
among the young in some parts we visited, arising, as some 
thought, from the sojourn of gangs of navvies there, when 
the railways of the north were being made. In many of the 
districts, particularly within the bounds of the Presbyteries 
of Elgin and Strathbogie, the farm-servants in large 
numbers absent themselves from the house of God. They 
look on that day as their own, and consider that no master 
or mistress has a right even to ask them how they spend it. 
It is employed as a day of visiting and feasting in each 
other’s bothies.- In many cases, it is true, they are never 
asked to join in worship with the family they serve, even if 
a family altar is kept up in the house; and in those in- 
stances in which they are invited, a number of them refuse 
to attend. 

“The great sin of this class is illegitimacy. It is most 

valent in Banffshire and some sections of Morayshire. 

o country district which your Deputies visited is, however, 
exempt from it. It is one of those questions which the 
Church is urgently called to consider as she has never yet 
done, and the more so, as it is found that it is a sin which 
has a tendency to perpetuate itself, for it is no uncommon 
thing to find generations of illegitimates. When we come 
to examine into the social causes of it, much perplexity 
overhangs the subject. We find it as prevalent in the dis- 
tricts of small farms as of large. We find it to be no less 
so where there are no bothies, but where the farmer is 
assisted in farm-work by his own sons and daughters, as 
where there are bothies. 

“Some of the causes to which its prevalence is attributed 
we found to be— 

“(1.) Constant changes of place, for which such facilities 
are afforded by feeing markets; and thus the evil habits 
of one district are introduced into others. The length of 
service seldom exceeds six months. 

“(2.) The religious neglect of this class generally by their 
masters. 

“(3.) The fearfully low tone of feeling prevalent on the 
subject.” 

What can be worse than the conversation often 
held in barns and fields where there is none to restrain 
its polluted flow? and do not the reports of the 
Registrars under tho head of illegitimate births, 
while unveiling but a portion of the immorality, 
disclose enough to make our land ashamed of its 
vices, and our churches of their apathy? Not that 
these reports afford a fair criterion by which to deter- 
mine the comparative morality of town and country. 
Reading them, we might suppose that virtue, unlike 
those plants that decay on being removed from the pure 
air of the country, thrives best in a smoky atmosphere; 
and had fled from hill and dale, rural scenes and 
peasant cottages, to reside in towns. This were a 
great mistake. Such tables illustrate the paradox 
that facts are sometimes more deceptive even than 
figures. There may be the greatest immorality under 
certain forms, where it presents the least appearance. 
Much of the vice of cities finds no place in the reports 
of Registrars ; but, so far as these are concerned, flows 
like the foul sewers that lie below the streets, con- 
cealed from public view. 

With the view of applying a cure, a more important 
matter than the relative merits, or demerits, of town 
and country is, to discover the causes—always allow- 
ng for the depravity of our nature—to which the 
immoralities of our rural districts may be ascribed. 














In the first place, these may lie to no small extent 
in the laxity of the churches. The discipline which 
our Lord and his apostles committed to their 
successors has no existence in many places, and 
is in others but a name, and mockery. The holy 
Sacrament of the Supper, with the ordinance of 
Baptism, is administered to all and sundry, with- 
out any respect to qualifications or character. It 
is proper to acknowledge this—Let ‘‘judgment begin 
at the house of God.” And when He, as of old, 
may say “her priests have violated my law, and 
have profaned mine holy things; they have put no 
difference between the holy and the profane, neither 
have they showed difference between the clean and 
unclean,” no wonder that the standard of morality is 
low.. We cannot expect it to be raised till the churches 
resume the use of the keys, and their ministers, 
breaking free from the trammels of a spurious delicacy, 
openly denounce the vices that are cating like a cancer 
into the bosom of society. Were this done with some- 
thing of the love of John the Apostle, and the fire of 
John the Baptist, hearers would cease to complain of 
sermons being “ flat and unprofitable,” and preachers 
of being surrounded by drowsy congregations. 

But, in the second place, much of the abounding 
immorality is due to the negligence of parents, of the 
master and mistress of the household or farm, of those 
who can take a close and daily care of the morals of 
such as they havein charge. Let every man that hasa 
farm, every man indeed that is a master, take Boaz for 
his model! It is not enough that they do not corrupt 
their servants, and may hold in deserved abhorrence 
the villain who receives some poor girl into his house 
to work her ruin and to blast her character. How 
many do not take sufficient care to prevent those 
whom they would not corrupt from being corrupted ! 
Their moral and spiritual interests are sacrificed to 
indifference, to economy, to conyenience—servants 
being exposed in the house and field to the ‘ evil com- 
munications which corrupt good manners,” to tempta- 
tions to which no man with a proper regard to her 
virtue would expose his own daughter. This is wrong. 
It wrongs servants, who have a strong claim on our 
kind and Christian interest—it wrongs the parents, who, 
perhaps with trembling hearts and many prayers, have 
committed them to our charge—it wrongs the country, 
whose morals and happiness should be our care—it 
wrongs God, who is no respecter of persons, and 
cares as much for a humble servant as for a lordly 
master—it wrongs the Saviour, who died for them, 
and having taken their form, has a peculiar sympathy 
with servants: and last of all, it wrongs ourselves, 
as many shall find on meeting Him who reckoned with 
Cain for his brother, saying, ‘‘ Where is thy brother 
Abel ?” 

Let it not be supposed from these remarks that I 
do not love the people as well as the scenes of the 
country; or am ignorant of how much that is lovely 
and excellent, fair and honest, good and pious, dwells 
in farm homestead and lowly: cottage. 

‘‘ Sure peace is his: a solid life, estranged 

To disappointment, and fallacious hope ; 

Rich in content, in Nature’s bounty rich, 

In herbs, and fruits: whatever greens the Spring, 

When heaven descends in showers; or bends the bough, 
When Summer reddens, and when Autumn beams; 
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Or in the Wintry glebe whatever lies 

Concealed, and fattens with the richest sap : 
These are not wanting ; nor the milky drove, 
Luxuriant, spread o’er all the lowing vale ; 

Nor bleating mountains ; nor the chide of streams, 
And hum of bees, inviting sleep sincere 

Into the guileless breast, beneath the shade, 

Or thrown at large amid the fragrant hay ; 

Nor aught beside of prospect, grove, or song, 
Dim grottoes, gleaming lakes, and fountain clear. 
Here too lives simple truth: plain innocence ; 
Unsullied beauty ; sound, unbroken youth, 
Patient of labour, with a little pleased ; 

Health ever blooming ; unambitious toil.’’ 

It has been my privilege and happiness to have 
seen beautiful examples of rural piety. Indeed, the 
deepest early impressions of reverence I can recall 
were made by a near relative, who was a farmer. 
Born in the early part of the last century, remember- 
ing the rebellion of 1745, he was an old man before 
I could know him. The weight of nearly fourscore 
years and ten had not bent his form, which was still 
straight as a lance; but his voice was low and tremu- 
lous, his step short and feeble, and his long spare locks 
as white as driven snow. His appearance was at all 
times venerable ; but at the table, when soated beside 
his aged partner, bowed down and blind with years 
—also a devout Christian, though of stern mould, 
who fasted one whole day each week, nor ever told 
husband or children, why—his manner when he asked 
the blessing rose into the sublime. Uncovering his 
aged head, taking off the broad bonnet which, the 
fashion of his early days, he wore to the last, he 
turned his face upwards with an expression of deep 
solemnity. There was a moment’s silence, as if he 
was gathering up all his mind to enter the presence of 
a Heavenly Majesty. And when the blessing came 
forth in slow, and solemn, and trembling accents, 
what a contrast it afforded to the mumbled, curt, 
hurried, ‘‘ For what we are to receive, the Lord make 
us thankful,” we often hear! The words were few 
and well chosen; but there was that in the old man’s 


voice, face, and manner, which communicated feelings 
of solemnity even to thoughtless childhood — the 
venerable worshipper looking like one that stood 
before the throne, and saw the august Being whom he 
addressed. 

These early impressions of rural piety were not 
impaired by the seven years I spent as the minister 
of a country parish. Numbering about a thousand in- 
habitants, there was only one man of the whole num- 
ber who did not attend the house of God—and he 
was half crazy ; there was also but one of years to 
read who could not—and he was no native, but 
an interloper; and among the common people there 
was not one who could properly be called a drunkard 
—not even the old soldier, who occasionally exceeded 
on pension-day. With a parish library, both secular 
and religious, resorted to by many readers; with a 
parish savings-bank, set on foot to promote habits of 
temperance and economy, in which I left, on being 
called to Edinburgh, many hundred pounds, the 
savings of, honest industry; with a church, and 
besides a number of Sunday, two day schools, we 
were more than a match for the one public-house, 
which, situated, fortunately for us, on our boundary, 
drew most of its money from the tipplers of the neigh- 
bouring town. There I learned to love the country, 
and form a high estimate of the kindness and sobriety, 
of the virtues and piety of a well-ordered rural popu- 
lation. ‘‘ The lines had fallen to mein pleasant places.” 
The moral were much in harmony with the physical 
aspects of a scene where the fields yielded abundant 
harvests, and the air, loaded with the fragrant perfume 
of flowers, rung to the song of larks and woodland 
birds, and long lines of breakers gleamed and boomed 
upon the shore, and ships with white sails flecked the 
blue ocean, and the Bell Rock tower stood up on its 
rim to shoot cheerful beams athwart the gloom of 
night; a type of that Church which, our guide to the 
desired haven, is founded on a rock, and fearless of 








the rage of storms. 
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“How dare you come here after staying away so 
long, you naughty girl ?” said Sarah to her sister, as- 
suming a playful tone, and hastily wiping away a 
tear that glistened in her eye. 

Jane professed not to notice it. ‘‘I have been rather 
long away, I confess,” she said; ‘‘ but really it is not 
my fault. Father needs me so often that little time is 
left me to see my children.” 

By her “children” Jane meant poor people whom 
she was in the habit of visiting regularly. 

“How is father to-day?” asked Sarah, somewhat 
anxiously. 

‘Well, he is not getting better. I am afraid——” 

She did not finish the sentence. She knew how it 
would hurt her sister’s feclings if she told her that 
the old man was declining rapidly. 

“Oh, I must go and cheer him up myself,” said 
Sarah. 








‘‘Poor thing!” thought Jane; “you had better try 
and cheer yourself up.” 

“You cannot see him just at this moment,” she 
said to her sister. ‘He is trying to get. a little 
sleep, as he did not sleep any during the night. But 
if you have an hour to spare, you might as well go 
with me to see Maggie Douglas, who lives not far 
from this.” 

““Who is Maggie Douglas ?” 

‘She is a poor woman who has gone through many 
trials, and has borne them with great courage and 
patience. She is of a respectable family, and got a 
good education. She was a governess in a gentle- 











man’s family in Ayrshire, and married a ship-cap- 
tain, by whom she has had five children. But un- | 
happily her husiand took to drink and gambling, and 
turned out altogether a bad man. The owners paid 
him off, and he has been loitering about ever since, 
living entirely upon the earnings of his wife, who 
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works day and night at slop-work to support herself 
and her family. But, poor creature, she finds it im- 

ssible to make ends meet, for every now and then 
her husband dashes into the house and ill-treats her 
till she gives him all the money she has.” 

It was not long before the two sisters found them- 
selves in Mrs. Douglas’s house. Poverty had put 
its stamp upon everything in it, but still there was an 
appearance of order and cleanliness. Three little 
children, between four and seven, poorly dressed, but 
tidy and nice-looking, were playing in the room. 
Care and grief had withered the roses on the mother’s 
cheeks, but had not extinguished the fire in her large 
blue eyes. Her dress was humble, yet it could not 
prevent her fine figure from appearing in all its sym- 
metrical beauty. Though clad almost like a beggar, 
she had the bearing of a lady. 

No sooner had Jane entered the room than a plea- 
sant smile lighted up the faces of mother and children. 
The poor little things knew that Miss McLaren never 
came with empty hands, and they had no toys save 
what they received from her. The mother knew that 
she never came without a word in season for a weary 
soul. 

** And how are you getting on, Mrs. Douglas?” said 
Jane, after she had emptied her bag into the hands of 
the little ones. 

‘Oh, nicely,” she said, resuming the work which 
she had laid down to receive the visitors. ‘‘ We have 
had a rest these ten days.” 

‘How is that?” asked Jane. ‘‘Is Douglas away 
from home ?” 

“Willie,” said the mother, addressing her eldest 
boy, ‘‘ take Joan and Archie out to the yard, and play 
there.—I would rather not have them in the room when 
speaking about my husband,” she continued after the 
children had left. ‘It is difficult enough for them 
to love him as their father, poor creatures. He is in 
prison,” she added, in a sorrowful tone. 

‘Tn prison !” exclaimed Jane. 

‘Yes. He has been sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment for assault. This will give us a long 
time of rest. But still my heart aches when I think of 
him.” 

‘Well, I cannot say but that I am glad he is taken 
off the street,” said Jane. ‘‘ It may make him come 
to himself, like the prodigal son.” 

‘‘May the Lord be pleased to grant it. I have 
visited him at the prison. He was very quiet, and 
willing to listen to me, which he has not been before 
for six years; and he fell on my neck and wept like 
a child, and said it was all his fault, and besought 
me to forgive him all the wrong he had done to me 
and the children.” Here she stopped, and her eyes 
filled with tears. ‘‘He is naturally a kind-hearted 
man,” she continued, ‘‘and we might have been the 
happiest couple in the world had we from the first only 
built our house upon the word of God, but we sowed to 
the flesh, and it is of the flesh that we are reaping cor- 
ruption now.” 

‘* It is a blessing that he begins to see and acknow- 
ledge that it is all his fault,” said Sarah. 

‘* Well, it is, ma’am; but though the burden of 
his guilt is great, yet I must confess that a large 
portion of it rests upon my own shoulders. And 








it is this which makes me so sad, and causes me to 
look upon him with pity rather than with anger.” 

«But you did not in any way impel him to walk on 
the wrong road, did you?” asked Sarah. 

‘*T did not impel him, but I ought to have prevented 
him,” she replied. ‘‘ You know what I mean, ma’am?” 
she continued, casting a look at Jane. 

‘‘T never spoke to my sister about you,” said Jane; 
‘she did not know I was in the habit of visiting 

7Ou.”” 

‘‘Oh, I beg your pardon, I thought she knew all 
about it.” 

“Ts it a secret ?” asked Sarah. 

‘‘Not at all, ma’am,” said Mrs. Douglas, with a gentle 
smile. ‘But your sister knows well that when she 
visited me for the first time three years ago, she 
found me as far from God as my poor husband is. 
For though I did not go to excesses, as he has done, 
yet my heart was in the world, without God and 
without Christ. And so it had been all my life till it 
pleased the Lord to send your sister to me, who 
showed me the way to Jesus. It was then I learnt 
to see that my poor husband would perhaps never 
have turned his steps towards the way of evil if I, 
his wife, had been walking in the right paths. 
Alas! ma’am, I believe many a husband would never 
come to draw sin as with a cart-rope had his wife not 
drawn it with threads of silk.” 

‘But your marriage was a very happy one in the 
beginning, was it not?” asked Sarah. 

‘Yes, at least according to the worldly .notion of 
happiness. We lived in peace and mutual kindness, 
though the foundation upon which our union rested 
was wrong. We were not united in Christ, because 
we were both of us without Him. I was a great 
lover of worldly pleasures and amusements—of novel- 
reading and theatre-going, and that kind of thing. 
My husband was mostly from home at sea, and so I 
could have it all my own way. He is a good sailor, 
but not a man of refined education. He did not 
care much for theatres and music and reading; so 
when he was at home he showed no tendency to fail 
in with my tastes. Nor did I like to forsake my in- 
clinations for his sake. It never occurred to me to look 
out for common ground on which we could meet. I 
never tried to bind him to home by making home as 
comfortable for him as I could, and my company as 
attractive as it ought to have been. I could sit for 
hours at my piano, or read a novel, and allow him to 
care for himself. Of course he sought his pleasure 
elsewhere—amongst his friends at the public-house or 
in the billiard-room. In this way I allowed him to 
gradually slide down the inclined plane towards the 
pit of destruction. How different everything would 
have been if I had taken him to Christ, introduced 
him into the company of those who love the Lord, 
caused him to read God’s word, and to speak of it to 
our children! But I loved myself and the world, and 
not caring for my own soul, I did not care for his. 
Thus with my own hands I have dug the pit into 
which we have now fallen.” 

‘“‘ But Jesus is able to pull you up out of it again,” 
said Jane; ‘‘and He will in no wise forsake you.” 

“‘T know He will not,” answered Maggie. ‘This 
knowledge is my rod and my staff. He hath per- 
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mitted us to reap the bitter fruits of what we our- 
selves have sown; but He is mighty even to distil 
sweet wine out of these bitter grapes. Since I know 
that Jesus bore all my sins and loveth me more than 
a mother loves her child, I can bear my trials with 
thanksgiving. My poor husband is in the hands of 
the enemy now, but I have good confidence that the 
great Conqueror will one day deliver him out of his 
bondage. I give Him no rest in my ‘prayers. For 
since He has brought me out of the darkness to His 
marvellous light; He is also able to save the man who 
is part of myself,—my husband, the father of my 
children.” 

It was dark when the two sisters left the afflicted 
woman. When Sarah reached home, she went up 
to her bed-room and threw herself on her knees at 
the feet of an all-merciful Saviour. Conscience- 
smitten, she lay prostrate in the dust. This was a 
turning-point in her life. Not till this moment had 
she rightly realised the fact that she was Joseph’s 
wife. 


IV. 


Op Mr. McLaren died, and when Sarah had got 
her share of his effects, there was just enough left to 
enable Jane to live respectably. The confidential 
intimacy between the two sisters, which since Sarah’s 
narriage had been interrupted, was restored when 
she renewed the covenant with Him from whom she 
had strayed away since her childhood. As she had 
a good deal of time to spare, she now almost every 
day accompanied Jane on her visits. The maternal 
joy being denied to her, she especially devoted herself 
to care for the children of the poor, for the widow, and 
for the deserted. Thus she opened up for herself a 
useful sphere of labour; and if peace was not yet 
introduced into her house, it was at least restored to 
her heart. 

But while she was trying to spread happiness in 
other people’s houses, she did not fail to remember 
the proverb: ‘‘ Physician; heal thyself.” Much to 
her joy she met with no opposition from Joseph when 
she gently endeavoured to draw his attention to the 
gospel and the higher concerns of life. When she 
happened to be alone with him, she found him not 
disinclined to listen to a portion of Scripture or a 
religious book. But she found at the same time, 
that his conversation with his two elderly companions 
constantly effaced any good impressions she had made 
upon him. It was clear to her that, humanly speak- 
ing, there was no hope of ever making those old dry 
trees bring forth the fruits of righteousness. They 
were not only infidels, but scoffers. And, unhappily, 
they exercised an almost unlimited power over Joseph, 
who was weak of character and a poor business man. 
He was entirely in the leading-strings of these two 
men. If they were to leave him, he felt that he would 
be awkwardly placed as to conducting the business. 
If they were to make public the secrets they knew, 
he would be at a loss how to save the reputation of 
the firm. Not that Joseph approved of this state of 
things. On the contrary, he disliked it. But the 
carriage was running on rails which had been laid 
long before his time, and he had neither the ability 
nor the courage to bend them in another direction. 





Sarah, however, was determined to leave no stone 
unturned to have these two men dismissed. She knew 
an excellent business man who would easily be pre- 
vailed upon to take their place. She was willing to pay 
from her own resources a good sum every year towards 
pensioning off the old men, if the firm could not afford 
to be burdened with the whole. In this spirit she began 
cautiously to throw out hints to her husband. Nor 
did he, in the beginning, shut his ears to her sugges- 
tions. But unfortunately, when after supper he found 
himself alone with his two friends over their toddy, 
he would tell them all they wished to know, and 
promise all they wanted. The two cunning foxes 
knew well what course to take. They took refuge 
in slander. They induced him to insist upon her 
giving up her capital for the business. In short, 
not two years elapsed before poor Sarah found her- 
self the victim of a shameful plot. Not only was 
all her hope of exercising any influence for good 
upon Joseph completely gone, but he himself be- 
came hostile to everything that savoured of re- 
ligion. He was cross and rude to her. Her Bible 
she had to hide lest he should burn it. Her devo- 
tions she had to perform in secret lest he should 
disturb her. Whatever money she had, had to be 
carefully concealed. He scolded her, he insulted her, 
and at last he beat her. This was especially the case 
at night, when he was invariably drunk. 

Sarah bore her cross with patience and meekness 
She sought and found strength and consolation at the 
feet of her Saviour.. Next to Him, her sister was her 
comforter. But Joseph had long since forbidden his 
house to Jane. Sarah often took a walk to the ceme- 
tery, and, seated by her mother’s grave, she would call 
to mind the days of her lost happiness. Not far from 
that spot, so hallowed to her mind, her father also lay. 
She always tried to look away from it, for the sight of 
it caused her nothing but sadness. He had not fallen 
asleep in Christ, and he had sacrificed her to his idol. 
She saw it all now, but in those days she had wor- 
shipped him as her idol. Alas, why had she not fol- 
lowed Jane’s grave warnings, who- pointed out to 
her that she was committing a grcat sin by giving 
her hand to one man while her heart belonged to 
another ? 

One afternoon, while she was sitting opposite her 
mother’s grave, absorbed in these thoughts, a hand 
gently touched her shoulder and a voice whispered— 
‘* Sarah !” 

She turned quickly round, and saw Robert Adie by 
her side. He was handsome and powerful, in all the 
strength of manhood, and the bloom of health. He 
was now at the head of a prosperous engineering 
business, and occupied one of the finest houses 
in Row. But he had not married, for he never 
could give his hand to another, save to her who 
possessed his heart. He had never seen her since 
that sad day when he learnt that she was betrothed to 
Joseph. 

A thrill expressive at once of joy, of grief, of 
shame, and of fright passed through her frame. Un- 
utterable was the agony that filled her soul when her 
eyes met his, and she saw the melancholy, hopeless 
smile with which he looked down upon her. But the 
next moment, becoming fully alive to her duty, and to 
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the danger of the moment, she started up, and whis- 
pering, ‘‘Oh, you should not have spoken to me!” 


_she walked off. 


“‘ Sarah !” cried Robert, ‘‘ only one word!” 

But away she fled, quick as her feet could carry 
her. 

With unspeakable grief Robert looked after her till 
she was quite out of sight. Then stooping down, he 
picked up a letter which Sarah had dropped. It was 
a note from Jane, as follows— 


“DEAREST SARAH,—I saw Maggie Douglas this 
morning. She is overflowing with thanks and praise 
to the Lord who has done wonders. Her husband 
is thoroughly changed. God has turned the wolf 
into a sheep of His own fold. And in how short a 
time! Only three months ago he cruelly ill-treated 
both her and her children. Do not despair, dear Sarah. 
The Lord will surely hear our prayers. Do not cease to 
loye and to pray for poor Joseph. The Lord is mighty 
to change his heart, and to change your tears into 
hymns of praise. When he scolds you, bless him in 
your heart. When he abuses you, pray for him. 
Think of Jesus, who died for us and endured such 
contradiction of sinners against himself.—In haste, 
your loving 

‘* JANE.” 


For a long while Robert Adie stood gazing at the 
letter, absorbed in deep thought. All the past stood 
out in the most vivid colours before his memory 
—those days, never to be forgotten, which now, like 
beautiful but therefore cruel dreams, were lying be- 
hind him. 

“ Poor Sarah!” he said. ‘‘ So it is only too true 
what is told of thee. Thy life’s happiness is gone!” 

Then, having folded the letter, he walked slowly 
away. 

“Oh! I must rescue her,” he said. ‘‘Surely I 
must rescue her !” 


V. 


A YEAR elapsed. To Sarah its summer had no 
flowers and its winter no sunshine. Her husband 
grew weaker and weaker in will and character. At 
times, when he was alone with her, he would confess 
his guilt, ask her forgiveness, and faithfully promise 
improvement. But these moments were rare, as he 
was seldom either without his two ‘‘ evil spirits,” or 
without the bottle. Her money was a constant bone 
of contention. But here she manifested a firmness 
of character which baffled every attack. She spent 
almost all her income for the good of the poor and the 
afflicted, and upon the support of a school for desti- 
tute children. She knew that if she were to put 
it into the business, not only would ‘that good 
work fail, but much bad work would be carried 
on with increasing energy. Scarcely a day passed 
on which she was not insulted or ill-treated. But 
she held her peace, and placed her trust and her 
cause more implicitly in the hands of her Saviour. 
But nothing could make her yield to the importuni- 
ties of her unjust husband. 

In addition to this contention from without came 
a hard strife within; a strife which often caused 





her to sink down at the feet of her Saviour, and to 
cry for mercy and aid. It was the sharpest tempta- 
tion into which an honest woman can be led. Since 
the meeting at the cemetery, Robert Adie’s image 
continually forced itself before her fancy. After her 
marriage she thought she had succeeded in dismissing 
him altogether from her mind. She had believed 
that the fire of her first and only love was com- 
pletely extinguished. But the meeting at the ceme- 
tery had all at once aroused her from her false 
security. The hidden spark, which had so long lain 
buried under the ashes, started up as if with ex- 
plosive force. She was afraid of herself. Day and 
night she wrestled, in bitter self-reproach, and in 
prayers and supplications for divine guidance. But 
the more she strove, the more clearly Robert’s image 
stood out before her mind’s eye. And especially would 
it rise to her fancy in all its beauty and loveliness at 
the moments when her husband stood before her in 
the form of a tyrant. At length she conquered, but it 
was more than human power that enabled her to carry 
the victory. "Whenever the tempter assailed her, she 
placed the image of Jesus before her mind, and this 
never failed to dispel the figure of him whom she had 
resolved to forget for ever. 

One afternoon her husband came up to the sitting- 
room. Fright and despair were expressed in his face. 
He told her that ifshe did not now give up her money 
to him, he would be completely ruined. Some of his 
large speculations had totally failed, and he found 
himself on the verge of bankruptcy. She, and none 
but she, could save him. 

It was true she couid save him, but then all her 
money would be gone, and nothing would be left 
to her save a small annuity which she had got 
from her mother. But Joseph assured her that the 
business would certainly indemnify her at no distant 
date. 

There was no time to consult anybody about the 
matter except Jane. Acting on her advice, Sarah 
consented to give the money, but upon one condition 
—that Joe and Dick should be dismissed upon small 
pensions, as the present disaster was chiefly owing to 
them. The two rogues agreed to accept their dis- 
missal upon these terms. 

Yes, the two rogues! For on the following day, 
after Sarah had given up the money, they failed to 
make their appearance. They absconded with the 
money, and were never heard of again. 

One may picture to oneself Joseph’s consternation 
and Sarah’s grief. Bankruptcy was inevitable now. 
She needed to collect all her strength and faith to 
inspire him with courage. But all her efforts were 
in vain. The next day he too had disappeared. He 
knew it was as well for him to be gone before the 
books of the firm were examined. 

Thus within the short space of a few days Sarah 
was suddenly deprived of her husband, her property, 
and her house; and she saw herself reduced to cir- 
cumstances verging upon poverty. Whether she was 
a widow she knew not, for no traces of her husband 
could be found; if she was not a widow, she was 
the more to be pitied. But she knew wherewith to 
encourage herself. 

On the first evening after she had left her house in 
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Bernard Street, she was sitting in the house of her 
sister, with whom she had for the present taken up 
her abode. ‘‘ My dear,” she said to Jane, ‘this is 
the ‘Lord’s doing, and His ways are holy and good. 
Ihave deserved all this through my sins, and it is 
right that I should reap the fruits thereof. Itis all 
gone, but I know that the mercy and loving-kindness 
of the Lord endure for ever. I remember Maggie 
Douglas’s saying :—‘ We never were united in Christ, 
so no wonder that we are severed through sin.’ As 
for my earthly goods, I feel I can, with the help of 
the Lord, easily get over the loss of them. But 
where is my poor husband? If he is alive still, he 
has nobody to help or to console him. Oh, how do I 
feel now that I am his wife!” 

It was in the spring of 1815 that these disastrous 
events took place. Resigned to her lot though Sarah 
was, yet she felt all the painfulness of her embarrassing 
circumstances, She could not remain with her sister 
long, as she was soon to be married to a country 
clergyman. And where was she to go? Sufficient 
means to live upon she had not. The only thing left 
to her was to apply for a situation. 

One evening, while she was sitting with her sister, 
the servant announced a gentleman who desired to 
speak to her. Supposing it was an answer to one of 
her advertisements, she went up to the front room; 
but no sooner had she entered than she started back 
in confusion. 

‘* Robert !” she cried; and scarcely able to support 
herself, sank down on a chair. 

‘‘Sarah,” he said, ‘“‘ will you find fault with an 
old friend if he comes to console you in your dis- 
tress ?” 

**Oh, I cannot speak to you! I must not!” she 
answered, rising to withdraw. 

‘* Sarah,” he said, gently keeping her back, ‘‘ allow 
me one word. Do not be an enemy to yourself. The 
wicked union which so cruelly separated you from me 
is broken at last. Joseph Muir, if he is not dead, has 
at any rate ceased to be your husband. MHe has 
deserted you, and you will never see him again on 
British soil. Sarah,” he continued, with great emo- 
tion, ‘‘I am the very same to you as I was from 
the beginning. Iam going to emigrate to America. 
Will you follow me as my wife ?” 

“Sir!” she said, rising up with ig re’ ‘*as long 
as I do not know that I am a widow, I shall not per- 
mit such words to be spoken to me.’ 

Rushing out of the room, she left him a prey to 
shame and grief. The next day he was on his way to 
the New World,*where he had property. 








A few days after this, the post brought a letter from 
the Continent, with the post-mark “Brussels.” It 
was from the surgeon of the military hospital. Her 
husband was wounded in the battle of Waterloo. As 
it was uncertain whether he would survive the opera- 
tion which he was to undergo, he besought her to 
come and see him. . 

She departed immediately, but she arrived too late. 
Adverse winds kept the ship for more than three 
weeks at sea. She saw the freshly-dug earth under 
which lay the remains of her unhappy husband. 

The surgeon, who was an Englishman, struck with 
her prepossessing appearance, and touched with com- 
passion when he had learnt her history, introduced 
her to Colonel Sir Mark Morrison, whose wife, 
with many other ladies, had just arrived from Eng- 
land to hail the conquerors of Waterloo. Ouly a 
short conversation with Sarah was sufficient to con- 
vince Lady Morrison that she could desire no better 
governess for her only child than the young widow. 

‘And it is that’ daughter of Colonel Morrison 
who now speaks to you,” my kind reporter went on, 
with a smile. ‘I shall not try to give you an idea of 
the blessings which it has pleased God to confer upon 
me through the love, the wisdom, and the gifts of 
that good governess. She it was who taught me to 
walk in the way of God, and to find salvation in the 
love and mercy of Jesus. It was she who led me 
to care for the poor, to console the afflicted, and to 
bring children to Christ. After my marriage with 
Mr. Oswald, she continued with me as a mother and 
a friend. Many benevolent institutions she originated, 
and the school which you now see is one of them. 
This, indeed, is a better monument to her memory 
than our love chiselled in marble.” 

“* So she is dead?” I asked, sorrowfully. 

‘*Yes. She departed about two years ago.” 

I cast another look at the school. ‘‘ What a fine 
building!” I said. ‘*You have certainly spared 
nothing to make it as substantial as it could well 
be.” 

‘* Ah, well,” she said, ‘‘ the credit of that does not 
belong to us. The money was presented to us. One 
day, a twelvemonth ago, a gentleman visited the 
school, which was then kept i in a very old and decayed 
house. He inquired very minutely into ever ything, 
and after having satisfied himself about all the par- 
ticulars, he requested me to accept a cheque for one 
thousand pounds, to be spent upon this building, of 
which he gave me the plan. I asked him his name. 
‘My name is Robert Adie,’ he said; ‘ but who I am 
matters not to any one.’” 

ANDREW WHITGIET. 





LEPROSY OF HOUSE AND GARMENTS, 


Leviticus xiii. 47 to end; and xiv. 33 to end. 


Few subjects have proved more perplexing to the 
student of Scripture than the title of thispaper. That 
human dwellings and garments should exhibit a similar 
disease to that which infects the human body seems at 
first sight to be in the highest degree improbuble. 
Sceptics, taking advantage of this improbability, have 





used it as an argument against the historical veracity 
of the Mosaic record. They have regarded it as either 
a mythical circumstance altogether, or as an igno- 
rant and superstitious exaggeration of some ordinary 
occurrence, worthy only of ridicule or contempt. 
Commeéntators, in their endeayours to rescue the 
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phenomenon from the scorn of infidels, have done 
their utmost to find some plausible explanation of it. 
All sorts of conjectures have been hazarded, some 
of them very wide indeed of the mark. Michaelis 
has suggested that the leprosy of the house arose 
from a nitrous efflorescence produced on the surface 
of the stone by saltpetre, and mentions, in corrobora- 
tion of this idea, a case that came under his own ob- 
servation, of a house in Lubeck, whose walls were 
covered with this substance, which bore a strong 
resemblance to leprous patches. This efflorescence, 
however, did not exhibit the remarkable reddish and 
greenish spots described by Moses ; and, therefore, the 
explanation of Michaelis must be rejected as inappli- 


garments to the appearances assumed by clothes, 
woven of wool taken from sheep which had died of a 

icular disease, and worn and fretted into holes. 
But this explanation falls short of the case, for not 
only woollen garments, but also those made of linen 
and leather, as well as bottles and any article made of 
skin, were subject to the same appearances. Other 
authors, with more plausibility, have supposed the 
phenomenon in question to be simply the taint or 
contagion of bodily leprosy imparted to the clothes of 
the patient. It is, indeed, an unquestionable truth, 
that in contagious diseases infection is conveyed by 
the garments of the diseased; but in the case before 
us we are not at liberty to suppose that the leprous 
garments were actually worn by lepers; and even 
although they had been so worn, the taint of leprosy 
could not have been visible in greenish or reddish 
streaks. The opinion that it was a chemical effect 
produced by some imperfection in the process of 
bleaching or dyeing, or that it was the festering stain 
caused by damp and want of ventilation, which, when 
fairly established, mouldered and ultimately reduced 
the cloth to pieces, is equally untenable, because it 
does not answer fully the conditions of the Mosaic de- 
scription. All these conjectures, instead of shedding 
light upon the subject, have only made it darker and 
more mysterious. 

We are indebted to the recent discoveries of the 
microscope for the first intimation of the true nature 
of the leprosy of house and garments. In this in- 
stance, asin many others, the historical truth of the 
Bible is confirmed by the very circumstance that 
seemed to militate most against it; and even in its 
minutest details and accounts of subsidiary pheno- 
mena, we find that it is wonderfully accurate not merely 
according to a popular but even to a philosophical 
standard. The cavils and objections of science, falsely 
so called, are removed by the revelations of a more 
advanced science; and the truths of nature and of 
the Bible are found to be one as God is one, and 
therefore as incapable of quenching each other as one 
ray of light is incapable of quenching another. A 
careful examination of the Levitical narrative in the 
light of modern science leaves no room to doubt that 
the conclusions of Sommer, Kurtz, and other recent 
authors, who attribute a vegetable origin to this 
plague, are correct. The characteristics mentioned 
are such as can belong only to plants. There are 
some species of fungi which could have produced all 
the effects described, and whose form and colour 











answer admirably to the appearances presented by the 
leprosy. We are therefore safe in believing that the 
phenomena in question were caused by fungi. The 
language of Moses is evidently popular, not scientific, 
and may therefore be supposed to include not only 
different species, but even different genera and orders 
of fungi as concerned in the production of the effects 
described. In the following pages I shall attribute 


the different appearances to what I believe to be their © 


specific causes, and arrange my remarks under the 
two heads of—first, the leprosy of the house; and 


| second, the leprosy of garments, 


The leprosy of the house consisted of reddish and 


| greenish patches. The reddish patches on the wall were 
cable. The same writer attributed the leprosy of | 


in all likelihood caused by the presence of a fungus, 
well-known under the common name of dry-rot, and 
called by botanists Merulius lachrymans. Builders have 
often painful evidence of the virulent and destructive 
nature of this scourge. It is frequent all the year 
round, being in this respect different from other fungi, 
which are usually confined to the season of decay. 
It does not affect one locality or object, but is universal 
and indiscriminate in its attacks. The situations 
where it occurs most frequently, however, are the 
inside of wainscoting, the hollow trunks of trees, the 
timber of ships, and the floors and beams of buildings. 
The conditions favourable for its growth and develop- 
ment are moisture, warmth, and stagnant air, and 
where these exist it is almost sure to appear. Most 
people are acquainted with the effects of this fungus, 
but its form and appearance are familiar to only a few. 
At first it makes it presence known by a few delicate 
white threads which radiate from a common centre, 
and resemble a spider’s web. Gradually these threads 
become thicker and closer, coalescing more and more, 
until at last they form a dense cottony cushion of 
yellowish-white colour and roundish shape. The size 
of this vegetable cushion varies from an inch to eight 
inches in diameter, according as it has room to de- 
velop itself and is supplied with the appropriate 
pabulum. Hundreds of such sponge-like cushions 
may be seen in places infected by the disease oozing 
out through interstices in the floor or wall. At a 
later stage of growth, the fungus develops over its 
whole surface a number of fine orange or reddish- 
brown veins, forming irregular folds, most frequently 
so arranged as to have the appearance of pores, and 
distilling when perfect drops of water, whence its 
specific name of lachrymans, or weeping. When,fully 
matured it produces an immense number of rusty 
seeds, so minute as to be invisible to the naked eye, 
which are diffused throughout the atmosphere, and 
are ever ready to alight and germinate in suitable 
circumstances. If once established, dry-rot spreads 
with amazing rapidity, destroying the best houses in 
a very short time. The law regarding it in Leviticus 
is founded upon this property; seven days only were 
allowed for its development, so that its true nature 
might be placed beyond doubt. ‘‘Then the priest 
shall go out of the house to the door of the house, and 
shut up the house seven days: and the priest shall 
come again the seventh day and shall look. and 
behold if the plague be spread in the walls of the 
house,” &c. The precautions here adopted are in 
entire accordance with the nature and habits of fungi. 
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By emptying the house of its furniture, shutting the 
doors and windows, and excluding air and light, the 
very conditions were provided in which the dry-rot 
would luxuriate and come to maturity. If the walls 
were completely impregnated with its seeds and 
spawn, this short period of trial would amply suffice 
to show the fact, and the building might then safely 
be condemned to undergo a process of purification. 
The effect which dry-rot produces upon timber is to 
render it useless by destroying its elasticity and 
toughness, so that it cannot resist any pressure, and 
gradually crumbles away into dry brown dust. So 
virulent is its nature that it extends from the wood- 
work of a house even to the walls, and by insinuating 
itself between the bricks or stones vegetates through 
the whole structure, and reduces it to a damp and 
mouldering state. There are no means of restoring 
rotten timber to a sound condition, and the dry-rot 
can only be eradicated by removing the decayed and 
affected parts, clearing away all the spawn, and de- 
stroying the germs with which the plaster and the 
other materials of the walls may have been impreg- 
nated. For this purpose the processes of kyanizing 
and burnetizing have been recommended—that is, 
washing the walls or the wood-work with a strong 
solution of corrosive sublimate or chloride of zinc. 
If the dry-rot is not fairly established in a house, it 
may be removed with tolerable ease by these pro- 
cesses; should the disease, however, have become 
wide-spread and deep-seated, no means of dealing 
with the evil can be depended upon, except that of 
removing altogether the corrupted and contagious 
matter, and admitting a free circulation of air. This 
was exactly what the Jewish priest was commanded 
to do: ‘‘Then the priest shall command that they 
take away the stones in which the plague is, and they 
shall cast them into an unclean place without the 
city: and he shall cause the house to be scraped 
within round about, and they shall pour out the dust 
that they scrape off without the city into an unclean 
place: and they shall take other stones and put them 
in the place of those stones; and he shall take other 
mortar, and shall plaster the house.” It often happens, 
however, that even this severe operation proves in- 
effectual; and after repeated repairs of the same 
nature, it is found that the building is so hopelessly 
ruined that it must be abandoned and dismantled : 
‘* And if the plague come again, and break out in the 
house, after that he hath taken away the stones, and 
after he hath scraped the house, and after it is plas- 
tered; then the priest shall come and look, and, 
behold, if the plague be spread in the house, it is a 
fretting leprosy in the house: it is unclean. And he 
shall break down the house, the stones of it, and the 
timber thereof, and all the mortar of the house; and 
he shall carry them forth out of the city into an un- 
clean place.” In confirmation of this Professor 
Burnet says:—‘‘I knew a house in which the rot 
gained admittance, and which, during the four years 
we rented it, had the parlours twice wainscoted, and 
a new flight of stairs, the dry-rot having rendered it 
unsafe to go from the ground-floor to the bed-rooms. 
Every precaution was taken to remove the decaying 
timbers when the new work was done; yet the dry- 
rot so rapidly gained strength that the house was 









ultimately pulled down. Some of my books, which 
suffered least, and which I still retain, bear mournful 
impressions of its ruthless hand; others were so much 
affected that the leaves resemble tinder, and when the 
volumes were opened fell out in dust or fragments.” 
The ships in the Crimea suffered more from dry-rot 
than from the ravages of fire or the shot and shells of 
the enemy; and many of the best and most solid- 
looking houses are rendered year after year uninhabit- 
able by it. The wood is often deeply impregnated 
with its spawn before it is used; the green patches 
that frequently occur in the grain of the wood ex- 
posed in the timber-yards being indications of its 
presence. When exposed to the elements the spawn 
is prevented from developing; but when the wood in 
which it is seen is employed in domestic buildings, 
and shut up in close ill-ventilated places, it speedily 
reveals its true nature, and spreads like wild-fire. 

If the ravages of this plague are so great in this 
country, where the climate is temperate, and the 
houses generally dry, well-drained, and substantially 
built, what must they be in eastern countries, where 
the dwellings are hastily constructed of almost any 
materials that come readily to hand—of loose stones 
daubed with untempered mortar—of mud and sun- 
burnt bricks mingled with chopped straw—and where 
the climate, especially during the rainy season, is 
very close and moist, developing every kind of crypto- 
gamic vegetation in the utmost luxuriance? Dr. 
Thomson, in ‘‘The Land and the Book,” mentions 
that the upper rooms of the houses in Palestine, if 
not constantly ventilated, become quickly covered 
with mould, and are unfit to live in. In many cases 
the roofs of the houses are little better than earth 
rolled hard, and it is by no means uncommon to see 
grass springing into a short-lived existence upon 
them. Such habitations must be damp and peculiarly 
subject to the infection of fungi. During the 
months of November and December especially, fungi 
make their appearance in the wretched ephemeral 
abodes of the poorer classes, and in the walls 
of many a dwelling at the present day may be 
seen the same leprous appearances described by 
Moses three thousand years ago. When the Israelites 
entered Palestine they occupied the dwellings of 
the dispossessed aboriginal inhabitants, instead of 
building new houses for themselves. And in these 
dwellings, as the Canaanites lived in the midst of 
moral and physical impurity, and were, moreover, 
ignorant of all sanitary conditions, the plague of 
leprosy would be very apt to manifest itself. The 
Bible speaks of it as sent expressly by God himself, 
‘When ye come into the land of Canaan which I give 
you for a possession, and J put the plague of leprosy 
in a house of the land of your possession.” It was so 
sent in mercy and not in judgment, to show to them, 
by a palpable proof appealing to the eye, what could 
not be so well revealed by other evidence. It was the 
visible manifestation of a hidden insidious unwhole- 
someness, the breaking out, as it were, of an internal 
and universal disease. It directed attention to the 
unhealthy character of the house, and stimulated in- 
quiry as to how it could be remedied. Whereas if no 
such abnormal appearance presented itself, the in- 
habitants might remain unconsciously in the midst of 
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conditions which would slowly but surely undermine 
their health, and in the end prove fatal. 

In the Levitical account we read that in the walls 
of the affected houses there were greenish as well as 
reddish streaks. These greenish streaks were caused 
by a different and much humbler kind of fungus than 
the Merulius lachrymans, or dry-rot, concerned in 
the production of the reddish streaks. Every one is 
familiar with the common green mould, or Penicilliwm 
glaucum of botanists. This fungus is extremely 
abundant everywhere, and seems to have been no less 
general in the ancient world, for we find traces of it 
pretty frequently, mixed with fragments of lichens 
and mosses, in amber. It grows on all kinds of de- 
caying substances, and is very protean in its appear- 
ance, assuming different forms according to the nature 
of the body or situation which it affects. To the naked 
eye it isa mere greenish downy crust spreading over 
a decaying surface ; but under the microscope it pre- 
sents a singularly lovely spectacle. The little patch 
of dusty cobweb is transformed into a fairy forest of 
the most exquisite shapes. Hundreds of delicate, 
transparent stalks rise up from creeping interlacing 
roots of snowy purity, crowned with bundles of 
slender hairs, each like a miniature painter’s brush. 
Interspersed among these hairs, which under a higher 
power of the microscope are seen to be somewhat in- 
tricately branched, occur greenish dust-like particles, 
which are the sporidia, or seed-cases, containing in 
their interior the excessively minute and impalpable 
spores or germs, by which the species is perpetuated. 
A more entrancing sight cannot be seen, amid the 
infinite beauty and wonderfulness of this world, than 
these Liliputian groves of fungoid vegetation spreading 
over a decaying crust of bread, or a damp, mouldy old 
shoe, or the surface of a neglected pot of preserves. 
Often when coming home, wearied and surfeited by 
the inexhaustible enjoyments of a summer ramble, 
has my sense of God’s power and love been revived 
and quickened by the microscopic examination of a 
fragment of rubbish thrown away into some dark 
corner; and I have felt constrained to acknowledge 
that the glories of the outer world of sense and sight, 
illuminated by the summer sun, sank into insignifi- 
cance when compared with the spirituelle vegetation 
which bloomed unseen beyond the reach of sun- 
shine and dew, and covered with its mantle of 
loveliness the unsightly ravages of death and decay. 
I have gazed for hours unweariedly upon such 
astonishing miracles of nature wrought within the 
precincts of man’s own home, finding new proofs 
of design, new charms of hue and form and group- 
ing, disclosing themselves every moment. Many 
of the strange weird-looking trees seemed to be 
growing as I gazed, lengthening their stalks up- 
wards and spreading their roots downwards; here 
and there tree-stems were falling, and crushing 
others in their fall, opening up a glade in the forest, 
and cumbering the ground with their fallen trunks 
and old rotten-looking stumps; while ever and anon 
the ripe capsules which grew on the summits of the 
taller and more mature plants were bursting, and 
sending their seeds like a tiny puff of white smoke 
into the still air. There was an exquisite finish and 
perfection of detail in every part. Products of decay 








as they were, each object was instinct with life and 
busy in the performance of life’s functions. It was 
the fable of the Phoenix more than realized—purity 
springing out of corruption, and the shadow of death 
turned into the morning. 

The common mould-plant has wonderful powers of 
adapting itself to circumstances the most diverse. 
Though it grows most frequently in the air, it is no 
less at home in the water. The vinegar-plant, which 
excited so much attention in domestic circles a few 
years ago, was an extraordinary development in 
saccharine solutions of the vegetative system or 
spawn of the common mould. Under the microscope, 
the peculiar gelatinous or leathery appearance of this 
abnormal production was found to consist of the 
threads of the mould closely interlaced and greatly 
swollen, and whenever the vinegar in which it was 
immersed was allowed to evaporate, and the spawn to 
become free from saturation, then the usual form of 
the mould was produced. Similar examples may be 
seen in the flocculent matter which forms in various 
effusions when they become mothery; and in warm 
weather every writer is familiar with the tough mass 
that is so often brought up on the point of the pen 
from the ink-holder. Yeast, too, consists of the cells 
of this fungus. When placed in the juice of grapes 
or the juice of barley these vegetable cells begin to 
grow and propagate, causing minute bubbles of car- 
bonic gas to arise, and the whole substance gradually 
to ferment. A single cubic inch of yeast during the 
heat of fermentation contains upwards of eleven 
hundred and fifty-two millions of these primitive 
plants. When the sugar upon which they feed is . 
exhausted, and the water is all evaporated to dryness, 
the yeast-plants return to their primitive form of 
common green mould. We thus see that the same 
fungus which grows on the decayed grape in the 
vineyard, or the mildewed barley in the harvest-field, 
converts in the form of yeast the juices of the grape 
and the barley into wine and beer. In both cases it 
is a process at once of decay and growth. Nature by 
means of the growth of the fungus is hastening the 
decay of effete substances; man steps in and arrests 
the decay and growth at a particular point, and em- 
ploys the product as a beverage. 

Common mould grows on every substance, whether 
animal or vegetable, in a state of decay. It grows 
even upon the human body when it is in an-enfeebled 
or disordered condition ; and many diseases of the skin 
are owing to its efforts to develop and spread itself. 
The thtush in children, the muscardine so destructive 
to silkworms, the fungoid growth which so often 
causes the death of the common house-fly in autumn, 
are all different forms of the common mould. Its 
germs or spores are constantly floating in the air or 
swimming in the water in incalculable myriads, so 
that it is difficult to conceive how any place can be 
free from their presence. The atmosphere of our 
houses is loaded with them, and were we endowed 
with microscopic vision we, should see them dancing 
about in the draughts and currents of our rooms, or 
shining among the motes in the pencilled rays of 
sunshine. The ubiquity of mould has given rise to 
the theory of spontaneous generation, still held by a 
certain class of naturalists; but the immense profu- 
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sion of its seeds, and their wonderful powers of 
adaptability to varying circumstances, and of entering 
through the finest conceivable apertures, will easily 
account for its presence in every situation, without 
being under the necessity of admitting what has 
never yet been proved—that substances in a particular 
state of decay can, without seeds or germs of any 
kind, generate certain low forms of life. Many 
medical men are of opinion that various zymotic 
diseases, if not originated, are increased by the 
presence of these minute cellules in the blood, and by 
their deleterious action in developing themselves. 
The injuries inflicted by them are indeed incalculable. 
But we have nevertheless a grand compensation in 
the benefits which they confer in accelerating, by their 
unparalleled rapidity of growth, the process of decay, 
and removing from the atmosphere into their own 
tissues, where they are innocuous, the putrescent 
effluvia of dead substances. They also economise the 
stock of organised material, which has been slowly 
and tediously gained from the earth, air, and water, 
by preventing it from going back through decomposi- 
tion to the mineral state, and preserving it in an 
organic form to be at once made available for the 
purposes of higher animal and plant life. Mould, for 
these reasons, is not so much an. evil in itself as an 
indication of evil conditions in the world, and by 
minimising these it renders an all-important service 
in the economy of nature. Its great purpose is purely 
benevolent; but like the storm intended to purify the 
atmosphere, it sometimes oversteps its limits, and 
proves injurious in particular cases. 

Light, indispensable to the well-being of all other 
plants, is hostile to the growth of fungi. Wherever 
the sun shines brightly, there mould will not appear, 
or at all events flourish. It is essentially one of the 
unfruitful works of darkness. Hence those dwellings 
where the direct sunlight is excluded are peculiarly 
exposed to its attacks. However clean the locality, 
and comfortable the external appearance of a house, 
if the windows are small and the ceilings low, and 
little light be admitted, this morbid vegetable growth 
will make its appearance; and by its rapid spread 
indicate very plainly that what is favourable to its 
development is most depressing and devitalising to 
the inmates. Eastern houses especially, owing to the 
jealous seclusion in which the occupiers live, and the 
heat and glare of the climate, are constructed to admit 
as little light as possible; and therefore we may well 
suppose that their shaded rooms would be injurious 
to health and favourable to the growth of leprous 
moulds. God said, ‘‘ Let there be light;” and He 
said it for a wise and beneficent purpose ; for purify- 
ing the atmosphere as well as beautifying the earth. 
It helps on the life of the world; it is an essential 
condition of animated nature; it is the best and 
cheapest of nature’s tonics, and wherever it is pre- 
vented from exerting its benign influence, the body is 
weakened, the atmosphere is vitiated, the dwelling 
becomes the scene of disease and decay, and the dark 
haunt of noxious vegetation. Perfumes are also inju- 
rious to fungi. It is a remarkable circumstance that 
mouldiness is effectually prevented, at least during its 
incipient stages, by almost any fragrant substance. 
It is well known that books will not become mouldy 





in the neighbourhood of Russian leather; nor any 
substance if placed within the influence «.f some essen- 
tial oil. Turpentine, Canada balsam, tar, and other 
resinous substances, have not unfrequently proved 
effective when administered as remedies in wseases of 
vegetable origin. It is for this reason probably, that 
cedar-wood occupies so prominent a place in the list of 
articles to be used in disinfecting the leprosy of the 
house. ‘‘And he shall cleanse the house with the 
blood of the bird, and with the running water, and 
with the living bird, and with the cedar-wood, and 
with the hyssop, and with the scarlet; but he shall let 
go the living bird out of the city into the open fields, 
and make an atonement for the house; and it shall be 
clean.” Though the articles of purification here enu- 
merated were employed on account of their typical or 
symbolical significance, yet it does not follow from 
this, that there was not a real fitness in the nature of 
things, in the various applications. The resinous 
fragrance of the cedar-wood, in cases where there was 
only a slight mouldiness in the house, would act asa 
deodorising agent, apart altogether from its typical 
purport or spiritual efficacy. It is important to notice 
that light and free circulation of air, as symbolised by 
the living bird let loose into the free sunlit sky, and 
sweet and healthy perfumes arising from thorough 
cleanliness, as symbolised by the hyssop, the running 
water, and the cedar-wood, form the rational basis of 
the spiritual typology of the ceremony ; and all this 
is not without profound significance to us upon whom 
the ends of the world are come. 

The minute regulations for inspecting and cleansing 
those houses where symptoms of leprosy appeared, indi- 
cate howcomplete and thorough was the sanitary system 
under which the ancient Israelites lived. The utmost 
attention was paid in every particular to the health 
and well-being of the people. God considered no part 
of their domestic and social economy, however humble 
and apparently insignificant, beneath His notice. 
Cleanliness in person, in dress, in dwellings, and in 
all outward appointments, was enforced by statutes of 
a peculiarly binding and solemn character. All these 
ceremonial enactments were in the first instance in- 
tended for sanitary purposes. God had respect to the 
physical health and well-being of his people. He 
wished them to be patterns of purity, models of beauty, 
their bodies to be perfectly developed in the midst of 
the most favourable circumstances; and therefore the 
most admirable arrangements were made for securing 
cleanly, orderly, and healthy habitations. In this 
respect the ancient Jews were far in advance of us. 
In too many of our dwellings, the truths of modern 
sanative science are wholly ignored. A frightfully 
large proportion of our population, not only in crowded 
cities, but also in lonely rural districts, live in the 
midst of conditions that are most pernicious to health 
and physical development. Fever never leaves certain 
localities ; and whole hecatombs of victims to epidemic 
diseases are annually sacrificed through sheer igno- 
rance of the simplest laws of physiology. To remedy 
this wretched hygienic condition of the masses of our 
fellow-creatures is the great question of the day ; but 
it is one beset with many and formidable difficulties. 
Still it is encouraging to know, that as a nation, we 
have begun in some measure to address ourselves to 
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an undertaking so vitally important. We have now, 
fortunately, an association instituted specially for the | 
prosecution of it; and efforts for the good of men’s | 
bodies are felt to be as really and directly Christian | 
work, as efforts for the enlightenment of the mind | 
and the salvation of the soul. | 
But not for purely physical purposes alone were the | 
Levitical laws regarding the leprosy of the house en- | 
forced. They had also a spiritual significance. God | 
dwelt among the Israelites: the tabernacle was His 
visible abode. He had thus come down to earth; and 
the Israelites lived in His presence as it were in 
heaven, under the conditions of earth. The state 
which is future to us was present to them; and hence, 
all the promises and threatenings addressed to them 
under the theocracy concerned this life and this earth 
alone. The solemn announcement was made to them, 
“The Lord thy God walketh in the midst of thy camp 
to deliver thee and to give up thine enemies before 
thee ; therefore shall thy camp be holy; that He see 
no unclean thing in thee, and turn away from thee.” 
Physical pollution was regarded as the symbol of 
spiritual pollution; and everything connected with 
disease, decay, or death, imparted a symbolical defile- 
ment to a spot wherein nothing that defileth should be 
found. God was to be known, not as the God of the 
dead, but of the living; and therefore every morbid 
substance, animal or vegetable—everything that was 
hostile to health, and bore upon it the impress of that 
curse whose course is disease and decay, and whose 
end is death—must be banished without the camp. 
He was, moreover, to be known as the thrice Holy 
One, who cannot look upon sin ; and therefore every 
unfruitful work of darkness—every token in man’s 
body and surroundings of the deep-lying malady of 
sin in his soul—everything that bore the image of cor- 
ruption—must be excluded from the precincts which 
He has sanctified by His own habitation, and from 
the dwellings of the people upon whom He has put 
His name. All experience tells us of the mysterious 
connection, founded upon the constitution of our two- 
fold nature, between physical and moral evil—between 
external and internal impurity. The proverb, ‘‘Clean- 
liness is next to godliness,” is truer even than it is 
admitted to be. Physical filth has in innumerable 
instances been the means of turning away the Lord 
from the homes of those who endure it. For want of 
a little more room and a little more purity in their 
dwellings, the sublimest truths fall dead upon the ears 
of thousands. The salvation of the poor, though to 
them the Gospel is preached, is in very many cases 
rendered impossible, humanly speaking, on account of 
the degrading conditions amid which they live, and 
the deadening, hardening influence which familiarity 
with noxious sights and smells produces. How often 
are the spiritual instructions of the district visitor 
thrown away on account of the unhallowed effects of 
filthy surroundings! Let our efforts for the souls of 
our fellow-creatures, therefore, be introduced and 
accompanied, like those of our Saviour, by some 
measure of attention to their physical well-being ; 
remembering that the Gospel is universal, comprehend- 
ing the whole man, that Christ, as the apostle tells us, 
is the Saviour of the body, and that we are now waiting 


| 





for the adoption—that is, the redemption of the body. 





Sad it is to think of the leprosy of the house being 
the type of the leprosy of sin which infects the earthly 
tabernacle of this body. We bear about with us this 
plague in all our members. From the crown of the 
head to the sole of the foot, there is no soundness in 
us. The whole head is sick, and the whole heart faint. 
In’ vain do we endeavour to check its spread, to 
diminish its ravages, by efforts at self-reformation, by 
repairing and altering this and that part of our struc- 
ture which it has corrupted and decayed. So virulent 
is its nature, so inherent and deep-seated are its roots, 
that we cannot altogether get quit of it. Even the 
holiest Christian has a law in his members warring 
against the law of his mind ; and the bitter cry, *‘ Oh, 
wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me from 
this body of death ?” often proceeds from the meekest 
and saintliest lips. The earthly house of this taber- 
nacle must be taken to pieces, must die and crumble 
in the dust, and be resolved into its native elements, 
ere the engrained, fretting leprosy of sin be com- 
pletely eradicated, and it be in a fit condition to be 
rebuilt, and made a pure and holy mansion. for the 
redeemed and glorified spirit. Blessed be God, our 
vile bodies are yet to be fashioned like unto the 
glorious body of our Redeemer ; and here and now 
the happy work of purification and transformation is 
going on through the blood of the Lamb, the water of 
regeneration, and the fragrant, sanctifying influence 
of Divine grace. Be it ours to put our natures entirely 
under the purifying power of God’s Spirit, so that they 
may be cleansed from all impure and unholy desires, 
all inordinate indulgences of lawful appetite, all the 
fretting leprosy of the flesh; and grow up temples of 
the Holy Ghost, habitations of God through the Spirit, 
fitted for their sacred ministrations here and their 
glorious enjoyments hereafter. 

So much for the leprosy of the ‘house. The leprosy 
of garments may have been caused by the same fungi. 
Precisely the same appearances manifested themselves 
in the one case as in the other. I am disposed to 
attribute the greenish streaks on the garments to the 
common green mould; for, as I have observed, it is 
ubiquitous, and grows as readily on clothes as on house 
walls, when left in damp, ill-ventilated, ill-lighted 
places. The reddish patches, however, seem to me to 
have been produced by the growth of the Sporendo- 
nema, or red mould, very common on cheese;, or of 
the Palmella prodigiosa. This last-mentioned plant is 
occasionally found on damp walls in shady places, 
and on various articles of dress and food, sometimes 
extending itself over a considerablearea. Itis usually 
a gelatinous mass, of the colour and general appear- 
ance of coagulated blood, whence it has received tho 
famous name of Gory-dew. Though formerly ranked 
with the algze, or sea-weed, family, it is now ascer- 
tained, by more accurate physiological researches, to 
be a species of mould; so that, under whatever names 
we may class them, the plants which occasioned the 
strange appearances on houses and garments belong 
to the same tribe. Instances of reddish patches sud- 
denly investing linen and woollen clothes, are by no 
means confined to the Levitical narrative. A whole 


volume might be filled with similar examples. Along 
with other marvellous prodigies, they abound in the 
medizeval chronicles; and were they not authenticated 
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by the most trustworthy evidence, we should hesitate 
—from their very extraordinary character—to accept 
them as true. It was by no means rare to find, in the 
middle ages, consecrated wafers and priestly vestments 
sprinkled with a minute red substance like blood. 
Such abnormal appearances were called signacula, as 
tokens of the Saviour’s living body; and pilgrimages 
were not unfrequently made to witness them. In 
several cases the Jews were suspected, on account of 
their abhorrence of Christianity, of having caused sacra- 
mental hosts to bleed, and were, therefore, ruthlessly 
tormented and put to death in large numbers. Up- 
wards of ten thousand were slaughtered at Rotil, near 
Frankfort, in 1296, for this reason. The bleeding of 
the host, produced in consequence of the scepticism of 
the officiating priest, gave rise to the miracle of Bolsena, 
in 1264; the priest’s garment stained with this bloody- 
looking substance being preserved until recent times 
as a relic. This gaye rise to the festival of the 
Corpus Christi founded by Urban IV. Dr. D’Au- 
bigne gives the following extraordinary account of a 
similar phenomenon, which happened during the Re- 
formation. ‘* On the 26th of July, a widow chancing 
to be alone in her house, in the village of Castelen- 
schloss, suddenly beheld a frightful spectacle—blood 
springing from the earth all around her; she rushes 
in alarm into the cottage . . but, oh, horrible! 
blood is flowing everywhere, from the earth, from the 
wainscot, and from the stones; it falls in a stream 
from a basin on a shelf, and even the child’s cradle 
overflows with it. The woman imagines that the in- 
visible hand of an assassin has been at work, and 
rushes in distraction out of doors, crying ‘ Murder! 
murder!’ The villagers and the monks of a neigh- 
bouring convent assemble at the noise; they partly 
succeed in effacing the bloody stains; but a little later 
in the day the other inhabitants of the house sitting 
down in terror to eat their evening meal under the 
projecting eaves, suddenly discover blood bubbling up 
in a pond, blood flowing from the loft, blood covering 
all the walls of the house. Blood, blood, everywhere 
blood! The bailiff of Schenkenberg and the pastor of 
Dalheim arrive, inquire into the matter, and imme- 
diately report it to the Lords of Berne and Zwingle.” 
M. Montagne relates that a red parasite attacked all 
kinds of alimentary substances at the Chateau du 
Parquet in July, 1852. ‘‘ The servants,” he observes, 
‘much astonished at what they saw, brought us half 
a fowl roasted the previous evening, which was liter- 
ally covered with a gelatinous layer of a very intense 
carmine red. A cut melon also exhibited some traces 
of it. Some cooked cauliflower which had been thrown 
away also presented the same appearance.”. Before 
the potato-blight broke out in 1846, red mould spots 
appeared on wet linen surfaces exposed to the air in 
bleaching-greens, as well as on household linen kept 
in damp places, in Ireland. In September, 1848, Dr. 
Eckard, of Berlin, while attending a cholera patient, 
observed the same production on a plate of potatoes 
which had been placed in a cupboard in the patient’s 
house. All these instances—and hundreds more might 
be enumerated—though somewhat exaggerated by the 
dilated eye of fear, were found by microscopic investi- 
gation to be caused by the extraordinary development 
in abnormal circumstances of the red mould. Occur- 





ring, as most of them did, before the outbreak of 
epidemics, which they were supposed to herald, they 
obviously point to the conclusion that they were de- 
veloped by unhealthy conditions of the atmosphere. 
In ordinary times, but few of the fungi which caused 
these alarming appearances are produced, and then 
only in obscure and isolated localities; but their seeds 
lie around us in immense profusion, waiting but the 
recurrence of similar atmospheric conditions as existed 
in former times, to exhibit as extraordinary a de- 
velopment. 

‘QO Lord, how manifold are thy works, in wisdom 
hast thou made them all!” is the thought that arises 
in the devout soul atthe contemplation of the wonder- 
ful structure and history of these minute existences, 
which live and die unknown to the great majority 
of mankind. No one has a right to despise these 
objects which, by a false human standard, we are 
accustomed to call insignificant. Such an epithet 
is not applicable to anything that God has made and 
adapted to His own designs. Even a mould, requiring 
the highest powers of the microscope for its exami- 
nation, can become in His hands a mighty scourge 
or a transcendent benefit. The minutest organism 
which obeys His laws, tends to His glory; and the 
study of it fills us with adoring awe, as well as enables 
us to improve our condition in the world. Most 
important are the lessons which the humblest of all 
plants teach us. They show us how hurtful things 
can be rendered harmless, and natural mischief neu- 
tralised. Their own appearance is an indication of 
the law of purity which pervades all creation. Pure 
as the snow-flake from the cloud so dark—pure as the 
lily from mud so vile—pure as the duck-weed on the 
stagnant ditch—their slender stems. and graceful 
fruitage spring from foul-smelling and decaying 
rubbish. They utilise and convert into their own 
beautiful forms, the corrupting substances that are 
defiling and destroying God’s fair world. They thus 
teach us that the only way in which we can render the 
waste materials of life innoxious, is to use them and 
make them serve us. The sewage of our towns, and 
the refuse of our houses, will prove deleterious to us, 
and be the constant source of disease, unless we 
make them subservient to the increase of the means 
of life, the fertilising of our fields, and the production 
of our food. ‘‘ Gather up the fragments that nothing 
be lost,” is a command in nature as in grace, which 
we disobey at our own peril—for the only condition 
of organic waste ceasing to be an evil is that it shall 
become a good. The leprosy of garments speaks to 
us too, like all the impurities of earth, of the defile- 
ment of sin. Our own righteousness is as filthy rags. 
Our own garment of good deeds and feelings is 
mouldy, and ingrained with the greenish and reddish 
strakes of uncleanness. The mildewed garment of 
the flesh clings to us like Dejanira’s robe, and poisons 
all the springs of our life. Only the righteousness of 
Christ is the pure linen, clean and white, without 
speck of decay, or stain of sin. He invites us to buy 
of Him white raiment that we may be clothed, and 
that the shame of our nakedness may not appear; to 
wash our robes and make them white in the blood of 
the Lamb. Putting on the Lord Jesus Christ first in 
justification, and then in daily life, all our garments 
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will smell of myrrh and cassia, out of the ivory 
palaces, whereby they have made us glad, and thus 
effectually hinder by their fragrance the morbid leprous 
growth of sin. And if, like the saints of Sardis, we 
do not defile our garments of grace, which are so easily 
stained by the pollutions of a world lying in wicked- 
ness; if we ke»p ourselves unspotted from the world, 





hating even the garment spotted by the flesh, then 
we shall walk in the heavenly mansions with Christ 
in white, in garments of glory, that are incapable of 
receiving a stain—that cannot be infected with the 
leprosy of sin any more—being a portion of the in- 
heritance which is incorruptible, and undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away. 
HuGH MAcMILLAN. 





XI.—PRAYER. 
1. 


THE LORD'S PRAYER, PLAINLY SET FORTH, AND TURNED 
INTO METRE. 


Our Father in the heaven who art, 
Who tellest all of us, in heart 
Brothers to be, and on thee call, 
And wilt have prayer from us all, 
Grant that the mouth not only pray, 
From deepest heart O help its way. 


Hallowed be thy name, O Lord ; 
Amongst us pure O keep thy word, 
That we too may live holily, 

And after thy name worthily. 
Defend us, Lord, from lying lore ; 
Thy poor and misled folk restore. 





Thy kingdom come this very hour, 

And so henceforth for evermore. 

The Holy Ghost his temple hold 

In us with graces manifold. 

Lord, Satan’s anger, fierce and strong, 
Crush, that he do thy Church no wrong. 


Thy will be done the same, Lord God, 
‘On earth as in thy high abode ; 

In pain give patience for relief, 
‘Obedience in love and grief ; 

From flesh and blood and all protect 
‘That makes thy will of none effect. 


‘Give us this day our daily bread, 

And all that doth the body stead ; 
From strife and war protection grant, 
From sickness and from times of want ; 
That we in happy peace may rest, 

By care and greed all undistrest. 


Blot out, O Lord, our trespass sore, 
‘That it may trouble us no more, 
For we forgive their trespass thus, 
To them that trespass against us. 
All ready servants make us be 

In hearty love and unity. 


Lord, from temptation keep us back. 
When the evil one doth us attack, 
Upon the right and the left hand, 
Help us with vigour to withstand ; 
Firm in the faith and armed well, 
By holy peace, to conquer hell. 


From every evil set us free— 
‘The time is full of iniquity. 
Save us from the eternal death ; 
Comfort us in our latest breath ; 
Grant us a peaceful passage, and 
Receive our spirit in thy hand. 
—48. 
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LUTHER THE SINGER. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBOURHOOD.” 


Amen, amen, all this come true! 
Strengthen our faith ever anew, 
That we may never be in doubt 

Of that we here have prayed about. 
In thy name, trusting in thy word, 
We say a true Amen, O Lord. 
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THE LITANY. 

1..Chorus: Kyrie, 2. Chorus: Eleison. 
1. Christe, 2. Eleison. 
1. Kyrie, 2. Eleison. 
1. O Christ, 2. Hear us. 


. Lord God, the Father in heaven, 
. Lord God, the Son, Saviour of the world, 
. Lord God, the Holy Ghost, 
. Have pity upon us. 
. Be gracious unto us. 
. Spare us, dear Lord God. 
. Be gracious unto us. 
. Help us, dear Lord God. 
. From all sins, 
From all error, 
From all evil, 
2. Protect us, dear Lord God. 
. From the deceit and wiles of the devil, 
From violent, sudden death, 
From pestilence and famine, 
From war and bloodshed, 
From uproar and discord, 
From fire and flood, 
From hail and tempest, 
From the eternal death, 
2. Protect us, dear Lord God. 
. Through thy holy birth, 
Through thy death-struggle and bloody sweat, 
Through thy cross and death, 
2. Help us, dear Lord God. 
. Through thy holy resurrection and ascension, 
In our last distress, 
At the last judgment, 
. Help us, dear Lord God. 
. We poor sinners pray 
. That thou wilt hear us, dear Lord God! 
. And thy holy Church govern and lead ; 
All bishops, parsons, and clerks, keep in the wholesome 
word and holy life ; 
All factions and offences restrain ; 
All that wander and are led astray, bring back ; 
Tread Satan under our feet ; 
Into thy harvest send forth true labourers ; 
Give to the word thy spirit and power; 
All the troubled and faint-hearted help and comfort 
them ; . 
To all kings and princes give peace and concord ; 
To our Emperor grant constant victory over his enemies ; 
Our Sovereign, and all his mighty ones, guide and 
defend ; 
Our council, our school, our congregation, guide and 
protect ; 
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To all who are in trouble or danger, appear with help ; 

To all that are with child and that give suck, grant 
joyful fruit and good success ; 

All children and sick persons foster and tend ; 


All prisoners set loose and : 
All widows and orphans defend and provide for ; 
Take pity upon all men ; 
Our enemies, persecutors, and slanderers, forgive and 
copvert ; 
The fruits of the earth give and preserve ; 
And graciously hear us. 
. Hear us, dear Lord God. 
. O Jesus Christ, God’s Son, 
. Take pity upon us. 
. Othou Lamb of God, that takest away the sins of the 
world, 
. Have pity upon us. 
. O thou Lamb of God, that takest away the sins of the 
world, 
. Have pity upon us. 
. Othou Lambof God, that takest away the sinsof the world, 
. Grant us endless peace. 
1. Christ, 2. Hear us. 
1. Kyrie, 2. Eleison. 
1. Christe, 2. Eleison. 
1, 2. Kyrie eleison. Amen. 


3 


PEAcE in our time, Lord God, bestow ; 
Thy mercy make it stable ; 
Because there is no one but thou 
To fight our battle able— 
But thou, our Lord God, only. 


XII.—BAPTISM. 


To Jordan when our Lord had gone, 
His Father’s pleasure willing, 

He took his baptism of St. John, 

His work and task fulfilling ; 

And then appointed he a bath 

To wash us from defilement, 

And drown therein that cruel Death, 
In blood of reconcilement : 

That was a new life truly. 


Let all then hear and right receive 
The baptism of the Father, 

And what a Christian shall believe, 
To shun where heretics gather. 
Water, God says, but water mere 
Is not alone his pleasure, 

His holy word is also there 

With spirit rich, unmeasured : 

He is the one baptizer. 

This he to us hath shown by word, 
And shown as well by vision ; 

The Father’s voice men plainly heard, 
At Jordan tell his mission. 

He said, This is my only Son, 

In whom I am contented ; 

That you may hear him every one, 
Unto you I have sent him, 

To follow what he tells you. 


The Son of God before them stands 
Plain in his manhood tender ; 

Tn form of dove the Ghost descends, 
Witness to him to render ; 

That we should not doubt in our heart, 
That when we are baptizéd, 

All the three persons have their part ; 
And in this act compriséd 

To earth come to dwell with us. 





The Lord commands his scholars this ; 
Go forth, teach every nation, 

That it is lost in sinfulness, 

And must turn to salvation. 

Who trusts, and is baptized, each one 


- Is thereby blest for ever ; 


Is from that hour a new-born man, 
And thenceforth dying never, 
The kingdom doth inherit. 


But in this grace who puts no faith, 
Sin he keeps, life he misses ; 

And is condemned to endless death, 
Deep down in hell’s abysses. 
Nothing avails his righteousness, 
In vain is all his merit, 

For that is brought to nothingness 
By sin he doth inherit ; 

And help himself he cannot. 


The eye the water sees alone, 
Whenso a man baptizes ; 

But inward faith the power to atone 
Of Christ’s blood recognizes. 

Faith sees that there a red flood flows, 
Dyed with Christ’s blood of merit, 
O’er all the hurts it healing goes 
From Adam we inherit, 

And by ourselves occasioned. 


XITI.—REPENTANCE. 
THE HUNDRED AND THIRTIETH PSALM. 


From trouble deep I cry to thee ; 
Lord God, hear thou my crying ; 
Thy gracious ear oh turn to me, 
Open it to my sighing. 

For if thou mean’st to look upon 
The wrong and evil that is done, 
Who, Lord, can stand before thee ? 


With thee availeth nought but grace; 
To cover trespass mortal ; 

3est actions cannot show their face, 
The best life cometh short all. 
Before thee no one glory can, 
And so must tremble every man, 
And live by thy grace only. 


Therefore on God my looks I bend 
On my deserts not building ; 

Upon him shall my heart depend, 
All to his goodness yielding. 

What his firm word doth say to me, 
My comfort shall and refuge be ; 
There will I dwell for ever. 


And if it last into the night, 

And last again till morning, 

Yet shall my heart, in God’s own migh 
Doubt not, carefulness scorning. 

Thus Israel can keep his post, 

For he was born of the Holy Ghost, 
And for his God must tarry. 


Although our sin be great, God's erace 
Is greater to relieve us; 

His hand in helping nothing stays 
The hurt however grievous. 

The good shepherd alone is he, 

Who will at last set Israel free, 

From all and every trespass. 
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THE METAPHORS OF ST. PAUL. 
IV.—GREEK GAMES. 


Tre four papers which, at successive intervals of | Scripture, so often look only at the words and not at 
three months, have been inviting attention to four of | the things, so often forget that every writer in the 
St. Paul’s favourite metaphors, have by no means | 
exhausted the characteristic imagery of that Apostle; | with which he was surrounded, and especially those 
and, in order to give a better completeness to this | circumstances which were most in harmony with the 
short series of essays, it may be useful to prefix to | temperament of mind which the Holy Ghost, in that 
the last paper a few general remarks on the whole | particular case, consecrated and employed. 


subject. 

A single example, selected out of those which have 
previously been given, may introduce these general 
remarks. St. Paul, in writing his first Epistle to the 
Corinthians, says to them, as we have seen, ‘‘ Ye are 
God’s building.” These simple words are like the 
striking of a key-note. There follows immediately 
the full swell of a familiar passage,* with all its melo- 
dious rhythm, and its intricate verbal and moral 
harmonies. There is no need to occupy ourselves now, 
as was in some degree desirable on the former occa- 
sion, with the religious meanings of the passage, but 
only with the allegory. If we place ourselves at 
Ephesus, where the letter was written, or at Corinth, 
where the letter was received, and notice the evident 
and outward characteristics of such places, we see at 
once the significance of the language. Conspicuous 
in these cities were vast public buildings —such as the 
Temple of Diana at Ephesus,t and similar edifices at 
Oorinth—strong, firm, and magnificent, with columns 
and slabs of marble, porphyry, and granite—‘‘ precious 
stones” —and richly completed with metallic decora- 
tions—‘‘ gold and silver.” But close beside them were 
the hovels of the poor, with a sharpness of contrast to 

~ which we are not accustomed, but which we can in some 
degree set before our minds by imagining some of our 
great public edifices to be densely surrounded by an ac- 
cumulation of wretched villages, with huts hastily run 
up with ‘‘ wood,” the interstices filled with ‘ hay,” 
and the roof thatched with ‘‘stubble.” And now, 
suppose a fire to take place in such a scene, and you 
have immediately the simple outward image on which 
the Apostle’s manifold parable rests. All these 
wretched hovels—so cheaply, so carelessly built— 
would be burnt up; and all that could be hoped for to 
the poor man himself in any one of them, would be a 
bare personal escape through the flames. The great 
building, on the other hand, might be scorched and 
blackened ; but it would stand steady and erect, and 
exhibit still all the proofs of patient working in the 
quarry, of good and solid masonry, and, of rich and 
elaborate ornament. In listening to expositions of 
this passage, you often find that this plain and simple 
way of looking at it has never occurred to the exposi- 
tor; and you are presented with the unreal and 
grotesque image of a rubbish-heap, consisting of | 
sticks and straw, and containing also some contents of | 
& jeweller’s shop—diamonds, rubies, and garnets. 
This is not the style in which St. Paul would be likely 
to write to the Corinthians. And misconceptions of | 
such a kind arise from this—that men, in interpreting 








3ible drew his illustrations from the circumstances 


The general notion, then, of these papers is this— 
that in order to enter into the full force of St. Paul’s 
writings, it is useful, not only to have that clear 
apprehension of the meaning of his words, which we 
obtain through our exact study of Greek literature, 
but also that apprehension of the familiar sights and 
sounds, customs and institutions, surrounding him, 
which is furnished by our knowledge of History and 
Antiquities, Science and Art; and further, to notice 
what portions of that outward environment he most 
employs by preference or habit in the inculcation of 
religious truth. In studying the Bible, the Dictionary 
of Things is almost as important as the Dictionary of 
Words; and St. Paul’s writings are no exception to 
this rule, but one of its best exemplifications. 

As to his own temperament and predilection, we 
may again revert'to a remark which was made before, 
that his metaphors are usually drawn, not from the 
operations and phenomena of the natural world, but 
from the activities and the outward manifestations of 
human life. In this respect St. Paul’s illustrative 
language has already been contrasted with that of 
St. James. ‘‘The vapour, the fierce wind, the foun- 
tain, beasts and birds and serpents, the flower of the 
grass, the wave of the sea, the early and latter rain, 
the sun risen with a burning heat’’*—these are like 
the figures of the ancient prophets. There is more 
imagery of this kind, I think, in the one short epistle 
of St. James, than in all the speeches and letters of 
St. Paul put together. The address to the idolaters of 
Lystra }—country-people as they were, in a rude and 
remote district—if it is an exception at all, is exactly 
that kind of exception which makes the general rule 
more palpably evident. 

St. Paul’s favourite figures are undoubtedly taken 
from the midst of the busiest human society. Four 
of these have been selected for careful examination, 
and we are now proceeding to the consideration of the 
fourth. But others, of the same general type, might 
easily have been added to the list; and again for the 
sake of completeness it may be desirable to make this 
remark in passing. Thus, how large a. portion of 
St. Paul’s attention is given to Money Matters! How 
often are his images drawn from the Market! To 
take only three instances. ‘‘Owe no man anything, 
but to love one another.” { It would be impossible, 
perhaps, by the use of any other illustration, to ex- 
press with equal force all that this sentence implies. 
Again, in the phrase, ‘‘ Redeem the time,” § what is 
really said is this—‘‘ Buy out of the market what you 








* 1 Cor. iii. 9—15. T See Acts xix. 27. 











* James iv. 14; iii. 4, 7, 11, 125 
+ Acts xiv. 15—17. 
§ Eph. v. 16. Col, iv. 5. 


i. 6,10, 11; v. 7. 
¢ Rom. xiii. 3. 
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may never buyso cheap again; use theopportunity while | sermons at Antioch in Pisidia, and has occasion to 


” 


you have it, and use it thoroughly. 
reference to the Law Courts, and the administration of 
Justice, even when he is arguing points of theology, 
need only be mentioned in general terms. An inter- 
esting question arises, whether in such passages he 
refers mainly to Jewish Law or to Roman Law, espe- 
cially when the allusion is to marriage* and the 
making of wills; but in either case his consistency 
is preserved, as regards the characteristic nature of 
his imagery. The third instance is that of Slavery, as 
was almost inevitable for such a writer at this period of 
history. In the ancient world, War and Slavery ran 
into one another; and throughout the Roman Empire, 
the whole of society was made up of the contrasts 
of “bond” and ‘‘free,” | with the freedmen (and such, 
probably, were St. Paul’s own ancestors) intermediate 
between the two. Hence, when speaking of the most 
momentous alternatives in the condition of the soul, 
his language is drawn from the experience of slaves. 
The great and decisive change is expressed thus: 
‘* Being emancipated from that cruel master, Sin, ye 
are now the happy slaves of a good master, God.” § 
But it is time to proceed without delay to our 
proper subject. The imagery to which our special 
consideration is to be given now is the most animated 
of all, being derived from the lively and exciting 
Games of the Greeks. 

There is an obvious reason why images of this 
kind should have been very familiar to St. Paul’s 
thoughts, and why, when made the vehicles of in- 
struction, they should have been very helpful to his 
converts. Wherever he was residing, at Corinth, at 
Athens, and in all places where a Greek population 
was predominant (and this was, in fact, over the whole 
of the Levant), the athletic games of the Greeks came 
before his notice, as a subject which caused the most 
exciting and universal interest. The Gymnasium or 
place of training, and the Stadium or ground for 
running, were among the most conspicuous and most 
frequented spots in the architecture and establishment 
of the cities. In many of them their remains can still 
be traced. Wrestling, boxing, and especially foot- 
races, with all the preliminary training, with the as- 
sembled and applauding multitudes while the contest 
was going on, with the formality of the heralds and 
the strict observance of the rules, with the umpires 
and prizes and eager congratulations at the close, 
with the poems which perpetuated great victories like 
heir-looms, through successive generations, these 
things were almost a religion among the Greeks, and 
they caused an enthusiasm which we ourselves can 
hardly understand, though it does happen that in our 
day athletic sports are a fancy and a fashion, and 
really in some cases, it would seem, almost a religion. 

I said, especially the foot-race. This was pre- 
eminently the struggle which caused the most eager 
interest in that age and in those countries. And this 
is pre-eminently the image which seems to come ob- 
viously to the Apostle, when he employs comparisons 
of this kind. We find instances in the book of Acts. 
Thus, when he is preaching one of his great missionary 





* Rom. vii. 3, 4. t Gal. iii. 15; iv. 1. 
t 1 Cor. xii. 13. Gal. iii. 28. Col. iii, 11. 
§ Rom. vi. 18, 22. See vii. 23; viii. 21. 





So, likewise, his | mention John the Baptist, he speaks of him as “ ful- 


filling his course,”* which literally means “running 
the race he had to run ;” and this lively expression igs 
evidently a fitting image of that career, which did not 
last very long, but was very energetic while it lasted. 
So in addressing the elders at Miletus, and speaking 
of himself, and alluding with deep feeling to the 
‘bonds and afflictions” which awaited him, he says: 
‘“* None of these things move me, neither count I my 
life dear unto myself, that I may finish ny course with 
joy-”’t He knows that his course requires a vigorous 
effort—he feels that there are many things to dissuade 
him from it and to cause him to turn aside—but he 
braces himself up, like a runner, for the struggle, 
throws himself into it with all his force and spirit, and 
thinks of the joy and exultation which await him at 
the close. 

Similar, and very frequently, is his language in the 
Epistles. It is well worth our while to observe how 
generally and variously this figure is distributed 
through them. Some phrases of this kind must ap- 
pear strange to those, who do not consider the context 
of circumstances by which the Apostle was surrounded. 
Thus, to take as our guide the same English Word 
which we have observed in the Acts: ‘‘ Pray for us,” 
he says to the Thessalonians, ‘‘that the word of the 
Lord may have free course and be glorified.” { Here the 
Gospel itself is the runner, for which he desires a 
race that shall be vigorous, rapid, free from obstacles, 
and triumphant at the end. Again, to turn to most pa- 
thetic language having reference to himself, he writes 
to Timothy, ‘‘I have fought the good fight: I have 
finished my course: I have kept the faith: henceforth 
there is laid up for me the crown of righteousness, which | 
the Lord, therighteousjudge, shall givemeatthatday.”§ 
We must be careful here to give the right meaning to 
the word ‘‘ fight.” This term has nothing to do with 
war. It denotes an athletic contest. And the par- 
ticular kind of athletic contest, which he specifies in 
his customary way, is the foot-race. But now he is 
writing near the close of life. The race is nearly run, 
the struggle is all but over, he is weary, as it were, 
and panting with the effort, but he is successful, the 
crown is in sight, and the judge, the “ righteous” 
judge, who cannot make a mistake, is there, ready to 
place that bright wreath upon his head. 

And as with the word ‘ course,” so with the verb 
that corresponds with it.|) ‘It is not of him that 
willeth, nor of him that runneth,” says St. Paul in the 
argument, which turns all our confidence towards 
Him who ‘“ hath compassion” and ‘‘ sheweth mercy.” 
His anxiety regarding the success of his own Apostolic 
work, is expressed by the same image in two very 
different Epistles, written at widely-separated points 
of time. He tells the Galatians that at an early 
period, he negociated very carefully at Jerusalem “‘ lest 
by any means he should run or had run in vain ;”** 
and writing long afterwards from Rome to the Philip- 
pians, he expresses his desire that they may be con- 





* Acts xiii. 25. ¢ Acts xx. 24. 
¢ 2 Thess. iii. 1. § 2 Tim. iv. 7, 8. 
|| In 2 Thess. iii. 1, the margin has “run.” No use is here made of 
Heb. xii. 1, simply because in these papers it is not desirable absolutely to 
assume the Pauline authorship of that Epistle. 


q Rom. ix. 15, 16. ** Gal. ii, 2. 
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sistent, in order that he himself ‘‘ may rejoice in the 
day of Christ, that he has not run in vain.”* And 
the metaphor which he applies to the progress of the 
Gospel committed to him, he applies also to the prac- 
tical consistency and progress of those who had learnt 
the truth from him. “ Ye did run well,” he says to 
some, who had grievously failed and fallen: ‘‘ who 
hath hindered you, that ye should not obey the 
truth?” + ‘‘ Ye were running the Christian race suc- 
cessfully and well: who hath put these obstacles in 
your way, which have thrown you down, and brought 
you toshame?” The whole language, as read in the 
original Greek, is far more easily seen to be applicable 
to the foot-race, than can possibly be seen in the Eng- 
glish Version. 

Thus we see that both direct and indirect advan- 
tages may be gained, by pursuing a narrow line of 
thought suggested by mere words. We here perceive 
the harmony of St. Paul’s language in his speeches 
and his letters, and lay hold on one of the small col- 
lateral proofs of the genuine and honest character 
both of the Acts and the Epistles. We are very far, 
however, as yet from having mentioned all instances of 
theuse of such metaphors in these latter documents; and 
perliaps their use, in fact, strikes us all the more, when 
the actual words, to which our attention has hitherto 
been given, are not employed. Thus, when St. Paul 
says to Timothy, ‘‘ Exercise thyself unto godliness,” } 
the word he employs is most distinctly taken from the 
training and practising for gymnastic contests. And 
then he adds: ‘‘ Bodily exercise profiteth little, but 
godliness is profitable unto all things, having the 
promise of the life that now is and of that which is to 
come,” § a passage often misinterpreted. It is, in 
fact, frequently distorted in two ways. The “ bodily 
exercise” is taken to mean religious asceticism, and 
the contrast is understood to lie between this, and 
some supposed ‘‘ godliness” not connected with bodily 
self-denial; whereas the comparison is simply be- 
tween the training of the body for the games, and the 
training of the whole man, body, soul, and spirit, in 
the life of religion. And this helps us to avoid the 
other mistake, which is often committed in the inter- 
pretation of the passage. It would be a strange thing, 
if St. Paul were to urge his disciple to the practice of 
a strict religious training of his character, by any pro- 
mise relating chiefly to this life. He does nothing of 
the kind. He points out that, if the athletes will do 
so much for a reward which is merely of this world, 
we ought to do much under the influence of a pro- 
mise, which relates not merely to this world, but also 
to the next. God has indeed a blessing for this 
world, as the blessing of Esau, but His highest bless- 
ing is for the next world, even as the blessing of Jacob. 
It is as if St. Paul said to Timothy (and we could well 
imagine that such recollections of the past were in 
his mind as he wrote), ‘‘ My son Timothy, thou remem- 
berest how, when we were at Corinth,|| with our bro- 
ther Silas, and Crispus, the ruler of the synagogue, 
we watched the athletes training for the games; young 
men of noble forms, eager and active, patient and 
persevering. It was a foolish toil, for a worthless re- 


ward. But we may learn a serviceable lesson from 
them. The children of this world are in their gene- 
ration more diligent than the children of light. 
Train thyself—thy religious character—with the like 
eagerness and activity, patience and perseverance. 
Thy reward is not only earthly, but heavenly.” And 
similar trains of thought might be followed in refer- 
ence to other phrases, where not obviously at first 
sight, but still really images from the games are im- 
bedded in the context of the Epistles. Thus, when 
he says that he himself has spoken the Gospel of God 
‘* with much contention,” * or that others have been 
‘striving fervently” + in intercessory prayer, or 
when he tells Timothy to “fight the good fight of 
faith,” { the metaphor is really agonistic, though the 
variations in the English Version conceal the fact. 
3ut we must turn now to more copious passages, 
where the agonistic allegory is presented in its most 
animated form. 

In the Epistle to the Philippians St. Paul writes 
thus: ‘‘ Notas though I had already attained, either 
were already perfect—but I follow after. This one 
thing I do, forgetting those things which are behind, 
and reaching forth unto those things which are before, 
I press toward the mark for the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus.”§ “Was there ever a 
more vigorous picture of a runner in earnest? Here 
is the eager pressing towards a definite end in view— 
the feeling that nothing else is to be thought of for 
the present—the determination that nothing shall 
interfere with the matter in hand ;—and at the same 
time, with this strong effort of the will, there is the 
utmost alacrity and activity of movement. There is 
no looking back, no thought of giving up the struggle. 
The whole energy of mind and body is bent upon suc- 
cess; and till success is achieved, nothingis done. It 
would be easy to dwell on these points at greater 
length ; but really the best commentary on the pas- 
sage is supplied by the familiar facts of a well con- 
tested foot-race. 

And there is yet a still more copious and animated 
instance of the same kind of illustration. Asin the dis- 
cussions of the other metaphors, some one passage 
was selected as furnishing the best sample, and as 
containing in fact the main basis for the discussion, so 
here we turn naturally to some verses in the ninth 
chapter of the first Epistle to the Corinthians: ‘‘ Know 
ye not that they which run in a race, run all, but one 
obtaineth the prize? So run, that ye may obtain. 
And every man that striveth for the mastery is tempe- 
rate in all things. Now they do it that they may 
obtain a fading crown ; but we an unfading. I there- 
fore so run, not as uncertainly; so fight I, not as one 
that beateth the air: but I keep under my body, and 
bring it into subjection ; lest that by any means, when 
I have preached to others, I myself should be a cast- 
away.” || It may perhaps be a help towards our 
entering fully into the spiritual meaning of this pas- 
sage, if we try to associate.one practical topic with 
each one of the four verses. 

And the topic which we may associate with the first 


| of the verses is this: the earnestness of purpose that 





* Phil. ii, 16. 
= i Tim. iv. 7. 
|) Acts xviii. 5, 8. 


t Gal.v. 2. 
§ Ver. 8. 





* 1 Thess. ii. 2. t Col. iv. 12. 
t 1 Tim. vi. 12. § Phil. iii, 12—14. 
J 1 Cor. ix. 24—27. 
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is essential to the Christian’s career. ‘‘ Know ye not 
that they which run in a race, run all, but one re- 
ceiveth the prize ? Sorun, that ye may obtain.” St. 
Paul appeals to the experience of the Corinthians. There 
was nothing with which they were better acquainted 
than these famous foot-races. Their own games 
near their own city were among the most celebrated 
in the world. They ‘‘knew” well that each race was 
eagerly contested, and that ‘‘one”’ obtained the prize. 
But at this point we must mark a difference. In that 
race there was competition; and because there was 
competition, each runner was in earnest. In the 
Christian race there is no competition. The prize is 
within the reach of all. But then each runner must 
be as much in earnest, as though there were competi- 
tion and only one prize. And this is what the Apostle 
expresses. He does not say (as I understand his 
words), ‘‘run so—in such a way—as to obtain,”—but, 
‘run so—as those runners run—in order that ye may 
obtain.” In their case there is competition, and 
therefore they are in earnest. In your case there is 
no competition; but their earnestness of purpose is 
an example to you. 

And, certainly, no pattern of earnestness can be a 
more forcible example than the earnestness that arises 
from eager competition. ‘“‘Runin the Christian race as 
the athlete in the foot-race runs.” All his nerves and 
sinews are strung up for the effort he is making. 
Nothing else is thought of; and as the distance be- 
tween his feet and the winning-post diminishes, he 
does not flag, but throws more and more exertion into 
the movement of his limbs. Whatever strength and 
elasticity he can summon up, whatever struggling re- 
mainder of his short and failing breath he can muster, 
all may be wanted at the very last moment. And 
what a contrast this is to our dull and languid Chris- 
tianity! We go and take our place in the course, as 
though the prize could be won without any running 
at all, or as if there were no prize worth running for. 
We dream and loiter and fold our arms; we turn aside 
to look at every object of passing interest; or if we 
did begin with some vigour, all the zest and warmth 
of the struggle grows feebler and fainter, when it 
ought to become more animated: and, like the Gala- 
tians, we care little what hindrances occur, to stop our 
course, and to risk a dishonourable fall. Earnestness 


of purpose is what we want, and there is no picture of 


earnestness more forcible than that which is drawn 
from the ardour of competition. 

But now we pass to the next verse—‘‘ Every man 
that striveth for the mastery is temperate in all 
things ’—and the lesson is pointed by a contrast— 
‘* They do it to obtain a corruptible crown, but we an 
incorruptible.” The successful athlete in the Greek 
foot-race received for his prize a crown of green 
leaves, placed by the judge upon his head. In itself it 
was of no value; but it-was the mark of victory. The 
winning of this crown was sung in poetry ; it was the 
subject of pride and congratulation to the city from 
which the successful runner came, and it was the 
ground of boasting for long generations afterwards in 
his family. For the winning of this, exertions were 
made involving the utmost patience and self-denial ; 
and no waste of strength and activity was thought too 
great, if only it could be secured. And yet it was 





only a corruptible, a fading crown. Its beauty passed 
away sooner than the beauty of those leaves which 





———a 


| 

t} 
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are stripped off from our trees by the winds of No- | 


vember. And indeed ali human glory is a fading 
crown. It must wither and die in the end. Yet what 
trouble men take to obtain it! And what an example 
in this respect is the eager lover of glory to the 
Christian! His crown can never fade. 
crown—as it certainly may be lost—by neglect, by 





indolence, by turning out of the right course, by | 


falling headlong over temptations that lie before our 


very feet—this is surely the strangest and most un- | 


accountable folly ; while to win it is worth far more, 


To lose that |! 


ten thousand times, than all the toil of the most | 
faithful servant of Christ, all the torture of the most || 


suffering martyr. 

This verse, however, points not to suffering, but to 
self-restraint, which self-restraint is itself a blessing. 
And the topic which we may associate with these words 
in the Apostle’s comparison, might be expressed thus 
—self-restraint inspired by hope. 
man’s while to give up something which he valugs, 
for the sake of some higher good in prospect. This 
is what was done in the Greek athletic sports, when 
the competitors were under training; and so, indeed, 
it is now, sometimes to an absurd extent, in English 
athletic sports. 
materials, by help of which we might, if it were 
necessary, describe the strict discipline to which 
these young Greeks were subjected under the 


trainer—the diet—the exercise—the hard life—the | 


fixed hours—the peremptory abstinence from every- 
thing likely to hinder the end in view. It is the 
example to the Christian presented by this discipline, 
which is the point before us. Nor is this the only 
place where the same Apostle makes a similar refer- 
ence. In writing another of his Epistles he says— 
‘If a man also strive for masteries, yet is he not 
crowned, except he strive lawfully ;”* ¢.e., he cannot 
obtain the prize, unless he complies with the regula- 
tions; and these regulations included, among other 
things, very strict and systematic methods of discipline 


It is often worth a | 


Classical authors furnish us with || 


and training. And the Gospel strife with earthly sin || 


for a heavenly prize has likewise its strict regulations. 
There is a preparatory discipline and training, to 
which the Christian must be subjected, before he can 
be fit to enter on his reward. The discipline, however, 
is, as was said before; itself a blessing. The training is 
a training for happiness. The Apostle expresses it 


thus—‘“‘ temperance in all things” —the habit of self- | 


restraint running through the whole life—a check 


placed, not‘ only on the passions, but on the words— || 


moderation strictly practised in food and in sleep— 


those eager desires for amusement and novelty kept | 


in control—so that the man is always master of him- 
self. Thus under God’s grace that character is formed, 
which commands respect and exerts influence in this 
life, and is prepared to enter on the future life, where no 
sin and folly disturb the balance of the purified soul. 
It is the hope of that life which furnishes the motive 
for self-restraint, just as the hope of victory in the 
foot-race gives the athlete patience to submit to all 
the discipline and training required by the rules. 





* 2 Tim. ii. 5. 
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“J therefore so run, not as uncertainly; so fight I, 
not as one that beateth the air,” is the next of the 
Apostle’s sentences. Definiteness of aim, then, in the 
Christian’s race and contest is our next topic. And 
it will be observed that St. Paul presents this subject 
under two images, one drawn from running, the other 
from boxing. The foot-racewas, as I have said, the most 
popular athletic contest among the Greeks ; and it 
supplied to the Apostle his favourite comparison, in 
connection with subjects of this class. But the 
pugilistic contest was also constant and familiar at the 
public games, and he associates this contest with the 
other in illustration of the point which is now before 
us. Not only does the Christian act with earnestness 
of purpose, not only is he encouraged to practise 
self-restraint, but he is definite in his aims. And in 
two ways he is definite. He has a distinct view of 
the objects of his desire, and a distinct view of the 
enemies against which he must contend. 

“Tso run, not as uncertainly.” A man who does 
not know his own mind is seldom successful. That is 
a very unhappy temperament which is easily turned 
this way and that, and which always yields to the 
latest influence, is always persuaded by the last new 
argument. Such a man is continually in the hands of 
others. He is never his own master. He never does 
anything well. And there is another very unhappy 
habit of mind: when a man does not go direct to his 
point—when he tries experiments on the right and on 
the left—when he loses time by hesitation, or follows 
circuitous methods, whereas the straightforward 
course is always the best. They are both opposed to 
the true dignity of Christian principle. . The disciple 
of Christ should be known as a simple-hearted man. 
His eye is single. He has one great object before him. 
His desire is to be like Christ, to prepare for spending 
eternity with that Blessed Master, and meanwhile to 
honour Him by doing good to all around him. And 
nothing could express this in a more lively manner 
than the comparison with the runner in a race. 
Direct—with the goal straight before him—with his 
whole frame vigorously moving that way—moving, 
too, by the shortest path—such is his course. Let 
such be our course. ‘Forgetting the things that are 
behind, and reaching forward to the things that are 
before, let us press toward the mark of the prize of our 
high calling.” 

But still, while we have a course to run, we haye 
also enemies to fight; and, to express this, another 
metaphor is appropriate—“ So fight I, not as one that 
beateth the air.” St. Paul passes here from the 
runner to the boxer, and, drawing a comparison from 
this source, he points-out that the Christian has very 
definite antagonists. With the pugilist it is no mere 
strikihg for striking’s sake, no mere pastime, no deal- 
ing of blows in the air for the exercise of the muscles. 
When the Corinthians or Athenians or Ephesians came 
in crowds to see their favourite athlete engaged in this 
contest, it was no showy and unmeaning attitudes 
that they came to witness, but the vigilant and most 
active employment of hand and eye for the purpose of 
victory over an opponent equally active and vigilant. 
And the best application which we can make for our- 
selves of this apostolic comparison is this—that we 


must be on the alert against our besetting sins—that 


a 


we must keep our attention fixed upon them, and deal 
our blows steadily against them. Now, in order to do 
this, we must first know what our besetting sins really 
are. This is a most serious subject. It is not sin in 
general that we have to contend against, not the sims 
of our neighbours, not the sins which-we have no 
temptation to commit, but ‘‘the sin which doth so easily 
beset us.”* What is that sin? Has the reader dis- 
covered his besetting sin? If not—this is not the 
place for dogmatizing on spiritual things—but it may 
well be doubted whether it is possible for us to be 
saved at all, unless we have found out our besetting sin. 

Now let us consider the last of these four emphatic 
verses: ‘‘I keep under my body, and bring it into 
subjection: lest that by any means, when I have 
preached unto others, I myself should be a cast- 
away.” The image of the pugilist is still continued 
here; and we have to observe, first, what the Apostle 
does, and secondly, why he does it. He resists his 
carnal nature, systematically attacks it, and perseveres 
till he has subdued it; and this he does under the in- 
fluence of a salutary fear, lest, whilst he has been 
made a blessing to others, he himself should fail to 
obtain the reward. The topic then suggested by this 
part of the passage, might be expressed thus: perse- 
vering effort inspired by fear. 

The simple fact of St. Paul using this image at all, 
is a very grave fact. This pugilistic encounter was no 
mere light and languid amusement. Very often it 
was a matter of life and death. And certainly there 
is something very revolting in the thought of such a 
combat (whether in Ancient Greece or in Modern Eng- 
land) being made an entertainment for a crowd of 
spectators. But these Corinthians, Ephesians, and 
Athenians, were heathens, and whatever we may feel 
on this subject does not affect the strong significance 
of the Apostle’s comparison. It is the intense reality 
of the struggle which constitutes the point of resem- 
blance. Those heavy blows, dealt by one combatant 
with tremendous force upon the other, are taken to 
signify the resolute and incessant warfare which the 
Christian maintains with whateveris sinful in his human 
nature. These fleshly inclinations are determined to 
give him no rest, and he is determined to give them no 
rest: and he perseveres till the blows of this opponent 
become weak and faint, and he is master of the field. 
This is a very serious picture of the Christian life in 
one of its aspects: and it shows it to be very different 
from what it is sometimes supposed to be—a mere 
habit of passive acquiescence in certain opinions—a 
mere decorous compliance with certain rules of society 
—a mere receiving of impressions from without, unac- 
companied by any spring of resolute energy from 
within. 

But it is quite as important, and even more im- 
portant, to observe the motive of the Apostle in this 
energetic and vigilant resistance. His persevering 
effort is inspired by fear. ‘‘I keep under my body, 
and bring it into subjection,.lest that by any means, 
when I have preached unto others, I myself should be 
a castaway.” ‘* Lest”—nevyer was a little word more 
weighty in any sentence; and the writer makes it 
more emphatic, by the addition of ‘‘ by any means.” 








* Heb. xii. 1. 
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Could there be a more solemn admonition of danger ? 
Here is this great Apostle, to whom the establishment 
of Christianity in the world is due more than to any 
one else, telling us that he carried on a watchful and 
vigorous warfare against his fleshly nature, for fear 
lest, in the midst of all these ministrations, he himself 
should lose his reward. Well, then, may we fear for 
ourselves; and, most of all, those amongst us who 
are actively endeavouring. to do spiritual good to 
others. What thought can go with greater power 
into the very depths of the conscience than this: 
‘*God may be using me for the spiritual good of 
others, and yet my own heart may not be right; my 
own soul may not be safe, through the mysterious 
power of sin in my fleshly nature: I may be falling 
away further from God, even while I am drawing 
others nearer to Him?” Itis of course obvious that 
we are here brought into contact with the doctrines 
of predestination and election, and that a difficulty 
arises when such a passage as this is compared with 
passages supporting these doctrines. It is easy to 
range texts on both sides of such a controversy as that, 
and not easy to reconcile them, except by making one 
set of texts give way to another. And this we have 
no right todo. With other parts of Scripture before 
us, we might meditate with advantage on the sweet 
comfort which is derived from the conviction that 
those who have placed their souls in the care of Christ 
are safe, and that no one can pluck them out of that 
Saviour’s hands. But that is not our subject now. 
We must take the Bible as we find it. St. Paul does 
most distinctly tell us in this place that with him the 
fear of being ‘‘a castaway” was a commanding motive. 
Hope and fear are the two poles of the Christian’s life : 
and certainly fear has a very conspicuous place in 
Holy Scriptures. ‘Be not high-minded, but fear.” 
‘*Pass the time of your sojourning here in fear.” 
**Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he 
fall.”’* 

The general subject of St. Paul’s habit of taking 
metaphorical language from the athletic games is by 
no means yet exhausted. Even in the context which 
we have been examining at considerable length, there 
is at least one other agonistic allusion, which might 
easily escape notice. When St. Paul speaks in this 
passage of ‘“‘having preached to others,” the true 
rendering is, ‘‘ haying been a herald to others.” And 
the reference is to that officer in the concourse at the 
games, whose business it was, with his voice, or with 
a trumpet, to summon the competitors to the exciting 
struggle. Muclr more, too, might be said on various 
points of detail, which have been only lightly touched, 
such as the training,t the rules,t the judge,§ the 
prize,|| the attending spectators,q]/ and the jubilant 
joy** with which the victor was received at the close of 
the race. But it is now time to lay the subject aside: 
and this short series of papers on St. Paul’s illus- 
trative language may be briefly concluded by two re- 
flections, one of which has reference to the Apostle 
himself, the other to the Bible at large. 

It is impossible not to feel, in pursuing such studies 





* Rom. xi. 20. 1 Pet.i.17. 1 Cor. x. 12. 
t 1 Cor. ix. 25, 1 Tim. iv. 7, 8. 
t 2 Tim. ii. 5. § 2 Tim. iv. 8. 
§ 1 Cor. ix. 24. Phil. iii. 14 @ See 1 Cor. iv. 9. 


** Acts xx, 24. 





as these, that we have not merely St. Paul’s instruction 
and exhortation, but his personal example, before us. 
We always feel that we should like to know something 
of the character of a man who produced such wonder- 
ful effects in the world as the Apostle Paul. And, 
certainly, we have no lack of materials for forming a 
judgment on this subject. Among other things, we 
have his customary language. A man’s customary 
language (at least if he is a man of mark) generally 
shows something of his character, and perhaps espe- 
cially the language which he uses in his letters. For 
in letter-writing we are free from the disturbing in- 
fluence of conversation, while yet the personal element 
is strongly present. Four groups of St. Paul’s 
favourite similes have been before our attention, and 
perhaps each of them might furnish a suggestion in 
regard to his character. Thus, in his architectural 
imagery we might be reminded of his steady ad- 
herence to first principles, and of his constructive 
ability (under God’s Spirit), in regard both to doctrine 
and the Church; while his illustrations drawn from 
agriculture seem to present him before us in his 
sympathizing care for the spiritual growth of his con- 
verts and his reliance on the exercise of God’s bene- 
ficent power. But perhaps it is more easy to make 
this use of the metaphors which he draws from Roman 
Soldiers and Greek Games. We can hardly be mis- 
taken in believing that by combining them together 
we obtain an approximate picture of the man. In 
both cases his references to such subjects are copious, 
natural, and customary. From this we should con- 
clude that there was something of the Soldier and the 
Athlete in his moral and religious constitution. And 
so in truth it was. He had much of what we should 
call tenacity of character—a great power of elastic 
recovery, when he was beaten back by opposition—a 


—_—_ 





strong will, not deterred by difficulties—and at the | 


same time a remarkable alacrity and versatility and || 
We know this to have been | 
the case, from the facts of his life; but we see it also | 
in the imagery, which he is in the habit of borrowing | 


readiness of resource. 


from the Roman Soldiers and the Greek Games. 

As to Scripture at large, the remark which suggests 
itself in conclusion is this, that#¢he careful student can 
in every part of it enter upon large and precious trains 


of thought, and can find a germinating power even in | 


what seem to be its secondary portions. In. these 
short essays we have been following very narrow paths 
through avery limited portion of God’s Word ; and yet 
we have found a good deal to interest and instruct us. 
It is a great proof of the endless variety and richness 
of the Bible, if we can gain so much by merely pur- 
suing the course of a peculiar word or a characteristic 
metaphor. God’s Word is like God’s World, very 
varied, very rich, very beautiful. You never know 
when you have exhausted all its secrets. The Bible, 
like Nature, has something for every class of mind. 


As in the phenomena around us there are resources | 


and invitations both for Science and for Poetry, so 


does God’s Revelation furnish materials both for exact | 


theological definition and for the free play of devout 


thought and feeling. Look at the Bible in a new | 


light, and you straightway see some new charm. 
This is true, even in regard to very minute par- 
ticulars. The view from a commanding Alpine sum- 
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mit, which has been climbed by great labour, and 
where half a kingdom is spread before you, is very 
glorious and not to be forgotten: but the quiet foot- 
path along the slopes of the lower eminences may also 
be full of beauty at every turn. And such has been 


our modest course in these essays. It is something to 
have obtained a deeper conviction than before of the 
inexhaustible charms and advantages of even the by- 
ways of Scripture. 

J. S. Howson. 





THE SEVEN CONSCIENCES. 
WITH CASES IN POINT. 


VI.—AN AVENGING CONSCIENCE. 


To write of an avenging conscience is anything 
but a pleasant task. Indeed, were it not for the sake 
of giving completeness to the series of articles I have 
taken in hand, I should certainly leave it alone. I 
trust, however, that the time bestowed upon it will 
not be altogether in vain, and, inasmuch as it has 
often been found that subjects which were disagree- 
able to the writer were useful to the reader, I am all 
the more encouraged to proceed. And though I cor- 
dially trust that no one who reads what I write will 
ever know anything of the matter from experience, 
yet it may be as well for all of us to learn something 
about it, that looking at the awful object from a dis- 
tance, as it were, we may be all the more careful to 
avoid everything that would lead us towards a closer 
acquaintance with it. 

We have now to do with conscience in its most ap- 
palling character. Anignorant, an erring, or a sleeping 
conscience excites our compassion ; a seared conscience 
rouses our indignation; but an avenging conscience 
makes us tremble with horror. The Furies, the 
Harpies, and the Gorgons, with their snaky hair, bat’s 
wings and eagle’s claws, symbolized it to the ancient 
Greeks. It is the greatest misery a man is capable 
of conceiving. It is hell in anticipation; the fore- 
taste of the agonies of the condemned in the place of 
utter darkness. 

In current language it is called ‘‘an awakened con- 
science.” This expression is correct too, inasmuch 
as an avenging conscience is always in a state of 
wakefulness. Into whatever stupor it may be arti- 
ficially lulled, it’ starts from it, and, like another 
Samson, tears to pieces the seven green withes and 
the new ropes with which it was bound. Then, rising 
in its full strength, it grasps the whip to begin the 
terrible work of vengeance. An avenging conscience 
is certainly an awakened conscience, which henceforth 
no power in the universe will be able to lull to sleep 
again. But the converse proposition is not always 
true. An awakened conscience is not necessarily 


»@n avenging conscience. Everything here depends 


upon the circumstances under which it is awakened, 
and the power which has roused it from slumber. When 
it awakens in the closet where a man is lying in the 
dust at the feet of an all-merciful Saviour, it is not to 
torment but to render the cup of salvation more pre- 
cious and sweet. Thus, David’s awakened conscience, 
roused by the word of Nathan, made him burst 
into tears of shame, grief, and repentance, but at the 
same time it caused him to break into the hallowed 
melodies of that God-glorifying Psalm, the fifty-first. 





An awakened conscience may be the greatest blessing 
a@ man experiences. But an avenging conscience is 
always the greatest misery. 

So long as conscience does not rise up in its avenging 
character, there is room for whispers of love and 
encouragement. But where conscience does rise to 
avenge, love has spoken its last word, and nothing 
remains but the consuming fire of justice. Conscience 
ceases to be a warning friend. It stands up like a 
judge to pronounce sentence. It closes the door of 
grace upon the condemned one and hastens him on to 
his doom. Nay more, it often takes the sword of the 
executioner and renders him the helpless victim of 
haunting remorse. 

The awful irresistible power of an avenging con- 
science has often been shown in cases when not only 
the Divine but also the human law had been violated. 
It left the offender no rest till he had given himself 
up into the hands of justice. The proverb, ‘‘murder 
will out,” owes its currency mainly to these facts. 
This, however, is not its worst aspect. On the con- 
trary, when it impels a man to deliver himself up to 
justice, it gives us ground for supposing, or at least 
for hoping, that it only ayenges for the present that 
it may open up a way of salvation in the future. We 
cannot help regarding such a voluntary surrender to 
the power of conscience as an evidence that a sound 
moral basis is still left upon which the Holy Spirit may 
erect a temple to the glory of God. Confessions of sin 
and guilt uttered in the prison or on the scaffold, 
though certainly more gratifying to human feeling 
than the dogged indifference or horrid blasphemies of 
hard-heartedness, yet always leave a somewhat painful 
impression, because of the doubtfulness of their moral 
value. But when a criminal is brought to such a 
confession not by the detective officer but by his own 
conscience, scarcely any ground is left for doubt as to 
the sincerity of his repentance; and we gladly cling to 
the hope that where such a powerful sense of justice is 
manifest, a great receptivity for the quickening and 
consoling power of grace and love may also exist. 
Some time ago a murderer was found out by the 
police in Glasgow, and at the same time a murderess 
voluntarily delivered herself into the hands of the 
magistrate in London. Both confessed their guilt and 
declared their trust in Christ. But it must still be 
fresh in the recollection of many that the confession of 
the one was received with general disgust, while that 
of the other excited an equally extensive sympathy. It 
was because the confession of the one bore all the 
marks of what may be called a conscienceless impu- 
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dence, whereas that of the other showed unmistakable 
evidence of a conscience-smitten heart that yearned 
for reconciliation both with God and man. 

And it may not be out of place here to say a word 
about the value of so-called ‘‘ death-bed conversions.” 
Asarule they differ little from the conversion of a 
culprit on the scaffold. In both cases it is to be feared 
that not conscience, but death, leads the transgressor 
to confess that which it is of no use longer to dis- 
guise, and to desire redemption from a fate which it is 
no longer possible to escape. Of course, even in the 
case of a man who, in spite of all the earnest warn- 
ings of his conscience, continues to the very last in 
the service of sin, Christian charity bids us hope that 
he may find salvation even at the eleventh hour. 
And when we learn that such a man, on his death- 
bed, has at length come to bewail his evil ways and 


to ery to Christ for mercy, it would be heartless | tifully.” 








Christians—who, however, are too often at the same 
time credulous and easily impressed—often wonder 
why we do not, like them, enthusiastically glorify 
God in the almost miraculous conversion of such souls, 
But they should bear in mind that calmer natures 
than theirs find it difficult to believe in the sin- 
cerity of a dying man whose probity they themselves 
never believed in when he was strong and in good 
health. Certainly the approach of death is a solemn 
thing, but solemnity is one thing and truth is another, 
There is often much truth in a farce, as well as much 
falsehood ina tragedy. A clergyman of my acquaint- 
ance once told me that he had visited a young 
lady who was just dying and in great depression 
of mind. ‘I am just receiving according to my 
deserts,” she said to him; ‘‘for I said to myself, 
Whenever my last hour comes I will try to die beau- 
She was prevented from thus acting a part 


presumption to believe that he shall be for ever lost. | on the stage of death; but it may be supposed that 
Thanks be to God, the story of the thief on the | this lamentable play is performed by many who are 


cross has placed it beyond doubt that it is possible | more successful than she. 


One would scarcely be- 


a sinner’s last breath on earth may be the har- | lieve what a strong desire some people have to be well 
binger of his first breath in Paradise; and it | spoken of after death, though they never cared how 


should be remembered that to the men who ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Who then can be saved!” the answer 


| 


they were spoken of while they lived. Not that they 
carry their recklessness so far as to amuse them- 


was: ‘* The things which are impossible with men are | selves at the last hour by deceiving their friends. 


possible with God.” Still, with a view to the serious 


They deceive themselves, for often the power of self- 


consequences which a too ready belief in the salva- | deception manifests itself nowhere more powerfully 
tion of such individuals may easily produce, it may | than on the brink of the grave. This has been proved 
be as well to observe that the story of the thief on the | by the relapsing into sin of many who, having been 


cross is certainly not recorded for the purpose of 
making us deal carelessly with our conscience. Much 
as we are told about that man’s last hour, we know 
scaree anything of his preceding life. And if it is 
true, as may be readily supposed, that he never knew 
Jesus before he saw Him on the cross, his case may 
hardly admit of comparison with the last hour of 
many sinners in our day. Unlike him, they have 
been born and trained in the full light of Christianity, 
have known the Gospel from their childhood, and have 
heard the whispers of conscience all through their 
life, but have stubbornly and recklessly continued to 
pursue their godless courses, till death dashes the 
sweet cup of sin from their hands, and leaves them just 
one moment, impelled by fear, to apply to a Saviour 
whom they never desired to approach in love. The 
sudden change in the sentiments of such, the unex- 
pected utterances of contrition, faith, hope, and even of 
joy and rapture coming from their dying lips, cannot 
but involuntarily raise in us a very painful feeling. 
And the feeling is largely mixed with disappointment, 
because our belief in the Divine nature of conscience 
makes us expect it to rise with awe-inspiring dignity 
against what seems an attempt at smuggling a soul 
into heaven. Perhaps this view of the matter betrays 
greater austerity than becomes a Christian who, him- 
self a sinner, believes and hopes to be saved by grace. 
Perhaps this feeling of disappointment may also savour 
a little of the moroseness of the ancient prophet, who 
grumbled at the suspension of the doom pronounced 
on Nineveh. It cannot be denied, however, that such a 
feeling rises in our minds involuntarily and almost 
instinctively when we see a life spent in a reckless 
violation of conscience thus on a sudden crowned with 
the bliss of heaven. Kind-hearted and sanguine 





raised up again from what they expected to be their 
death-bed, showed that their repentance was simply 
a delusion. It is a mistake to suppose that the 
father of lies ceases to have power over a servant 
of his, because that servant smites his breast and 
cries for mercy amidst the terrors of death. Where 
a man’s whole life stands in such glaring contrast 
to the devotional manifestations of his last hour, all 
we can do is to heartily trust that the latter may be 
as acceptable to God as the former were offensive to 
Him. But beyond that we cannot go, since we lack 
that certainty which is felt at the death-bed of those 
of whom it may justly be said: ‘‘ Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord from henceforth: they 
rest from their labours, and their works do follow 
them.” 

The death-beds of those who die either in self-decep- 
tion or in stiff-necked obduracy, prove that conscience 
does not always awaken to avenge on this side of the 
grave. But in their cases it is sure to awaken with all 
the more terrible pangs on the other side. The rich man, 
in his place of torment, felt its tortures in such a manner 
that he prayed Abraham to warn his five brothers. 
It must be a horrible condition of suffering which 
makes such an unmerciful man as he was do all in his 
power to prevent others from falling into it. Nor can 
we wonder at this when we witness the effects of an 
avenging conscience even here. We tremble at the 
horrors which are disclosed by the history of so many 
suicides and raving lunatics. They are usually ascribed 
either to disease of the body or to an unsound state 
of the brain. Eternity will show in how many cases 
they were the preparatory manifestations of the ever- 
lasting wrath of that awful judge—conscience. __ 

A remark should, however, be made here, which 
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may serve to relieve those upon whom conscience 
inflicts a heavier punishment than the law of God 
requires. As conscience may err in its teachings, so 
it may err in its judgment. A man frequently feels 
the most excruciating pangs of remorse for deeds 
which, though grave offences against his conscience, 
are yet no transgressions of the Divine command- 
ments. To quote one instance out of many, I will 
refer to the story of a certain monk of the name 


-of Elfridus, which is related in the acts of the 


medieval saints. While still a young man, before he 
had taken the vow, he was, in common with most 
people of his time, very superstitious. He was at the 
same time, however, very light-minded and quick to 
anger. One day he bought from a priest, at a large 
price, a wooden image of the Virgin Mary. The 
priest assured him that the figure was certain to protect 
him against accidents so long as he kept it by the 
side of the fire-place. One evening, a few weeks 
after, as he was going home the worse for liquor, 
he fell into a thorn-bush, which caused him the loss 
of an eye. At the same time, his mother, in clean- 
ing the room, had put the puppet into the entrance- 
passage of the house. Elfridus, on entering, almost 
mad with pain, fell over it. No sooner did he notice 
the unfaithful image which had failed to preserve him 
from harm, than he dashed it to pieces on the floor, 
and threw the broken fragments into the fire. A 
few days later, on meeting the priest, he severely 
rebuked him for his imposition, and asked his 
money back. But the priest made him understand 
that the image was wholly innocent in the matter, 
since it had been removed from its proper sanctuary, 
and in his turn severely rebuked Elfridus, tell- 
ing him that the Holy Virgin had expressly punished 
him with the loss of his eye on account of the irre- 
verent manner in which she had been treated by him. 
He finished by pronouncing on the. poor fellow the 
everlasting wrath of the mighty Mother, because he 
had committed so heinous a crime as to trample her 
image under foot and to burn her in effigy. El- 
fridus laughed at this awful denunciation, and tried 
to forget all about it in the pursuit of juvenile 
pleasures. But it happened that in the course of a 
few years calamities came upon him, owing chiefly to 
his careless behaviour. He, however, ascribed them all 
to the wrath of the insulted Virgin. He began to feel 
that he was the object of her permanent anger. In 
his anxiety he asked his confessor what he could do to 
expiate his sacrilegious offence. The reverend gentle- 
man advised him to forsake the world, and, becoming a 
monk, go through the heaviest penances. He did so; 
but it brought him no peace. He was then advised to 
walk barefooted to Jerusalem, to cut an image of the 
Virgin, weighing sixty pounds, out of a tree on Mount 
Olivet, and to carry it on his shoulder to Rome. It 
took him five years to accomplish this arduous task. 
Care-worn, emaciated, and clad in rags, he returned 
to the convent; but still his conscience left him no 
rest. It so vexed him both day and night, that he 
sought solace in depriving himself of the one eye that 
was left. At length, when this outrageous self-chas- 
tisement also proved insufficient, he bethought himself 
that only fire could expiate a crime which had been 
consummated by means of the same element. He 





therefore threw himself on the large hearth of the 
convent-kitchen, and so died. 

The chronicler who records this story, and who was 
as superstitious as poor Elfridus himself, closes his 
narrative by pointing to the fearful power possessed. 
by the ‘‘ Holy Virgin,” in this horrible tragedy. Put- 
ting the word ‘‘conscience” in room of ‘“ Holy 
Virgin,” we fully agree with him. Conscience rose 
as a judge to persecute that poor man even unto 
death ; but it proved an ignorant and erring judge. 
Not only was the deed for which it tormented him no 
crime in the sight of God, but we are persuaded that 
could the Holy Virgin herself have obtained cogni- 
zance of it, she would only have wished that all the 
other images of her were destroyed in like manner. 
All that Elfridus needed in order to be set at rest was 
the teaching of the Gospel; and if his conscience had 
then continued to rebuke him, it would have been with 
reference to sins which, so far as appears, it never 
rebuked at all. It is to be feared that in our day, 
also, many erring souls become the victims of an ill- 
instructed conscience. 

A case once occurred in my own experience. The 
son of an aged woman who had attempted to drown 
herself, because she was convinced that she had com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin against the Holy Ghost, 
requested me to advise with her as to her spiritual 
state. She showed not the slightest symptom of 
derangement of mind. She had always been known as 
a pious woman, who had trained her children in the 
fear of God; but she had at one time committed a sin 
against her conscience which afterwards proved pro- 
ductive of much suffering to her and her family. 
In my judgment, that sin was not very great, in- 
deed could scarcely be called a sin; but when she 
committed it, it was a sin to her, for the simple reason 
that her conscience disapproved it. Perhaps if cir- 
cumstances had been more favourable, she would 
never have thought of it again. But trouble in the 
flesh is apt to cause trouble in the spirit, especially 
with persons in whom the sense of responsibility to 
God is strongly developed. She had a tender con- 
science ; but a tender conscience is not always an 
enlightened conscience. Her fault was that she 
confounded sinning against conscience with sinning 
against the Holy Spirit, or, I should rather say, with 
‘‘blaspheming the Holy Spirit.” Itis sad to think 
how often truly pious souls fall victims to an aveng- 
ing conscience merely through misunderstanding 
certain passages of Scripture. I tried to make the 
poor woman see that her transgression, which caused 
her such fearful agony, had nothing to do with that 
awful crime which in St. Matthew xii. 31, is called 
‘the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost.” This unpar- 
donable sin, I urged, could only be committed by 
persons who, witnessing a work of the Holy Ghost, 
and heing convinced in their inmost conscience that 
it is a work of the Holy Ghost, yet from hatred to 
the person through whom the Holy Ghost performs 
such work, call it a work of the devil. My exposition 
af that text seemed to have a soothing effect upon her 
troubled mind. At all events, for the moment she 
ceased to use it as a weapon against herself. But im- 
mediately after she quoted another passage which she 
thought put all doubt aside as to her case being a hope- 
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less one. It was Heb. x. 26: “For if we sin wilfully 
after that we have received the knowledge of the 
truth, there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins,” &c. 
This, she thought, left no opening of escape for her, 
because at the time when she committed her transgres- 
sion, she did it wilfully, knowing that it was wrong. I 
tried to show her that the word sin has two meanings 
in the New Testament, one indicating a transgression 
against any commandment of the law, and the other, 
a total apostacy and falling away from the covenant 
of God. This last, I said, would only be brought 
about when a man had wholly severed his connexion 
with Christ, and determinedly rejected the Gospel, 
giving himself up to the world and ceasing to be a 
Christian. I tried to show her that sin, in the first 
sense, was, alas! committed every day by every one of 
us, but that we were assured in the Gospel that as long 
as we continued to carry our sins to the throne of grace, 
Christ, as our advocate with the Father, continued a 
propitiation for these our transgressions ; whereas sin 
in the latter sense could only be committed once in a 
man’s life, and was impossible so long as he continued 
to receive Jesus as the Christ, and the Gospel as 
the word of God. I then showed her from the context 
that in the passage, Heb. x. 26, the word sin was used 
in the latter sense, and that consequently her trans- 
gression had nothing to do with it, since it was only a 
sin in the former sense. She seemed in some degree to 
perceive the drift of my reasoning, but she said though 
all that might be true, there was no hope for her, since 
it was written in 1 Peter iv. 18, that ‘‘the righteous 
are scarcely saved,” and that she was consequently 
shut out from salvation, because having sinned against 
her conscience, she was not a righteous person, but 
must be classed with the lost ones. I thereupon 
showed her that the word “salvation,” likewise, had 
two meanings in the New Testament—the one mean- 
ing a redemption from everlasting misery, and the 
other, a deliverance from temporal calamities. Then 
I went over several passages to bring out that this was 
also the case with the word ‘‘ judgment,” which some- 
times signified the infliction of eternal punishment after 
death, and sometimes the infliction of temporal chas- 
tisement upon earth. I afterwards proceeded to prove 
from the context in which the passage which she had 
quoted occurred, that the Apostle there did not speak 
of the everlasting salvation of the righteous from the 
eternal judgment, but of their deliverance from the 
temporal punishments which God was to bring over 
the Jewish nation. ‘At the time when Peter wrote 
his epistle,” I said, ‘“‘the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the scattering’ of the Jews under most atrocious 
persecutions was close at hand, God being now to 
carry out the judgment with which He had threat- 
ened them so early as the days of Isaiah. ‘These per- 
secutions were, however, to commence with the Chris- 
tians, or, as St. Peter calls them, ‘the house of God.’ 
They would have to suffer the first attacks of their 
enemies, but, as we know from history, God in his 
providence showed them a way of escape, though cer- 
tainly it was a narrow way. The wrath of the perse- 
cutors then turned in all its fierceness against the 
Jews, such carnages being committed as have no paral- 
lel in history. Now the Apostle, by his prophetic 
vision foreseeing all this, exclaims: ‘If the righteous 





scarcely be saved from that great destruction, what 
then is to be expected for the ungodly and the 
sinner, whom God will not protect against the cruel- 
ties of their enemies!’ So you see,” I continued, 
‘that this passage does not refer at all to the redemp- 
tion of the righteous from sin and condemnation, 


Nor would such a narrow representation of the eter- 1 
nal redemption of God’s Church be in harmony | 
with the glorious picture of that redemption which | 


is given elsewhere in the Gospel. There may be 
some, perhaps many among Christians, whose works 
are so unsatisfactory, that they shall be saved only 
‘as by fire’ (1 Cor. iii. 15); but as to the house of 
God, i.e. the Church in general, the Gospel asks: ‘If 
God be for her, who can be against her?’ It tells us 
that she is more than a conqueror through Him that 


loved her, and that she is now saved and raised up 
with Christ and made to sit together with Him in | 


heavenly places.” 

It seemed as if these observations produced the 
desired effect upon the mind of the poor erring woman, 
but I was sorry to learn afterwards that she had re- 
lapsed into despair, and had to be constantly watched 
lest she should commit suicide. Her troubled con- 
science left her no rest to examine the correctness 
of her religious notions, which having been lodged 


in her mind for years, had struck their roots too deeply || 


to be eradicated by a few hours’ teaching. 


When the verdict of this terrible judge is based upon | 
such false premises as held in the cases of Elfridus | 
and this poor woman, there is ground for hoping that | 
after death it will not receive the sanction of the | 
perfect Judge, ‘‘who judges righteous judgment.” | 
But for such hopes there is not much ground, when the | 
very word of God confirms the awful sentence Rre- | 


nounced by the avenging conscience. The instances, 
alas! are not few of atheists, scoffers, profligates and 


other notorious servants of sin ending their miser- | 


able lives in agonies of self-reproach. The long 
list of these unhappy wretches did not terminate 
with Judas, and it is to be feared that it will con- 
tinue to swell until the day of judgment. By 
themselves they form a ‘“‘chamber of horrors” in 
the history of our race. They recruit the doomed 
army of those hopeless beings who “believe and 
tremble.” It is said that Voltaire was one of them. 
Nor should we wonder at this; for although there 
scarcely ever lived a man endowed with higher talents, 
or one who was better instructed, yet he took the 
greatest pleasure in trying to subvert the grounds 
upon which man builds his hope and consolation 
for eternity, and in defiling everything which his 
contemporaries counted holy and venerable. The 
reports about his last hours, however, are very con- 
tradictory. Some assure us that he died without the 
slightest sign of remorse, and in the coldest possible 
hardihood, while others assert that, as a penitent, he 
returned into the Roman Church. It is best, there- 
fore, to say nothing about it. Nor can the reports 
about the last hours of notorious sinners be fully 
relied upon as correct testimonies to the avenging 
power of conscience, because it is difficult to say how 
far these horrifying scenes are owing to the bodily 
pains of the dying man, and how much to mere 
delirium. History and experience tell us that the 
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death-beds of men who were truly pious and godly 
have been such, that, to judge from expressions that 
fell from their dying lips, and from the tokens of 
despair visible on their faces, one would have inferred 
that they must have ranked foremost among the 
enemies of God. We attach as much weight to 
the way in which a man dies, as if his death 
were a reliable test of his life. But we should 
rather take the opposite course. We should not try 
to rectify the anomalies of a bad man’s life by the 
regularities of his last hours, but should rectify the 
anomalies of a good man’s last days by the regu- 
larities of his life. Certainly, where the last day is as 
miserable as the life was wicked, there is every ground 
for supposing that the wickedness of the latter caused 
the misery of the former. But in the last moments 
of life both mind and body together must be in an un- 
sound state, and it is scarcely possible to pronounce a 
correct judgment as to the moral value of the expres- 
sions we hear and the symptoms we see. Moribundo 
raro crede, i.e., do not be too ready to believe a dying 
man, was a proverb of the ancients. This proverb 
should be recommended to those who are. anxious 
to carry out the foolish desires of dying friends or 
relatives. Scripture associates death with the devil and 
his angels. We do not know all his tricks. It is 
to be feared that many a dying man has turned 
many a living man into a fool. 

History never, perhaps, recorded a more striking 
instance of the power of an avenging conscience 
than one given by Vergerio, the well-known Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Padua, who was converted to Pro- 
testantism by the writings of Luther and Melancthon. 
He gives us a full account of the fearful spiritual 
sufferings of his friend Francesco Spiera, who died 
in 1548. Spiera was a celebrated lawyer at Cita- 
della, near Padua, at the time when Vergerio was 
still a bishop in the latter town. His honesty, how- 
ever, was not equal to his learning und ability, and, 
up to his 44th year, he was unsurpassed in his skill 
in bending crooked things straight. But at this 
time his conscience awoke. He acknowledged his 
sins, and became seriously concerned about his soul. 
He searched the Scriptures day and night, and ac- 
quired the most profound knowledge of the truths of 
the gospel. Nor did this knowledge fail, under God’s 
blessing, to change his heart. He became quite a 
different man from what he had hitherto been. While 
openly professing the truth as it is in Christ, and pro- 
testing against the errors of his Church, he won the 
heart of every one by his love, his sincerity, and his 
humility. 

No sooner, however, had the report of his conversion 
reached the ear of the Pope, than the papal legate 
threatened him with the severest punishment if he 
did not recant. Unhappily, Spiera’s courage was not 
equal to meet this menace. He was greatly attached 
to the comforts of a quiet life, and dreaded nothing 
so much as persecution, which, if it did not rob him of 
his life, was, at any rate, certain to deprive him of his 
property, and force him to finish his days in exile. 
A terrible struggle arose within him. His fear of 
man got the better of his fear of God. Contrary to 
the deepest convictions of his heart, he yielded to the 
papal threatenings, and openly abjured his evangelical 








faith, in the presence of the clergy and the magistrates 
of Citadella. 

But, from this moment, his soul’s peace and happi- 
ness were gone. In his conscience he felt smitten by 
the hand of God. The connection which had been 
established between his soul and Christ was com- 
pletely broken off. Forsaken by God, he saw himself 
given up to his eternal doom. All his Christian affec- 
tions, his feelings of love, of kindness towards men, 
and of gratitude and veneration towards God, com- 
pletely left him. He became evil-minded, malicious, 
churlish, a swearer and blasphemer. All his sins, 
even those of his youth, which he had long since for- 
gotten, came back to his memory. He saw no Media- 
tor to cover them from the sight of God. Utter 
despair seized hold of his heart. He resolved to make 
away with himself. During several days he refused 
to take food. But want of courage, and the close at- 
tention of his friends, made him relinquish that course. 
As his fearful condition was ascribed to bodily weak- 
ness, he was taken to Padua, and placed under the 
treatment of three eminent physicians. They were 
soon convinced that their skill could do nothing in the 
matter, and advised his friends to apply for spiritual 
help. He himself confirmed their declaration :— 
‘* Neither tincture nor plaster,” he said, ‘‘are of any 
use to a soul which is crushed under the weight of 
God’s wrath. There is but one Physician who is able 
to cure sucha malady. But He is not for me!” 

His friends now tried to induce him to look for help 
from above. ‘‘God will have all men to be saved,” 
they said. ‘Except me,” he answered. ‘I once 
was amongst the number, but I have wilfully shut 
myself out.” Some of his friends observed that 
the truths he had abjured remained truths for all that, 
and that, consequently, it was yet as true as ever to 
him, that Christ was as willing as he was able to save 
sinners. ‘‘It was so to me before I fell away,” he 
replied, ‘‘ but I cannot lay hold of it now. I know it 


is true, but I do not any longer believe it with my 


whole heart. It leaves me cold and dead. I am like 
Cain and Judas. God has left me for ever.” 

In this way his friends conversed with him day by 
day, but all their efforts proved fruitless. Many 
learned men came to speak with him. There were 
days on which no less than thirty of them visited 
him. ‘Do not hope anything for me,” he would say 
to them. ‘‘God permits my heart to grow harder and 
harder every hour. It consumes me, body and soul. 
Let my misery be an example full of the saddest warn- 
ing to you. It pleased God to lead me to His Scriptures, 
and to make me understand the work of salvation, but 
I threw all this away from me because I dreaded 
trouble, and desired to save my paltry property for 
my children. Therefore hath God punished me, and 
justly, for He is not a God to be mocked.” He would 
also earnestly warn them not to treat lightly their re- 
sponsibility to God. ‘‘I have abjured the gospel 
before the magistrate,” he said, ‘‘ but you are com- 
mitting a very similar sin, if, from fear of men, you 
conceal from the people the knowledge of the truth 
which God has imparted to you, or if, by holding your 
peace, you appear to approve of errors which are pro- 
claimed in your presence.” 

Some one, to console him, quoted the text—1 Sam. 
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ii. 6—‘‘ God bringeth down to hell” (according to the 
Italian version), ‘‘and bringeth up,” trying to make 
him hope that the Lord would one day deliver him 
out of the depths of his misery. ‘ Alas!” was the 
answer, “‘ here lies the very difficulty—I cannot hope. 
At the moment when I subscribed the abjuration, I 
felt ‘a stroke’ pass through my soul, which made my 
body shake, and ever since that time I feel that all 
possibility of hope has departed from me. I wish God 
would have mercy upon me, and pardon my sins, but 
I feel that He does not do such things, and I cannot 
compel Him. I see my condemnation, and also its 
justice. And, atthe same time, I see the salvation which 
in Christ is held out to sinners, but I cannot reach so 
far as to take hold of it. This is the doom of the con- 
demned. They see the happiness and the glory of 
the elect, while they know that they shall never join 
them.” 

His friend Bishop Vergerio tried to pray with him. 
‘* Do pray the Lord’s Prayer,” he said one day to the 
unhappy man. “ Pray it loud, and all here present 
will accompany and strengthen you in your suppli- 
cations by following you with soft voices coming from 
our hearts.” ‘‘ Alas,” he said, “I can, with my 
tongue, recite everything you want me to do, but do 
not suppose that I can really pray. My heart is 
filled with cursing and blasphemy, because I know 
and feel that God is my enemy.” Nevertheless, he 
began, ‘‘ Our Father which art in heaven.” Here he 
stopped, and tears streamed from his eyes. ‘Ah! 
thanks be to God,” some of the bystanders said, 
‘‘these tears will do thee good.” ‘Alas, no!” he 
answered, ‘‘ I am weeping because I feel that I am 
abandoned by God, and that I am not able to pray 
these words from the heart as I was wont to do.” 
Thus he went through all the subsequent petitions of 
the Lord’s prayer, stopping after each of them, to 
burst into tears, wring his hands, and entreat for 
mercy; and to finish with curses and blasphemies. 

His mental agonies told fearfully upon his health. 
Food had often to be forced into his mouth, but he 
did not seem to get benefit from it. Sleep came to 
him but rarely. At length he was compelled, from 
exhaustion, to keep in bed, in which he often would 
writhe and wring his hands. He had then more the 
appearance of a skeleton than of a living human 
being. Vergerio one day proposed to him to take the 
Sacrament, which he was ready to administer. ‘I 
took it a month ago,” was the answer, “but it in- 
creased my awful tortures. I ate and drank judg- 
ment to myself.” 

This feeling of @spair often gave vent to itself in 
the most heart-rending expressions and groanings. 
The bystanders could not help trembling and shaking ; 
the more so, because there was not the slightest evi- 
dence of delirium or of mental aberration. He spake 
sensibly and reasoned soundly from Scripture, and he 
would often beseech them to have mercy upon him, 
and not take him for one absent or in delirium, but to 
acknowledge the reality of his sufferings, which were 
not imaginary but proceeded from such a sin as 
could not but produce terrible consequences. In such 


moments nothing was left to them but to be silent, 
feeling their utter inability to say anything to com- 
fort him. 

















‘we would all of us drop down on our knees, and it 
was very touching to near the sobbing and weeping 
that filled the room, evincing the fervour with 
which we were making our intercession for him.” 

They were not permitted to see their desire fulfilled. 
He died in November, 1548, and continued to the last 
in a state of utter despair and of exasperation against 
God. 

But his wish, that he might be a warning example 
to others, was fulfilled. Vergerio openly professed 
the evangelical faith. He elected to be deprived of his 
episcopal office and income, and to fly away as an exile, 
rather than his soul should risk such a lot as he had 
witnessed in the frightful misery of his unhappy friend. 

In this, as im all such cases, there is something hor- 
ribly mysterious which makesus involuntarily shudder, 
as if we felt we were brought quite near to some infer- 
nal power. We here witness strange contrasts akin 
to those we read of in the possessed ones in the Gos- 
pels. Prayer and cursing, praise and blasphemy, signs 
of terror for God, and signs of enmity against Him; 
expressions indicative of a clear knowledge of the 
truth, and expressions full of aversion to the truth, 
alternate in bewildering and soul-awing succession. 
It is as if not one but two persons were speaking 
through the mouth of the same individual: one, the 
unhappy human being himself, who, aware of his fear- 
ful condition, bewails his hopeless ruin, and trembles 
for his future fate; and the other, an infernal 
spirit, who by some magic spell, keeps the human 
being down in the darkness, and prevents him rising 
up toGod. It may be gratefully acknowledged that 
the decrease of instances of demoniac possession which 
became noticeable after our Lord’s ascension, was one 
of the blessings which the visit of the Son of God to 
this earth bestowed upon its inhabitants; and if 
the number of the possessed ones in Christendom is 
small, compared with the multitude of these un- 
happy beings before His appearance, I believe that 
this blessing is owing to the fact that the christianized 
Gentile world, even though its Christianity be little 
more than a thin varnish, does yet stand in some sort 
of relation to the person of Christ. It seems as if the 
Christian Church at large were placed in a spiritual 
atmosphere, which the evil and unclean spirits cannot 
themselves enter, though they may penetrate it by 
their immoral influence. But it also seems that where 
a member of the Church has so far defiled’ his con- 
science as to inwardly and determinately break off his 
connexion with Christ, a gap is made in the spiritual 
atthosphere through which the inhabitants of a fallen 
spiritual world may approach him. 

We cannot give too much heed to the admonition of 
the wise king who said: ‘‘ Keep thy heart with all 
diligence, for out of it are the issues of life.” To play 
with conscience even in what are called small matters, 
is a serious thing. We do not know what we may come 
to if we once set our foot upon such dangerous ground. 
It was perhaps only some insincerity with reference 
to a small matter that was Judas’s first step on the 
way which led to his being taken possession of by Satan. 
The seducing spirits are many, but the good Spirit 
which leadeth into all truth is only one. And his 
nature and character are so vastly different from the 


‘‘At such moments,” Vergerio writes, | nature and character of the other spirits, that an 
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upright inquirer may easily know under the influence 
of which spirit heis. We are enjoined to try the 
spirits whether they are of God. You do well, reader, 
if you endeavour constantly to apply that test to the 
spirit that leads you. If the right spirit dwells in you, 
the other spirits will not be able to do you much harm. 
But if your conscience tells you that you are loving a 
bad thing, bear in mind that you may become a traitor 
even though you should be as one of the twelve apostles. 

Many and various may be the sophisms which pre- 
pare a man for the doom of an avenging conscience. 
The most common is certainly that which tells him 
that the consequences of the evil which he is going 
to commit will not be so very serious. Judas most 
probably never expected that Jesus would die in conse- 
quence of his treason. He most probably persuaded 
himself that his Master would know how to extricate 
himself by a miracle or in some other way. And it is not 
an uncommon sophism which points to God’s grace as an 
exhaustless source of forgiveness. Still there is one way 
to exhaust it—when its holy waters are not taken after 
the offence to console the trembling soul into repent- 
ance, but before, to embolden the sin-loving soul into 


transgression. It is then that, after the commission of 


the evil, conscience tells the guilty one that no forgive- 
ness is left, it being all wasted before the deed. Many 
also during the period of their sinful enjoyment reason 
themselves into the belief that there is no God, no future 
judgment, no hell,—thus, as it were, sending their faith 
away for a while (as Jonathan sent the little lad from 
him to run after the arrows), and in the meantime 
transacting their business with the devil. But the 
transaction over, faith comes back only to become a 
fearful scourge in the hand of conscience. For it is 
easy to deafen the rolling thunder of the future judg- 
ment in the din of sin’s pleasures, but it is not so easy 
not to hear it in the solemn silence that attends the 
approach of death. It is a difficult thing to live in 
faith, but it is more difficult still to die in complete 
unbelief. There are things which a man one day must 
and shall believe; which it is given into the power of 
no created being to disbelieve; which both angels and 
devils accept. But it is given into the power of every 
man living under the gospel, to choose whether he will 
with the angels believe them rejoicing, or with the 
devils believe them trembling. 

Blessed is he who chooses now the things which 





belong to his peace ! 
JOHN DE LIEFDE. 





A PARTICULAR PROVIDENCE. 


Who says that God heeds not each separate soul, 
Nor acts for each one’s interest apart ? 

Who says He governs nature as a whole, 

But studies not each individual heart ? 


This were to be but man; thus man rules man— 
The lesser interests to the greater yield ; 

One to the many,—this the human plan ; 

This the blunt sword of justice mortals wicld. 


And is this all Omnipotence bestows ? 

This justice, halting, partial, maimed, and blind, 
» That judges of the surface—all it knows! 

And by that knowledge governs all mankind. 


The law professes to assure to each 

His rights and wrongs, protected and redressed ; 
But there are rights and wrongs law cannot reach, 
And faulty are its verdicts at the best. 





Is there no court of heavenly appeal 

For each man’s special case and special need ? 
Doth God consult alone the general weal, 
While single suppliants neglected plead ? 


Then what to me were attributes Divine ? 
God's purity, eternity, and power— 

These do not reach necessities like mine, 
That call for aid and guidance hour by hour. 


To overlook one soul amidst a score, 
Argues imperfect knowledge, erring plans ; 
To sacrifice one interest for more, ; ~ 
Argues defective justice, like to man’s. 
All by Omniscience must be understood, 
And all must share the Providence they trust ; 
Unerring goodness must to each be good, 
Impartial justice must to each be just! 
Harriett E. Hunter. 





THE MINOR PROPHETS.—JOEL. 


OnE of the prophecies of Joel will be for ever asso- 
ciated, in the minds of Christians, with the greatest 
of all events in the religious history of the world, 
next to the Incarnation, Death, and Resurrection of 
Christ—the Great Pentecostal Effusion of the Spirit, 
and the Inauguration thereby of the new and final 
Economy, ‘‘the Kingdom of Heaven” upon earth. 
Of that great event the Apostle Peter deemed this 
prophecy, which he quotes in full, to be the only ade- 
quate explanation ; and if there were nothing else in 








this book to attract the Christian reader, this surely 
ought to be enough. But it is far otherwise. For 
besides that there are in it other prophecies of wide 
and enduring import, the style of it is truly capti- 
vating. Unlike that of Hosea, it contains no abrupt 
transitions, no obscure and difficult allusions. It 
flows on from beginning to end with perfect smooth- 
ness and elegance, with regularity and perspicuity ; 
at the same time with a rapidity of march, which car- 
ries the reader irresistibly along with it. It is so pic- 
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torial also, that we seem to see what it describes, and 
so life-like, that, as if drawn into the midst of its 
scenes, we seem to feel the very sensations which the 
reality would produce. 

Of Joel himself we only know what is contained in 
the opening verse of his book, that he was the son of 
some unknown person of the name of Pethuel. In 
whose reign or reigns he prophesied, and whether 
his prophetic ministry was directed to Israel, or to 
Judah, or to both, we can only gather from the inter- 
nal evidence of the prophecy itself. Since no refer- 
ence occurs in it to the kingdom of Israel distinc- 
tively, while frequent mention is made of ‘‘ Judah” 
and ‘‘ Jerusalem,” of ‘‘ Zion,” God’s ‘‘holy moun- 
tain,” of ‘‘ the priests, the ministers of the Lord”— 
requiring them to ‘‘ call a solemn assembly,” to ‘‘ as- 
semble the elders,” and ‘‘ weep between the porch and 
the altar,” entreating the Lord to spare His heritage 
—there can be no doubt that to the kingdom of Judah 
this prophet ministered, and hardly any doubt that 
he resided at or near the capital. But to what period 
in the history of that kingdom the events here so 
vividly pourtrayed refer, is a matter of great un- 
certainty. In fact, every reign has its advocates, from 
that of Rehoboam, not far short of a thousand years 
before Christ, on even to the return from the Babylonish 
captivity. The former date is certainly far too early, 
but the latter is equally too late; and the choice seems 
to lie between the early and better days of Joash (say, 
about B.C. 870),* and the long reign of his grandson, 
Uzziah, extending through upwards of half a century 
(say, 810-758). From the absence of any allusions 
in this book to the great Assyrian and Babylonian 
invasions—not to speak of the Syrian t—while 
those of the Phoenicians, the Philistines, the Edomites 
and the Egyptians are prominently noticed,t good 
critics have inferred that the prophecies of this book 
must have been uttered before the occurrence of these 
events—ere king Joash, corrupted by bad counsellors, 
fell into all evil, bringing wrath upon the kingdom, 
and ruin upon himself.§ This inference, they think, 
is strengthened by the absence of any indications in 
this bodk of begun idolatry in Judah, the regularity 
with which the services of the sanctuary would seem 
to have been observed, and the general sense of religion 
in the land to which the prophet addresses his appeals. 
But the majority of critics favour the latter date—the 
latter part of the reign of Uzziah—in which case he 
was contemporary with Hosea, Isaiah, and Amos. Be 
this as it may, a later date than this last seems hardly 
admissible, since there is ground to think that Amos, 
who, we know, prophesied in the reign of Uzziah, has 
in one case at least borrowed from Joel, and must 
therefore have come somewhat later on the prophetic 
stage in the same reign. 

Coming now to the contents of this prophecy, it will 
be found to consist of three distinct parts. First, we 
have a lengthened and highly wrought picture of a 
devastation by locusts, sweeping in such a cloud as to 
darken the heavens, and so overwhelming in its effects 
as to leave the country a desolate waste; especially as 
a burning heat, drying up all the water, and withering 
up all vegetation, is represented as accompanying the 








* 2 Chron, xxiii., xxiv. 1—14. 


t 2 Chron. xxiv. 23, 24, 
t Ch. iii. 4, 19. 


§ 2 Chron. xxiv. 17—25. 


other terrible scourge. This announcement is followed 
up by a call to all, of every class and rank, to confess 


wrath upon the land, if haply He who is slow to 
anger and of great kindness might repent Him of 
evil which he thought to do against them, and spare 
His heritage.* So vividly is all this pourtrayed, 
that some critics take it to be no prophecy at all, 
but only a lively description of a present reality.} 
But this is a position quite untenable. t 

We have neat in this book bright assurances of an 
arrest of the threatened judgment, and of the plenty 
and prosperity with which the land would overflow, in 
the event of such national repentance as the case called 
for ; followed up by that glorious Messianic promise of 
the Effusion of the Spirit, in the latter days, to which 
reference has already been made.§ 

Lastly, we have a vivid prophetic picture of the 
vengeance eventually to be taken on all the nations 
which have sought to destroy God’s covenant-people, 
and of the future of bright and enduring prosperity 
which is in store for Israel, when, on being cleansed 
from all their filthiness, and from all their idols, and 
settled securely in the land of their fathers, Jehovah 
comes to dwell in the midst of them, never more to 
depart from them. 

With respect to this locust-devastation, critics are 
greatly divided. Many critics insist that it must be 
Jiguratively understood, of the invasion of a foreign 
army, either the Assyrian invasion, or the Babylonian, 
or both.|| Some occupy a middle ground; taking the 
prophecy literally to the end of the first chapter, but in- 
terpreting what follows of a different and more terrible 
scourge—the invasion, in overwhelming force, of a 
foreign army.§] For this latter view there appears to 
us to be not a shadow of ground, as the whole language 
of both the first and the second chapters is one har- 
monious representation (only waxing more vivid as it 
advances) of one and the same calamity. The choice 
therefore lies between the purely literal and the wholly 
figurative view of the judgment. Hengstenberg and 
Pusey endeavour, with great ingenuity and learning, 
to show that the literal sense of this locust-devastation 
is untenable, and that the figurative sense is the only 
one consistent with the whole strain of the prediction. 
But while one or two of their arguments have consider- 
able weight, most of them, especially Hengstenberg’s, 
appear to us to be quite strained ; and while the latter 
class of arguments are hardly deserving of notice, the 
former are by no means so formidable as to outweigh 
those which go to show that the prophecy must be under- 
stood of a literal locust-devastation, and of such a de- 
struction of the fruits of the earth, as it is their nature 
to cause. This is certainly the view of some of the best 





* Ch. i.; ii. 17. 

+ Luther, for example, and more recently such critics as Credner and 
Davidson—-with views, however, of their own. 

t Such passages as, ‘“ Alas for the day! for the day of the Lord is 
at hand” (ch. i. 15), are sufficient to show that the calamity, though im- 
pending; was still future. Nor will it do to allege that “the day of the 
Lord” is not the day of this locust-devastation, but a general expression 
announcing a day of reckoning for sin in gereral. _ : 

§ Ch. ii. 23—32. The five verses of this Messianic prophecy, according 
to our division of the chapters, make in the Hebrew a chapter by them- 
selves, ch. iii.; our ch. iii, being ’in Hebrew ch.iv, Our division follows 
that of the LXX. : 

{ So the ancient Jewish interpreters ; and of modern expositors, Heng- 
stenberg. Havernick, and Pusey. 





| So Henderson, 











and put away the sins which were bringing down God’s - 
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critics and expositors, both of former and of recent | 
times, and it is the only view on which the entire pro- 
phecy can be naturally and satisfactorily expounded.* 

Let us now briefly glance at the actual contents of 
this book, according to the three divisions in which 
they arrange themselves. 

I. The threatened scourge is brought before us with 
singular vividness, power, and beauty. The aged and 
all in the land are asked to say if there ever had been 
in their days or in any preceding age a scourge like 
this: four successions of those all-devouring insects, 
each eating up any remnant of vegetation that the 
preceding one had left, till nothing remained. And 
what will the drunkards do ? for there is no wine for 
them to drink: a nation, countless for number 
and lion-like for strength, has wasted the vine, and 
stripped the fig-tree. Alas, too, for ‘‘ the priests, the 
Lord’s ministers,” whose ‘ meat-offering” of the 
fruits of the earth and “‘ drink-offering” of wine for 
the house of the Lord, are thus cut off—let them 
mourn as a virgin who has lost the husband of her 
youth ; let them lie all night in sackcloth; for the 
corn is wasted, the new wine is dried up, the oil 
languisheth. The occupation of the husbandmen and 
the vine-dressers is gone; be ashamed of your idleness ! 
Your garners are lying desolate, your barns are going 
to decay. And what of the cattle that graze? They 
groan for lack of pasture; and the sheep perish in 
flocks. Nor, if they could subsist without food, have 
the creatures water to drink; for the rivers are all 
dried up, and the cries of the thirsty pierce the ear of 
God. 
Such is the spirit of the first chapter, which the 
second continues, only in a strain greatly more 
animated, and in imagery much bolder. The impend- 
ing day of this desolating scourge is ‘‘ the day of the 
Lord, nigh at hand; a day of darkness and of gloomi- 
ness, a day of clouds and of thick darkness, as the 
morning spread upon the mountains.” A nation, 
unparalleled alike for multitude and for might, is to 
everspread the land; and, as if a fire devoured before 
them and behind them a flame burned, what was as the 
Garden of Eden before their arrival they shall leave 
a desolate wilderness: nothing sha!l escape them. 
They shall be like an invading army, in close battle 
array ; but unlike an army, when they fall upon the 
sword, they shall not be wounded ; + and unlike most 
armies, there shall not be one that is not active and 
efficient in the service. The air shall be darkened, 
the lights.of heaven shall cease to give their light, by 





* When the prophet says, for example, “The appearance of them (the 
terrible enemy) is as the appearance of horses ; and as horsemen, so shall 
they run” (ch. ii. 7). But if the enemy was to consist of literal horsemen 
Tushing to battle, the comparison and the thing compared would be identi- 
cal. Canthis be what the prophet meant? “ They shall run like mighty 
men ; they shall climb the wall like men of war” (ch. ii. 7). But accord- 
ing to the figurative view, they were not ike these, they were the mighty 
men, the men of war. Further, they were to perish in the sea (ch. ii. 20). 
But while land armies very seldom come to that end, and certainly neither 
the Assyrian nor the Babylonian invasions of Palestine terminated thus, 
and much Jess in two seas, * the east ¢or Dead) sea,” and ‘the utmost (or 
Mediterranean) sea” (ch. ii. 20), such an end is entirely in keeping with 
what we:know of clouds of insects like those here described. Once more, 
immediately after this end of the locust-devastation is foretold, the prophet 
bids the’beast of the field not fear for provision, “ for the pastures of the 
‘wilderness do spring, for the tree beareth her fruit, the fig tree and the 
vine do yield their strength” (ch. ii. 22); all quite suitable after a /ocust- 

wastation and a drought, but not in the least to the point, had the ene- 
mies referred to been men. 

t Ch. ii. 8—another plain proof that this is no figure for a hostile human 
force ;*for what sense would there be in this, if understood of men? whiercas 





of a cloud of insects the sense is both manifest and highly poetic. 
TL—49, 


reason of the vastness and density of this cloud ; while 
earth and heaven, to the affrighted people, shall seem 
to tremble under the voice of Jehovah’s anger in this 
dread visitation ; for it is the day of the Lord, great 
and terrible, and who may abide it? 

Such is the description of this scourge. Next fol- 
lows the call to national prayer and fasting, repent- 
ance and reformation. Let the trumpet be blown in 
Zion, the alarm sounded in God’s holy mountain, 
whence was to issue the judgment, and whither, as the 
seat of the God of Israel, the whole people repair for 
deliverance. But their heart must be rent rather than 
their garments, and their dependence placed in the 
mere mercy of a long-suffering and compassionate God, 
with a ‘‘ who knoweth” whether He may not turn from 
his anger, and leave behind Him as ‘‘a blessing” 
—the prophet does not say meat for man and beast, 
but—‘‘ a meat-offering and a drink-offering unto the 
Lord theirGod,” to be a token of His returning favour, 
and by them to be rendered to Him in devout thanks- 
givings. In imploring this great mercy all were to 
take part; the priests, however, taking the lead, and 
one united crying going thus up to God, ‘‘ Spare thy 
people, O Lord, and give not thine heritage to 
reproach, that the heathen should rule over them: 
wherefore should they say among the people, Where is 
their God ?” 

Here ends the first marked division of this prophetic 
book; the second being the prophet’s assurances of 
what would be seen when such repentance as he de- 
manded should be called forth. 

II. When the nation shall present this spectacle, 
then will the Lord be jealous for His land and pity 
His people; He will sweep this dread enemy clean 
away, and call for plenty of all that had been taken 
from them. Fear not, O land, be glad and rejoice ; 
for the Lord will do great things. Beasts of the field, 
be not ye afraid; for your pastures are coming back 
to you, and fruits in abundance. But specially, ye 
children of Zion, be ye glad and rejoice in the Lord 
your God; for the former and the latter rains shdil 
descend, and corn and wine shall ye have to overflow- 


ing: all ye have lost shall be restored, and ye shall - 


eat in plenty and be satisfied, and praise the name of 
the Lord your God that hath dealt wondrously with 
you; and my people shall never be ashamed, and ye 
shall know that I am in the midst of Israel, and that 
I am the Lord your God, and none else ; and my people 
shall never be ashamed. 

Now comes the great Messianic promise of the Effu- 
sion of the Spirit in the latter day. The time is 
denoted by the word, ‘‘afterwards:”* as the same 
word, in a slightly abridged form, is rendered in 
Hos. iii. 5,¢ and, in an expanded form, in the same 
verse, in Isa. ii. 2, and Mic. iv. 1, ‘‘in the latter 
days :” t all pointing to the one great period when the 
old economy was to terminate and the new to begin— 
that period which in the Epistle to the Hebrews is 
called ‘‘ these last days,” and ‘‘ the end of the world.”§ 
Let the reader now observe the circumstantial charac- 
ter of this great prophecy. Every clause of it announces 
some notable feature of the Effusion of the Spirit. 





* JO-- NR pera rad7Ta (LXX.). 
t oon mone, 
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} Heb. i. 2; ix. 26, 
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First, we have the copiousness of the gift: ‘I will 
pour out my Spirit.” * 

Second, its wniversality : ‘‘ upon all flesh.” The one 
in contrast with the mere drops of all preceding time, 
and the other in opposition to the restriction of this 
gift to certain privileged persons or classes under the 
ancient economy. Accordingly, the prediction goes 
on to interpret itself in detail. 

(1.) There is to be no distinction of sew: ‘‘ and your 
sons and your daughters shall prophesy ;” that is, 
speak by divine inspiration and with divine authority.t 
This indiscriminate employment of both sexes was 
remarkably fulfilled on the day of Pentecost, when 
the hundred and twenty disciples, male and female, 
uttered forth, in the hearing of a vast audience and 
in the streets of Jerusalem, the wonderful works of 
God, in the tongues of all the nations then and there 
assembled. 

(2.) There is to be no distinction of age: ‘*‘ Your old 
men shall dream dreams, and your young men shall 
see yisions.” This is expressed in accommoda- 
tion to the mode in which the Spirit operated 
under the ancient economy, but need not be held to 
announce a continuance, under the brighter dispensa- 
tion, of precisely the same kind of communication. 
In the New Testament, at least, visions and dreams 
are rather the exception than the rule. 

(3.) There is to be no distinction of rank: ‘*‘ And 
also upon the servants and upon the handmaids in 
those days will I pour out my Spirit.” This also 
appears to have been strikingly fulfilled in some of the 
gifted servants of the Church, both male and female. 

To signalize these great events in the kingdom of 
Cod, events equally great in their kind were to take 
place in the political and ecclesiastical kingdoms: 
‘** And I will show wonders in the heavens and in the 
earth : blood and fire and pillars of smoke. The sun 
shall be turned into darkness and the moon into blood, 
before the great and terrible day of the Lord come.” 
Great political and ecclesiastical revolutions, issuing 
if the entire overthrow of ancient and dominant sys- 
tems, are symbolically expressed in the Old Testament 
by the derangement and obscuration of the heavenly 
bodies.{ This well-known prophetic language was 
employed by our Lord in his prophecy of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem ;§ and to such external changes our 
prediction undoubtedly refers, as designed to signalise 
‘‘that great and notable day of the Lord:” the day 
that was to close the day of grace given to the Jews as 
a nation: the day when, ‘‘the judgment being set 
and the books opened,” they were, adjudged to lose 
their standing as God’s visible witness upon earth, 
and to have their whole civil and ecclesiastical stand- 
ing swept away. 

But now comes the great event which, in connection 
with the Effusion of the Spirit, was to mark this 
change in the Divine Economy—the opening of the 
Kingdom of God and the pale of Salvation, hitherto 
confined to one sacred people, to all in every land who 
should call on the name of the Lord: ‘‘ And it shall 
come to pass that whosoever shall call on the name of 





* Compare Prov. i. 2, 3, and especially Zech. xii. 10. 

+ Thetoretelling of future events is not necessarily included in the pro- 
phetic gift, as meant in Scripture. 

As Isa, xiii. 13—16; xxxiv. 4,5; Ezek. xxxii. 7, 8. 
§ Mark xiii. 24, 25. 








the Lord shall be delivered,” or saved. Beyond all 
doubt the ‘‘deliverance”’ is spiritual, and the thing 
announced is just the permanent establishment of the 
Economy of Salvation, to follow on the dissolution of 
the Jewish State—when salvation, no longer shut 
up within the limits of the covenant people, should be 
world-wide, embracing ‘‘ whosoever should call upon 
the name of the Lord,” or in other words, should 
believingly invocate that Name at which every knee 
shall yet bow and every tongue confess that he is Lord 
to the glory of God the Father. One note of expla- 
nation is added by the prophet to the preceding an- 
nouncement: ‘ For in Mount Zion and in Jerusalem 
shall be deliverance”*—on ‘‘ such as have escaped,” 
meaning the believing remnant of Israel—‘‘as the Lord 
hath said, and in the remnant whom the Lord shall 
call.” Thus the call is mutual—called by Him first, 
we next call upon Him; or, as the beloved disciple 
expresses it, ‘“We love Him because He first loved us.” 

Such is this grand Messianic prediction—one of 
the brightest and most comprehensive in the Old 
Testament. No wonder that the Apostle Peter, ‘‘filled 
with the Holy Ghost”—having to explain to the 
wondering multitude the strange spectacle which was 
presented to their eyes and ears in the hundred and 
twenty inspired disciples on the day of Pentecost, and 
finding this prediction made ready to his hand and as 
if set down on purpose for his use on that memorable 
day—quoted it at length, as we have said, as the only 
adequate, the divinely provided explanation. of the 
scene. 

Il. A few words on the last division of this pro- 
phecy (chap. iii.) must close this paper. It announces, 
on the one hand, signal judgment on all the nations 
who have sought to destroy God’s covenant people, 
and on the other, rich mercy in store for Israel, when, 
healed of all their tendencies to depart from the living 
God, and dwelling loyally and lovingly in the pro- 
mised land, the Lord will make His abode with them 
from generation to generation. 

The time of these last predictions may seem to be 
definite enough. It is to be “in those days and in 
that time when the Lord shall bring again the capti- 
vity of Judah and Jerusalem.” But this, as we view 
it, is to be understood of the whole duration of the 
New Economy—from the time when the Lord Jesus, 
as the King of Israel, exclaimed, ‘‘O. Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, how often would I have gathered you!” and 
wlien, in lieu of the nation at large, rejected for a season 
because of unbelief, ‘‘a remnant according to the elec- 
tion of grace” was taken to represent the whole—until 
‘‘all Israel shall be saved” (Rom. xi. 26): at any 
time within this great period might the predicted judg- 
ment and mercy of this chapter be realized. But what 
is to be said of the judgment upon the Phoenicians, the 
Philistines, the Edomites, and the Egyptians (ver. 4-8): 
were not they judged long before the Christian era, and 
ought we not therefore to understand the time of this 
whole chapter to be that, rather, of the return from 
the Babylonish captivity?} Decidedly not ; for the 
permanent state of things held forth at the close of the 
prophecy is utterly irreconcilable with anything prior 
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* Properly “they that have escaped.” The word is peculiar (nw 
{7 So Henderson, &c. 
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to the Messianic era. 
’ of God’s people as one exercise of the Divine procedure, 
in rapid and unbroken succession, all would be made 
to feel, the vengeance of God’s punitive hand. The 
one thing before his prophetic eye is a vast congrega- 
tion of ‘‘ all nations” in the valley of Jehoshaphat,”’ or 
“the Lord’s judging-place ;”’ and as such a valley was 
expressly to ‘“‘avenge the quarrel of His covenant.” 
The summoning of all the instruments of war into 


deadly employment, for a mighty and exterminating 


is entirely in keeping with the prophetic style through- 
out all Scripture. 


from Jerusalem ; and the heavens and the earth shall | 
the strength of the children of Israel’”—contain the 
one of Heaven ; that it shall be known to be for hostility 


Zion and in Jerusalem; and that while it shall be de- 


with salvation. 


In our view, the prophet, seeing 
the judgments which were to overtake al/ the enemies 


close to mount Zion, he sees them judged there, as if 


o° . ° . . 5 | . ° 
and the decisive manifestation of this being reserved for | that any consistent sense can otherwise be made of 


the latter day, is led to take them all up together, as if, | 


Wehaveviewed the predicted destiniesof God’sancient 
covenant people, both in Joel and in Hosea, as relating 
to themselves in the first instance; nor do we think 


these prophetic books of the Old Testament. But two 
things must ever be kept in view, in thus interpreting 
First, that from the day when the middle wall of par- 
tition between Jew and Gentile was broken down by 
Him who not only made peace by the blood of His 


| cross between God and men, but ‘‘ made in Himself of 
twain (Jew and Gentile) ONE NEW MAN, so making 


| come ‘‘ children of Abraham,” 


carnage, as it is in the highest degree graphic, so it | 


peace,” the whole believing Gentile Church have be- 
and ‘heirs according 
to the promise,” zlong with his seed. Consequently, 


these prophecies, so far as they relate to Israel during 


| the Messianic era, and in the latter day, are prophecies 


| 


The words of the 16th verse—‘‘ The | in which we believing Gentiles have our own legitimate 
Lord also shall roar out of Zion, and utter his voice | part ; 


nor are they to be interpreted at all of Israel as 
a nation distinctively, but of the Israclitish nation in a 


shake: but the Lord will be the hope of his people, and | believing condition, to whom the believing Gentiles have 


been united as “‘ one new man.” Secondly, since what- 


pith of the whole—that the judgment shall be felt to be | ever relates even to Israel distinctively, relates to 


| that people as God’s chosen witnesses, no Gentile, 


to the cause and people of Him who anciently dwelt in | now occupying the same position as God’s witnesses to 


| the world, can dissociate himself from anything that 


struction and death to the enemies, it shall be life and | is said of Israel in this character; and thus, ‘‘ whatso- 
peace to ‘“‘ His people,” but to these, not in their old | ever things were written aforetime, were written for 
impenitence and unbelief, but as cleansed and beautified | our learning, that we through patience and comfort of 


| the Scriptures might haye hope.” 


Davin Brown. 





MY BROTHER’S KEEPER: 


SEVERAL miles above Niagara, the broad, majestic 
river begins to flow quicker and quicker, without any 
marked change, in the first instance, on its appear- 
ance. As the stream approaches nearer the precipice 
it roars and leaps and foams, proclaiming in a voice 
of thunder to all concerned the coming crisis; but the 
flow becomes rapid before the Rapids, in tortuous 
tumult, declare its velocity. While the surface of the 
water is still smooth and blue, it begins to draw. Woe 
to the boat’s crew that are caught unawares by that 
silent power! The stream grasps and holds its victims 
like the gravitation of the spheres. 

When a solitary man in a tiny skiff is surprised by 
this terrible destroyer, oars and sail are of no ayail. 
In spite of frantic efforts, and frantic cries, he is 
“drawn unto death and ready to be slain.” Suppose 
in such a case one were at hand with the means of de- 
liverance at command, in the form of a steamer accus- 
tomed safely to cross or ascend the current—suppose 
one were at hand, with power to save, and yet de- 
clined to use it. 
his own business, and permit his brother to perish, 
would be counted a monster among his kind. The 
wide world would ring with execration of his cr uelty. 

David the King gives clear judgment against the 
rapacious magnate who crushed right under might, 
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He who should in such a case mind | 
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and entertained his own guest on his poor neighbour’s 
only lamb. We have many Davids: would that we 
had a Nathan, with the prophet-power and the pro- 
phet-courage, to transfix the whole crowd of trans- 
gressors with the old ethereal spear, ‘“‘ Thou art the 
man.” 

What were the most effective destroyers of men in 
the kingdom and time of Solomon, I know not; but 
in our day and our land the chief enemy of the people 
is their own intemperance. The vast volume of strong 
drink is the deceitful Niagara that ‘‘ draws” the 
multitude towards death. The fact is obvious and in- 
disputable. I would fain arrest the reader’s attention 
on it for a few moments in the light of God’s law: 
‘‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” 

In many forms this plague-spot spreads. Perhaps 
the aspect of it that most deeply wounds an intelligent 
Christian patriot is the wretchedness which it entails 
on thousands of little children whose parents should, 
and, but for strong drink, could, maintain them in 
comfort. With our laws as they now stand, we are 
well-nigh helpless in presence of the master evil which 
is sapping the foundations of society before our eyes. 
The children are naked and hungry; they are not 
trained at school, but left to the chance influences of 
the street. They suffer for their parents’ sin; and we 
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suffer eventually through the idleness and crimes of 
adults whose childhood has been irretrievably marred. 
Yet we are afraid to interfere. If we should simply 
adopt these children and supply all their wants, we 
might thereby be setting a premium upon vice. 
Society as yet has not manifested the wisdom to dis- 
cover or the courage’ to apply an effective remedy for 
this consumption of the commonwealth. 

Looking now to the wretched inebriates themselves, 
we find features in their case fitted to cause dismay, if 
notabsolutedespair. Theappetite growsslowly, secretly; 
but ere the patient is well aware of his danger, he 
is reduced to a state of slavery. He cannot, or, if you 
prefer another form of expression, he will not, resist. 
Be it physical or mental, or something made up of 
both, the result is the same—the victim is sucked down 
towards the gulph like a boat on the Rapids of 
Niagara. These victims are “drawn unto death” all 
around us, not in tens or hundreds, but in thousands 
and tens of thousands. 

The condition of these diseased inebriates was 
graven on my heart as with a pen of iron, long ago, 
by one of the earliest experiences of my ministry. A 
rumour reached me regarding a gentleman of middle 
age, that he was suspected of a tendency to indulge in 
drink. He was aman of liberal education, vigorous 
intellect, ample means, and abundant charity. He 
was my friend and benefactor. I was afraid to speak 
to him on the subject, but I was more afraid to be 
silent. I feared man much; but in that case at least 
I feared God more. I went to his house; obtained an 
interview with him alone; proceeded to wind round 
and round the bush with many fetches to get the 
subject gently introduced. At last, observing my 
drift, he said, ‘‘I see what you are aiming at; but 
your tenderness is quite unnecessary ; you may speak 
plainly. Iamadrunkard. I shall live a drunkard, 
and dieadrunkard.” In the course of our subsequent 
conversation, he said, ‘‘If there are degrees of depth 
in the place of retribution, the worst will be mine, 
for I know the right and do the wrong.” I do not 
detail the horrid progress; but in the end he kept his 
word—he died a drunkard—died of drunkenness. I 
have known many, in all classes of society, similarly 
grasped and similarly drawn unto death. The cases 
are so numerous that, like many drops of water, they 
constitute a great everflowing stream, that courses 
over the land and down the generations—a river of 
death. 

In presence of this destroyer, what should be the 
attitude of a Christian philanthropist? Am I my 
brother’s keeper in the arrangements of our common 
Father, and do I keep my brother, in point of fact, as 
God commands me ? 

Various attitudes are assumed by various persons 
and classes in regard to the ravages of intemperance. 

First of all, some busy themselves in pushing their 
neighbours into the stream, or at least cheer them on 
when they enter it of their own accord. In the .pas- 
sage in Proverbs xxiv. which has suggested this paper, 
there is no reproof addressed to this class of trans- 
gressors: ‘‘If thou forbear to deliver them that are 
drawn unto death, and those that are ready to be 
slain; if thou sayest, Behold, we knew it not; doth 








not he that pondereth the heart consider it? and he 





that keepeth thy soul, doth not he know it? and 
shall not he render to every man according to his 
works?” The silence of the Scripture regarding 
their crime is a much more severe condemnation. Like 
the omission of parricide from the calendar of crimes 
to which punishments were attached in a celebrated 
system of jurisprudence, the deed which is not con- 
demned is condemned the most. It is assumed as a 
thing unspeakable, inconceivable: the prescription of 
punishment begins with the one that lies beneath it, 
on the assumption that the higher degree of guilt 
being so enormous, it may be expected that in a well- 
regulated commonwealth, a specimen of it will never 
emerge. In this verse of Scripture at least, those 
who should in malice or levity hold the cup to the lip 
of the drunkard, and press it upon his appetite, are not 
reproved and condemned. Leaving these, if any such 
there should be, without even a warning, it sounds an 
alarm in the ears of another class, less hardened and 
less positive in their wickedness. It is addressed not to 
the Cains of the human family, who shed their brother’s 
blood ; but to those who are what Cain falsely repre- 
sented himself to be, indifferent to the fate of a brother, 
when by other influences he is drawn unto death. The 
sin here reproved is not the sin of taking another’s life 
away, but the cognate sin of not doing your utmost to 
save another’s life when you see it in danger. It isin 
this respect precisely parallel to the normal fact in the 
moral teaching of the Lord Jesus, that a man iS con- 
demned at God’s judgment seat not merely for the 
positive evil that he may commit, but for even neg- 
lecting to employ the talents and opportunities which 
he enjoys. 

What a multitude are these negative offenders! how 
deep is their guilt, how disastrous its consequences! 
The question, then, is not—Did you push the drunkard 
over the precipice into the pit in which he lies? The 
question is—Did you ‘‘ forbear to deliver” them that are 
drawn unto death? It is this question that needs to 
be brought home to the consciences of Christians. For 
my own part I have long lived under the conviction 
that the disciples of Christ in our land, and in our day, 
sinfully and shamefully neglect their duty in this 
respect. Men are too cool on the subject. It is 
wrong to be calm and cool when our brother is perish- 
ing. There should be keenness, there should be 
passion here. We should do well to be angry in such 
a cause. If every one who hopes in Christ were ade- 
quately aroused, and wisely employed in this work, 
we might soon see a great change in the condition of 
society. There is as much of soundness yet, in the body 
as might suffice to heal all the unsound parts, if we 
were awake and astir. It is the dead indifference that 
ruins us. Itis precisely this indifference that the Word 
of the Lordcondemns. The men of Solomon’s day were 
not accused of directly compassing the death of their 
neighbours; the complaint which the Creator and Judge 
brings against them is that they sat still and allowed 
their neighbours to be slain. ‘‘ If thou sayest, Behold, 
we knew it not; doth not he that pondereth the heart 
consider it ? and he that keepeth thy soul, doth not he 
know it? And shall not he render to every man ac- 
cording to his works ?” E: 

As to methods, there is room for variety of opinion 
and diversity of action. I would not demand uni- 
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formity in this crusade against the infidel. IfI could 
see a levy in mass of the Christian community, I could 
bear a very large measure of freedom in the action of the 
several corps. The main thing needed is a determina- 
tion in every true man’s heart, to do something, each 
in his place and according to his abilities—something 
corresponding in effort and energy to the power of the 
adversary, and the damage he is doing to our country 
and our King. 

Very frequently a strong dash of the ludicrous is 
thrown into the look and gait and action of a drunken 
man. This feature is important. It insensibly leads 
to lightness in the contemplation of the whole affair. 
When one is induced to laugh at any fact, he is not 
likely to take it seriously to heart. It seems as if the 
Author of Evil had obtained power to throw an air of 
levity over the scene, that he may not be disturbed in 
his deeds of murder. We should not be caught in this 
snare; we should not be thrown off our guard by this 
device. Granted that on the surface the scene is often 
laughable, it is certain that beneath it is written all 
over, Lamentation and woe. Check the mirth if it is 
suddenly excited ; let the mirth be drowned under an 
instant flood of tears. Let deep compassion for a fallen 
brother, and strong indignation against his destroyer, 
and reverence for the creature and the law of God, 
combine to drive off all levity, as wind drives smoke 
away. The attitude of the ancient prophet, who wept 
day and night for the slain of his people, becomes us 
better than mirth or indifference, in view of the ravages 
of intemperance. 

If a foreign enemy should invade our shores, you 
might, without risk of mistake, undertake to tell the 
subject under discussion in every group of two or 
three that might be seen laying their heads together 
at a distance in the street. Every man as he met his 
neighbour would eagerly get or give the latest intelli- 
gence of the advance or retreat of the loathed or 
dreaded enemy. Why should not each man keenly 
question his fellow for news regarding the greatest 
destroyer of the population. Why should not every 
heart burn with desire to repel his advance? Why 
should not every hand wield some weapon against the 
common foe? This kind goeth not out by an idle wish, 
or a finding fault with the methods of othermen. A 
passionate determination to exterminate the plague 
must pervade the sound portion of the population. 
The fiery cross must be carried round ere the tide of 
this invasion be turned back. 

A few years ago a sloop laden with coals was 
beached on the shore of the Solway, near Wigton, on 
the Scottish coast, in order that her cargo might be 
carted away during ebb tide. While the vessel lay 
high and dry on the sand, some men were sent in 
beneath her to effect some necessary repairs. While 
the work was going on, some person outside ob- 
served the hull heeling slowly over to one side, and 
gave the alarm to the workmen. All escaped but 





one. The ship in leaning over caught his limbs 
before he had time to creep out, and locked them fast 
between the hull and the sand. The man lived and 
spoke, and took counsel with his neighbours, but re- 
mained pinioned to the spot. All hands went to 
work. They tried first by lightening the ship of her 
cargo, but this method proved too slow; they tried by 
digging in the sand, but this method also failed; 
they tried by attaching hawsers to the ship’s mast, 
and setting a great number of men to pull, but their 
united efforts failed to heel her over to the other side. 
The men were not able to liberate their comrade. In 
their abortive efforts a precious hour—the precious 
hour, for there was but one—had been lost, and now 
the tide of the Solway came rushing in like a race- 
horse. All that were free fled before it, and left their 
imprisoned companion to his fate. The sea soon 
slackened the grip of the ship’s side, and set the cap- 
tive free; but before it lifted off his burden it had 
quenched his life. The water drowned him, and then 
let him go. Deliverance came too late, and his life- 
less body was washed up in the surf. 

Calamities greater in extent frequently occur among 
our seamen, but I do not remember one that was so 
excruciating in its nature, and cut so keenly into the 
people’s heart. The living man saw the tide ap- 
proaching, but could not get out of its way; felt the 
water wetting his hair—felt it cold, covering his brow, 
and yet must needs lie still—lay still till it stifled 
him; and this with the whole town turned out on the 
beach, spectators. I suppose there was no dry eye in 
Wigton during that awful hour. I suppose there were 
few who slept deeply on the following night. It is 
right that man should be shaken in the depths of his 
being by witnessing a brother so miserably perishing. 

We must not deceive ourselves. We see multitudes 
caught as fast between their own appetites and the 
fiery flood which these appetites feed.on—caught and 
held till a tide, mightier than that of the Solway, 
comes up with its awful rescue. They cannot 
wrench themselves away. It is better in such a 
case to lose a limb, and save the life; but, alas! 
neither the man who perished in the waters of the 
Solway, nor the men who perish by drink, have 
strength, even though they had the will, to tear off 


| the limb in order to save the life. Where physical 


disease and moral depravity clasp and close in upon 
each other, the soul is overlaid and quenched between. 
Although the prisoner were willing to part with the 
right arm, he cannot get it severed. It holds him till 
the tide rise, and he dies. 

With an earnestness equal to that displayed by the 
neighbours at Wigton, and with a skill superior, we 
might save our brother. We could, if we would. By 
the power of love in all the earlier stages, and by the 
power of LAw, if the madness proceed to extremities, 
the community should arise in its might, and rescue 
the man from himself. 


Witi1am ARNOT. 
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THE MESSAGE OF THE WOODS. 


SPOKEN IN LONDON BY A COUNTRY CLERGYMAN. 


‘Tov blessest the springing thereof.” These five 
words express the feelings with which I have come 
from the country. They describe the glory of God’s 
works, which the gardens and the orchards, the fields 
and the woods, at the present time spread out before 
our view. They speak of the Spring season; for what 
else is Spring but the season of the springing of plants 
and flowers, of blades and buds, which adorn creation, 
like a bride going forth to meet her bridegroom ? 
They point us to Him who is the cause and finisher 
of that great and wonderful work. ‘Thou blessest 
the springing thereof.” The marvels which at this 
season keep us enraptured wherever we turn our eyes, 
on field and forest, on lea and lawn, are not merely 
the effect of natural powers operating according to 
certain laws, like the springs and wheels in a piece of 
machinery ; they are the workmanship of a living and 
loving God, who realises His sublime ideas of the good, 
the useful, and the beautiful, through the medium 
of those natural powers and laws, just as a painter 
realises on canvas his idea of a charming landscape, 
through the medium of pencil and colours. Our God 
is a glorious and wonderful artist. The whole earth 
is His canvas, upon which, with the beckoning of His 
finger, He causes the most marvellous pictures to 
come forth. And His pictures are not imitations, but 
all originals; the conceptions of the only true and 
original genius. His images and figures are not ap- 
pearances, or resemblances of life, but very life itself. 
His flowers and trees are not paintings; His paint- 
ings are real flowers and trees, peopled with bees and 
birds, which make the atmosphere thrill with plea- 
sure through the joyful music of hum and warble. The 
Psalmist portrays to us that great Designer coming to 
His easel, to call into life the picture of His thoughts 
through one stroke of His Divine pencil :—‘‘ Thou 
visitest the earth, and waterest it: thou makest it soft 
with showers; thou blessest the springing thereof: thou 
crownest the year with thy goodness; and thy paths 
drop fatness. They drop upon the pastures of the 
wilderness; and the little hills rejoice on every side. 
The pastures are clothed with flocks; the valleys also 
aré covered over with corn; they shout for joy, they 
also sing.” This is at once true poetry and true 
philosophy—true poetry, because it is a description of 
real life in truthful imagery ; true philosophy, because 
it traces that life .back to its true origin, and forward 
to its true end. 

I wish I could take all of you to the country, 
that you might gaze at the marvellous scenery which 
these words describe. I am sure it would preach 
a more eloquent sermon to you than I can do, pro- 
vided you looked at it with that.same eye of faith 
with which the Psalmist saw the invisible Work- 
master standing in the midst of the visible wonders 
which sprang forth at His command. For without 
the eye of faith, nature’s_grandest sermon is not 
only lost upon us, but it becomes a lecture of 
the devil, compelling us to love and worship the 
creature more than the Creator; so that, instead of 








quickening our hearts into the thankful and joyful 
adoration of God, it buries our spirits in the enjoy- 
ment of sensual pleasures which will wither like the 
grass upon which we are treading, and fade like the 
flower upon which we are gazing. The power of the 
impression which the Psalmist’s words make upon us 
lies not merely in the graphic description of the 
scenery, but in the Z'’how which he places at the be- 
ginning of it. And who that Thow is, we who are in 
Christ Jesus know even better than could he who 
never saw God manifested in the flesh. When we, 
Christians, look at the marvels of ‘‘the springing of 
the earth,” we cannot forget the word of the apostle 
who, while pointing to Jesus Christ, said, ‘‘ By Him 
were all things created that are in heaven and that 
are in earth, visible and invisible. All things were 
created by Him and for Him. And He is before all 
things, and by Him all things consist.” (Coloss. i. 16.) 
Thus the three sources of our knowledge of truth— 
nature, reason, and revelation—are harmoniously 
combined; nature showing us the work, reason con- 
cluding that there must be a great and glorious Pro- 
ducer, revelation telling us who that Producer is, and 
what He has done, and what He will do for us still in 
another world, which as much surpasses the present 
one in its glory as Summer surpasses the Winter that 
is past. 

I never quit the charming country about this 
time of the year to visit your dusty, glaring city, 
without thinking what our first parents must have 
felt when they stepped out of their paradise into 
the wilderness of thistles and thorns. We have 
all an innate consciousness that we were not originally 
created to live in the crowds and among the dust and 
darkness of great cities, but rather under the shadow of 
majestic trees, and amidst the fragrance of lovely 
flowers. The power of habit, however, has soon the 
effect of deadening this consciousness, and you adapt 
yourselves to your circumstances as the imprisoned 
bird to its cage. But whenever the cuckoo is heard in 
the bush, and the lilac tree blossoms richly, and the 
primrose adorns the wayside, and the daisy raises its 
modest little head in. the verdant, flowery carpet, and 
the sun reflects his shining face in thousands of dew- 
drops, and myriads of insects merrily dance*up and 
down in his all-fostering rays, and hills and valleys 
reverberate the joyful anthem, which all day bursts 
forth from grove and garden,—then it is that the 
slumbering feeling awakes in your breast with fresh 
power, and an almost irresistible yearning drives you 
out into the country. A thousand voices seem to 
welcome you, whispering, ‘‘ This is your true home on 
earth! Here is life and joy and peace for you, poor 
drudging prisoner of the town.” Ay, and every 
nerve within you thrills responsive to that salutation ; 
you breathe freely, as if you were taking deep draughts 
from the cup of pleasure and refreshment, which your 
Heavenly Father sets to your lips, and you feel that 
you are once more at home, feasting at your Father’s 
table, and walking in the garden that He hath planted. 
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Your soul exults, mingling its grateful prayers with 
the sweet savoury incense that rises up from the altar 
of nature: ‘‘ Thou crownest the year with thy good- 
ness. Thou visitest the earth, and thou blessest the 
springing thereof.” 

Stepping out of the town into the spring-blessed 
country is a fair emblem of the Resurrection. The 
town is the image of the grave. There is much adv in 
it; but so is there in the grave, where myriads of 
busy little creatures crawl and crowd together for their 
nourishment within a dark, dusty, narrow cell. But 
the country, radiant with the splendour of spring, is 
the image of the new life, at which we shall one day 
lift up our eyes in wonder and delight when we rise 
out of the dark chamber of death at the command 
of Him who, as He made all the things of the 
present economy, is mighty also to make all things 
new. 

When leaving my home yesterday, and passing 
through a scene that blossomed like the garden of Eden, 
I noticed a grey-headed couple stepping out of their 

_ cottage and walking arm in arm to the fields. The 
burden of old age curved their backs; the husband 
leant upon his stick and the wife upon his arm, and 
so they staggered slowly on. By-and-by, however, I 
saw the wife quit the husband’s arm, and the husband 
cease to lean on his stick, and gradually they seemed 
to lift themselves up, and to look taller than they 
were at first; until at length the old man stood still, 
and looking round about on the glorious scenery with 
an expression of unutterable delight, and taking a 
deep draught of the balmy, invigorating air, said, 
“Ah, wife, this is something like youth again. I 
feel as I used to do fifty years ago.” And, hay- 
ing walked.on a few paces, I met an invalid lady, 
who was being wheeled about in her chair, bask- 
ing in the gentle rays of the vernal sun, and I 
heard her say to her servant: ‘Stop, I will get out; 
I believe I am able now to walk a little bit.” The 
tone in which she uttered these words was that of 
joyful surprise. She was evidently amazed at the 
power which the fresh-budding life of creation poured 
into her veins. Where is the physician among men, 
thought I, who could contrive a medicine like this, 
which causes old people to feel young again, and 
invalids to rise and renew their strength? This 
world of ours grows old, and who can renew it? We 
are all of us infected with a fatal disease, and who can 
cure us? Oh, for a never-fading youth, for a per- 
fectly sound soul in a perfectly sound body! Oh, for 
aspring which never withers, and for a creation in 
which death will be a fiction and the grave something 
wholly unknown! And while these thoughts flowed 
through my mind, a beautiful butterfly, with gold-and- 
purple-tinted wings, fluttered before me, and it seemed 
to whisper as it hovered along: ‘I was a caterpillar 
creeping in the dust of the earth, and I was old and 
weary of life; and I slept, and lo! I awoke, and a 
new spring welcomes me to my glory!” 

‘Thou blessest the. springing thereof!” Ah, my 
brethren, this should be the inscription over the 
entrance to our churchyards. Many a dear, precious 
grain of wheat has been there committed with tears 
to the dark bosom of the earth; and many a day do 
we go there to stand by their barren mounds and cold 











stone slabs, to remember how we loved them. What 
is it, then, that dries up our tears, and causes a 
ray of hope to rise upon our faces? Is it not 
the same thought which also flashes through the 
mind of the husbandman when on a gloomy day he 
is standing by the snow-covered field which conceals 
the seed he had sown a few days before? He thinks 
of the spring. He looks forward to that season when 
the sun, ‘‘ rejoicing as a strong man to run a race,” 
will throw open the cloudy doors of his chamber, and, 
going forth in all the splendour of his majesty, will 
call up the hidden life from its winter grave, and 
make it burst the clod and spring forth in all the 
freshness and beauty of its new-born form. And 
in that hopeful expectation, if his heart is not of 
stone, he lifts his eyes upward to the only Source 
of all good and perfect gifts, and whispers: ‘‘ Thou 
blessest the springing thereof!” For he knows 
that without that blessing no springing would be 
possible. He, as a man, has done his work; he 
has ploughed the field, and sown the seed, and 
covered it up again. He can do nothing more than 
he has done. And now God’s work begins, that won- 
derful work in the secret chambers of the earth, 
where out of a little grain, so dry, so hard, and appa- 
rently so dead, a new living creature is to be called 
forth, which will. rise up from its dark grave in a 
body God will give it, and in a charming spring 
attire. Ah, the husbandman knows that no man, 
however skilful and learned, is able to do such a 
thing—that it is the work of God, and of God alone. 
And so, when he passes his field in the cold, dark, 
winter time, he is not alarmed at noticing nothing but 
an apparently barren wilderness round about; he 
continues his walk in good cheer, for in his heart a 
voice of grateful confidence whispers: ‘‘ Thou blessest 
the springing thereof!” 

In our days wise and learned men rise up on all 
sides, and with one hand on a corpse and the other 
on a microscope, they solemnly declare that such a 
thing as a resurrection is impossible, because, as they 
aver, it is against the laws of nature. Such men 
never truly understood the spring message from the 
woods. They reason as would a man born in Nova 
Zembla—who never saw anything in his life save ice 
and snow—were he to aver that such a thing as spring 
is impossible. Well might the Apostle say ‘‘Thou 
fool!” to the man who would ask him ‘“‘ How are the 
dead raised up?” Why, one might quite as well ask 
in a dreary November day, ‘‘ How are the trees to 
bud again, and how is the rose-tree to blossom once 
more?’ Go to the woods in spring-time, thou fool, 
and listen to their message. Go to the fields, and 
they will tell you their tale. How? Who is born 
among men able to explain the how? Take an acorn, 
you who are wise, and cut it with a knife, as you cut 
the human corpse to dissect it, and having done so, 
put it under your microscope. Can you tell me how 
the sturdy oak, with its massive stem, powerful 
branches, and broad, shadowy foliage, could come out 
of that? Don’t you know? Well, then, I will show 
you a man who is able to tell you. Go to that rustic 
whom you see reposing yonder under the shadow of a 
majestic tree which he planted when, as a little child, he 
playfully thrust the seed into the soil. Ask him how 
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that tree came out of it, and his answer will be: 
blessed the springing th>reof.” Ah, brethren, this 
will be our answer, when, on the great day of the 
resurrection, some one asks, ‘‘ How did all those dead 


“God | God, our God, who blessed it. 


How excellent is His 
name in all the earth!” 
Truly it is a glorious message which everywhere in 


| the country is proclaimed to us, if we have only ears to 


ones rise out of their graves?” We shall say, ‘‘‘ God | hear, and hearts to understand. It tells us that our 


blessed the springing thereof.’ We saw them die, | 
and we wept, and we carried them to the churchyard, 


and we put them into the soil just as the husbandman | him that rejoiceth ! 


sows his seed. And years after years and centuries | 
after centuries passed over their graves, and nobody | 
thought of them any more. 
them, and in due time they rose up in their new life, | 
becayse God blessed the springing of them, and, lo! 
they live, and they shall die no more!” 


| 


| God is a God of joy. It is a responsive echo-to that 
saying of the Spirit through Isaiah: ‘‘Thou meetest 
!” What a smile of happiness 
rests "pon the face of the earth at this season of the 
year! What sweet, gladdening melodies float through 


But God remembered | the fragrant atmosphere, from the purling brook, the 


busy bee- hive, the warbling grove, and the cattle- 
covered meadow! Nature adorned with wreaths and 
flowers celebrates its wedding feast. He must be a 


Alas, brethren! valuable as may be the knowledge | cheerful, lovely Being of whose thoughts this charming 


which one gathers through means of the micro-| scene is the realisation. 


What joy and happiness 


scope, yet it comes to very little after all if the ma- | must there dwell in that heart in which the concep- 


croscope of faith be left unapplied. This wonderful 
instrument shows us grand things indeed. When we 


| 


tion of such a picture of joy and happiness could 
originate! Observe how the spring with its count- 


look at creation through it, at this time of the year, | less blessings proclaims the purpose of its Divine 


we cannot but exclaim with the Psalmist, ‘‘O Lord, 


Creator to leave nothing undone that may contribute 


our Lord, how excellent is thy name in all the earth!” | towards gladdening and cheering the heart of his 


Everywhere the woods and the fields tell us their won- 
derful tale about the beneficent and bountiful character | 


children. Not only has He provided us with the ne- 
cessary bread to sustain our life and with the indis- 


of our God. He is a blessing God. It is his heart’s | | pensable water- -springs to quench our thirst, but He 


pleasure and delight to bless. 


The fields adorned | is exhaustless in contriving thousands of comforts, 


with the fresh verdure, the trees crowned with the | refreshments, and amenities to gratify our senses, to 
blossoms which promise fruit, the pastures peopled | please our taste, and to charm our eyes and ears, 


with the quietly browsing cattle, all call out exult- 
ingly, ‘‘O taste and see that the Lord is good!” 
Plentifulness, abundance, boundless generosity, are 
the characteristic marks of his work everywhere. 
His is not the spirit of cold calculating selfishness. 
and wherever 


He is a true king and a true father, 
Tie goes royal munificence and parental tenderness 


flow in his steps. The young ravens and the young 
lions cry not to Him in vain. He openeth his hand 
and satisfieth man and beast. If there is starvation 
here or there, itis not His fault; if there is destruc- 
tion and misery, it is not His pleasure. 





It is true | 


also that ‘‘His wrath is sometimes revealed from | 
heaven,” but that wrath is never unprovoked, nor | 


does 


storm, and the destructive earthquake, may be neces- 
sary manifestations of His power and justice, since we, 


He reveal it because He delights in chiding. | 
The biting winter frost, and the frightful thunder- | 


| set their affections on things above. 
through our sins and iniquities, have destroyed the | 


What else do these blessings tell us than that He who 
so wonderfully invented them, and who offers them 
to us in such plentiful abundance, desires us not only 
to live, but to live happily and joyfully. What else 
can they proclaim than that He cordially rejoices 


| when he sees us cheerfully and thankfully enjoying 


them? What a touching glance into the heart of 
God is afforded us when we imagine Him in the day 
of creation thinking of such things as the sweet honey 
and the juicy fruits in their infinite variety, all des- 
tined to constitute the luxuries of his table to which 
He intended to invite us as his happy guests! Oh, 
if this perishable house of his does already so 
strikingly reveal the joyful character of his nature, 
what must it not be to share the glories of his eternal 
dwelling-place! Truly there is a reason for what the 
Apostle said when he admonished the Colossians to 
If the present 
transient spring is so full of joy, what must not the 


Divine order of this creation, as pestilential vapours | everlasting spring be ? 


in the atmosphere necessitate the awe-inspiring and 
often destructive tempest. 
that He is not in these things, but that He is in the | 
still small voice that whispers through the lovely 
spring, breathing fertility and blessing and peace 
upon field and forest, hill and valley. And when the 
little lambs leap merrily in the rich pasture, and the 


But the Spirit assures us | illustrated by the blessings of the Spring, 


bird flies to its nest to feed its young, and the hus- | 


bandman takes his wife and children out to the field 


to show them how the comely corn is springing up 


from the blessed bosom of the earth—no one’s heart 
so much rejoices at this touching sight as the heart of 
God, who created all these things that His glory might 
be made manifest in the happiness of His creatures. 
Oh, do come to the woods, brethren, and listen to the 
message they have to tell you! ‘ Behold,” they cry, 
‘behold this earth and the springing thereof. It is 


This feature in God’s character, so beautifully 
is not 
only not contradicted, but even still more strikingly 

manifested in the blessings of the Gospel. The very 
name of the Gospel, which means “glad tidings,” 
shows that its Originator is a joyous being, who de- 
sires us to be happy, and not to mourn. ” Certainly, 
there is plenty of reason for mourning in this sad, 
sinful world of ours, but it is not His fault. And the 
saddest thing of all is the fact that in the midst of so 
many reasons for mourning, there is so much false joy, 
so much merriment and gaiety, so much of that spirit 
which cries, ‘‘Let us eat and drink and be merry, 
for to-morrow we die.” The circumstances into which 
we have brought ourselves through our apostacy from 
God, are such that only gross ignorance, foolhardy 
self-deception, or reckless carelessness, can make us 
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look upon them without feeling alarmed. To have 
sinned against a holy and just God is no trifling 
matter, and to have brought upon ourselves the 
verdict of everlasting death is a calamity sufficient in 
itself to banish every shade of joy from our minds. 
He who mourns on account of this is a wise man, nor 
is there a more justifiable anxiety than that which 
exclaims, ‘‘ What must I do to be saved?” But let it 
be borne in mind that this sad and alarming state of 
things has been brought about without the slightest 
co-operation on the part of God. Itis solely owr work. 
He never placed us in mournful circumstances. What 
He placed us in was a paradise overflowing with the 
bliss and blessings of a never-fading spring. He 
never desired that we should exchange it for a wil- 
derness of thistles and thorns. He never rejoiced at 
finding us reduced to such a disgraceful and miserable 
condition. From the moment that awful change in our 
circumstances took place, his attention has been con- 
stantly directed to the question : How to rescue us and 
to bring us back to joy and happiness? For such is his 
nature and character; He cannot allow distress and 
misery to continue if He can help it. And, behold, 
He has found the way and the means to carry out his 
glorious purpose, though it has cost his only begotten 
and dear Son’s precious blood, who took all the shame 
and misery upon Himself, that nothing but joy 
and praise and thanksgiving might be left to us. 
This is what the Gospel tells us. Justice is satisfied, 
the penalty is borne, the grave is conquered, death is 
swallowed up in victory. No wonder then that the 
key-note of the Gospel-music is, ‘‘ Rejoice, and again I 
say rejoice! Rejoice with a joy unspeakable and full 
of glory!’ But while these glad tidings are sounding 
in our ears, whom else do we recognise than that same 
God, who also speaks peace and joy to his creatures 
through the voices of the Spring? In both his king- 
doms, the visible and the invisible, He manifests the 
same character, and the message from the heavens 
stands in perfect harmony with the message from tlte 
woods. 

If then your hearts be troubled, brethren, through 
inward anxieties or outward calamities pressing heavily 
on your minds, I beseech you to lift up your eyes 
and to behold what the Divine finger has written upon 
the beautiful pages which at present are turned up for 
you in the book of creation. ‘‘Come to me!” a 
gentle voice whispers, ‘‘ for with me are peace and joy 
and riches of consolation. I have no pleasure in your 
affliction ; I desire you to rejoice. This spring will 
pass away with all its blessings and glories; but I 
am the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. Give 
your heart to me, and rely upon me, and [ will take 
you to another spring which I haye prepared for you, 





and whose flowers shall not wither!” What encour- 
aging words are these to us, guilty and dying sinners ! 
Whatever may be the vicissitudes of the creature here 
below, though all springs should droop away into the 
snows of winter, and all life sink down into the dark 
chamber of death, yet—praised be God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord!—the Creator changes not; He re- 
mains always the same loving, blessing, saving, and 
heart-rejoicing God. Hallelujah! Whatever may 
change or turn, fall or fail, the end will and must 
be joy and everlasting happiness to those who hope 
in Him whose heart they have recognised in the 
glory of His works. Oh! if a man, though having 
gone astray ever so far, or though reduced to circum- 
stances ever so desponding, would only consider the 
lilies of the field, or the fowls of the air, he would 
hear a voice say to him, ‘‘ The God who so beautifully 
made the one, and so tenderly cares for the other, 
cannot be your enemy. You may be his enemy, but 
He is never yours. Turn and go to Him, for whatever 
may be your case, it cannot be so bad that He should 
not be able to help you.” And if that man would 
only keep this word in his heart it would be sure 
to lead him to Christ, from whom he would learn 
how much more God has done for him than for the 
lilies of the field and the fowls of the air; and it 
would become a seed of life unto salvation and con- 
solation in his heart, for God would bless the spring- 
ing thereof, 

Is there also a spring in your hearts which God has 
blessed, dear brethren ? Oh! may it never droop under 
this world’s cold blast. May God, when looking down 
into our souls, constantly notice there the ever-fresh 
flowers of Divine joy and the fruits of grateful love. 
May our hearts continually represent to Him a lovely 
garden in which our Beloved delights to walk. This 





cannot be, unless the garden be continually bask- 
|ing in the light of the Sun of Righteousness and 
| be kept moistened with the heavenly dew of the Holy 
| Spirit. Therefore let us never lose sight of Christ, 
| but look to Him day and night with the eyes.of faith, 
| remembering the love wherewith He has loved us, 
| beholding Him on His heavenly throne crowned with 
honour and glory, and looking forward to the glory 
which shall be revealed in us when He appears. If 
| then, on that great day it sh ll be proved that we 
| have not laboured in vain in the. Lord, that some of 
us have borne thirtyfo'd and some sixtyfold and some 
an hundredfold, we shall hear that heart-rejoicing 
word, ‘‘ Well done, thou good and faithful servant, 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” But we shall 
at the same time kneel down at His feet in adoration 
and say, ‘“‘ Lord, it is all thine own work, for thou 
| blessedst the springing thereof.” 
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Towanns the close of the year, wearied with fertile | donkeys and horses, men, women, and children, sharing 
solitudes and the barbarous Cossack, we determined | the common right of home in kindred and contented 


to leave Russia, and make our way into the 
kingdom of Persia. 
route for the purpose of visiting Ararat. 
ingly made our way to Erivan, the capital of the 
district in which it stands, and the residence of a 
Russian Governor. lLither from policy or courtesy 
we had been provided with a Cossack escort, and so 
our arrival in a city rarely visited by strangers pro- 
duced some sensation among its quiet inhabitants. 
Ere we entered, however, we paused upon the slopes 
above it to catch the last glories of the sun falling upon 
Mount Ararat. It seemed to stand on the far stretch- 
ing plain before us, the world’s great barrier-pyramid. 
Gracefully it rises to 17,500 feet, without any mountain- 
form to break the solitude of its reign. The lesser 
cone on its side alone varies the graceful outline of the 
whole. Its summit crowned with everlasting snows 
was now sparkling in dazzling brilliancy, and flooded 
with the golden light of heaven. Around its breast 
light vapoury mists of softest hues hung floating ; 
while below, along the almost boundless plain, the 
baser mists of earth were gathering fast, brooding 
over the storied Araxes, whose silver line disported in 
bold sweeps hither and thither over the broad level 
which forms the mountain’s base. It is one of the 
most sublime and solemn spots I have visited in this 
fair creation of God. The mountain, the river, the 
plain, all open before you in a solitude so profound as 
to sober you into sadness, and make you feel, especially 
towards eventide, the spirit of the scene. Beyond the 
riyer’s sparkling curve, and the mountain piercing into 
heaven, you see nothing in the far distance but the 
last stronghold of the Muscovite—a few checkered 
lines of cantonments, where he bides his time, ready 
to spring upon the expiring lion of Persia. As we 
stood gazing entranced, while lights and shades of 
every hue flitted in ceaseless play over the face of the 
lovely mountain, suddenly all was changed. Of all 
that was dazzling beauty before, nothing now remained 
but the cold ashy outline of the mountain against the 
sobered sky. The sun sunk to rest, and Death flung 
his twilight-shadows, darkening all around. As these 
deepened over the silent landscape, with a true feeling 
of Eastern insecurity we hastened down into the city 
for shelter. 

Our approach lay through dusty lanes, between 
mud walls, whose frequent gaps revealed to us neg- 
lected gardens behind, where, amid a tangled wilder- 
ness of weeds and flowers, peach and almond trees were 
flourishing, whose luxuriant branches continually 
wantoned over the walls into the road, incommoding | r 
our passage. We followed a stream, now murmuring 
over pebbles, and now furrowing the soil into pools, 
through which our beasts toiled heavily. Tawny, 
half-starved dogs kept pace with us, barking from the 
top of the walls an ungracious welcome. Low barred 
doorways appeared at intervals, carefully closed against 
approach. One or two that chanced to be open re- 
vealed a singular scene of domestic dirt and confusion 
within. Amidst rank rubbish-heaps you might see 


ancient | fe sMowship. 
We deviated from the usual| to surprise a woman’s head, curiously peering round 
We accord- | by the doorpost after the stranger, while to save her 





You were sure, on suddenly looking back, 


modesty from his unhallowed gaze, she covered her 
lips with her hand, or drew the protecting yasmah 
(veil) across her mouth. 

At length we emerged into a large square, two sides 
of which were occupied by the Governor’s residence 
and the public offices, the others by a bazaar, and the 
Russian fortress, through which you pass into the 
country beyond. An English garden occupies the 
area of the square, where shrubs of various climes, and 
flowers amid rude parterres, are kept in languid 
existence by occasional streams of water poured around 
their thirsty roots. In the centre of this fragrant scene, 
overlooked by some grim pieces of ordnance, rises a 
pavilion for music breathed from harmonious Italy, 
For the anomalous Russ not only places his iron hand 
upon the eastern world, but has taxed the science of 
Europe for his sway, and its richest melodies to charm 
his vacant hours. Passing through this square, 
where, as night was coming on, were few loungers, we 
made our way to the ‘‘ station,” a building provided 
everywhere at certain intervals in countries recently 
subjugated to Russia for the convenience of goyvern- 
ment official travellers. They are our Indian Dak 
bungalows Russianized, or the French Algerian 
carayanserais. Supposing the stranger on his arrival 
to be admitted, he has a room assigned to him, where 
he finds a fire-place, a plain square table, a wooden 
bedstead, a couple of rude chairs, occasionally a small 
square looking-glass over the chimney, and, as the 
German says, ‘“‘weiter nichts.” I had nearly for- 

otten, however, one further indispensable and never- 
filing piece of furniture, namely, a small picture of 
the Virgin, or of the great Russian Saint Nicolas, 
perched high up in the corner of the room, with a 
lamp or candle ready before it for your inferred devo- 
tion. An old soldier receives you on your arrival, 
who is at once the guardian of the station, and your 
general servant. His first reception of you is ‘Si 
chasse ! Si chasse! which is the traveller’s principal 
persecuting genius throughout all the Russias. It 
should signify immediately, but really means any remote 
indolent period your humble bowing attendant may 
determine. Be your wants ever so reasonable or urgent, 
it matters not, you must wait his will, unless indeed you 
are a general officer, then ‘‘si chasse’”’ becomes an ac- 
tuality , accompanied by the most obsequious considera- 
tion. In any other case your soldier-attendant is gene- 

rally too stupid to understand your wants, or the endea- 
yours of your servant to save him labour. But if you 
chance to be a foreigner, alas for you! for then he has 
understanding enough to be too patriotic to care for 
you or them. His own room is the gathering point 
for all the gossips of the place, and here in the kitchen 
he beguiles, under their surmises of the traveller’s 
object, rank, and destination, his languid preparations 
for your meal. 
One welcome exception there is to all the dirt and 
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dilatoriness proper to a Russian station, and that is in 
the ever ready presence of the Somayah. The 
stranger has scarcely entered his chamber, before a 
bright tea-urn hissing its welcome is placed before 
him, and a little porcelain teapot crowning its summit 
furnishes him with a beverage scarcely surpassed any- 
where in tea-loving England. No one, not experienced 
in the fatiguesof Russian travel, and thesluggish service 
of Russian attendants, can form an idea of the welcome 
of heart and eye with which I had been wont to greet 
the entrance of my country’s domestic divinity. Well, 
we made our way to this harbour of refuge at Erivan. 
We were just listening to a cold refusal to our request 
for admission, under the scrutiny of a score of inquisi- 
tive eyes, which crowded at once to the door, when 
the chef de police came up, and said that he could find 
no better shelter for us than under his own roof. 
Here a large room was assigned to us, without, how- 
ever, the blessing of privacy, for as the che/’s house 
in Eastern lands is the common rendezyous of all 
idlers, and a traveller-guest is an especial object of 
curiosity, wondering eyes followed our every move- 
ment faithful as our own shadow. 

The walls of our room were covered with Greek 
paintings of the favourite Muscovite divinities—the 
Virgin, the Russian Saint Nicolas, and our notable 
St. George in full tilt against the redoubtable dragon, 
belching forth volumes of sulphurous flames. Each 
was graced with a small lamp flickering before it to 
enlighten devotion. These paintings, so universal in 
Russian houses, are some of them as delicate as the 
softest miniatures on enamel. Between these forms 
of worship were coloured prints of every conceivable 
subject. Battle-scenes were, however, the prevailing 
theme, where a few stalwart Russians victorious were 
beating down the serried battalions of the hated Frank. 
But at length, stretching my wearied limbs upon the 
welcome couch, I fell asleep, remembering the unfail- 
ing word, the wanderer’s sweetest lullaby—‘ He that 
keepeth thee will not slumber.” ‘I will both lay 
me down in peace, and sleep : for Thou, Lord, only 
makest me dwell in safety.” 

The sun had already risen on the morrow ere we 
awoke, refreshed, to consciousness. The lullaby with 
which we had closed our eyes was succeeded now by 
the words of praise: ‘“‘I laid me down and slept; I 
awaked, for the Lord sustained me.” What a glorious 
sight met our first upward gaze! The snowy crown 
of Ararat was blazing beneath the morning sun— 
too bright for mortal gaze, while its lower sides, 
bathed in the dreamy witchery of lavender haze, 
seemed, though distant still, to be almost casting its 
shadow over us. Our earthly vision shrank quenched, 
absorbed by the flood of light that trembled in mid- 
heaven. The sun had now scattered the shades and 
mists of night, and was reigning, cloudless and alone, 
in the deep blue yault above us. If the form of 
Ararat showed so witchingly, a living form against 
the sky, alas for us, when we looked upon ‘the 
garden” upon which our room opened! It was the 
receptacle of everything refuse and vile in the place. 
A few shrubs rose here and there amid the pestilential 
heaps; but as to odours, there was but one, and that 
of foulest miasma. We forswore the garden in con- 
sequence, and welcomed the noisy, dirty street in front. 








In the course of the morning we went to pay our 
respects to the Governor. On our way to the Place we 
passed through a miniature edition of St. Petersburg. 
Droskhies in full career, and square-built, square- 
faced men, in red cotton shirts, their trousers tucked 
within their high boots, met you at every turn. The 
features of this avant-garde of Russian encroachments. 
reminded you of the captive Dacians, with which one 
is so familiar in the galleries of Rome. There was no 
lack of soldiers : stolid-looking men, in that unsightly 
undress which is part of Russian military costume—a 
long, drab-coloured coat, reaching to their heels, and 
buttoned up to the throat, while a German cap, with a 
large visor, shaded their beetling brows. Almost every 
soldier we met was decorated with a Crimean medal. 
The Governor, apprised of our coming, received us 
courteously in a salle de réception, a sort of state 
chamber, in which articles of comfort and vertu 
were jumbled together with the ruder necessaries of 


life. Our conversation turned upon mere common-. 


places. The letter we presented to him showed him 
we were true men, and no spies, and so he proceeded 
to fulfil its requirements more honestly than, on a like 
occasion, we had experienced at the hands of French 
officials in Algeria. Orders were given to facilitate 
our progress to the mountain, and to insure considera- 
tion and respect to our persons. Not the least ac- 
ceptable of his attentions was a letter to Colonel D 
the officer in command of the camp at the mountain 
itself. As the directions for these orders were given 
to an aide-de-camp, in writing, who would have to 
distribute them through a variety of Russian chan- 
nels, with ‘‘ Si chasse, si chasse,” appended to each, we 
considered ourselyes doomed, in consequence, to a 
lengthy stay in the city of Noah, and accordingly re- 
signed ourselves patiently to our fate. 

The next day, to relieve the weariness of delay, 
while the promised papers for our journey were pre- 
paring, we proceeded to the celebrated monastery of 
Eckmiadzin, to pay our respects to the Patriarch of 
the Armenian Church, an account of which may be 
reserved for the future. 

We were agreeably surprised upon our return to find 
the Governor’s ukase lying upon our table. We deter- 
mined to start on the morrow. To pass the following 
day, the Sabbath, in the quict shadow of the moun- 
tain, instead of within the house of the chef de police, 
exposed to every intruder, and all the shock of life, 
was too blessed an alternative to forego. Our skill 
and patience, however, were long and severely taxed in 
stowing ourselves and our baggage within our carriage, * 
to which the level plain of our route, it was said, would 
present no difficulty. So simple a matter, however, 
involved a world of trouble, for not only was the pre- 
paration novel to those employed, but our Nestorian 
servant became so scared and incapable, through 
dread of Russian officials, that we had to think and 
act for him. When, after a world of labour and strife, 
urging here and threatening there, we finally reduced 
chaos to order, we found at the last moment that the 
Bazaar had failed in its promise ; so that we were just 
issuing out into the wilderness not only without cer- 
tain creature-comforts, upon which our famished fancy 








* The first which had ever been seen in that district. 
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had feasted on entering Erivan, but even without the 
necessaries of life. No kid to yield us ‘‘ sayoury 
meat,” nor meal for the cake, which is still as much 
the food of the land as when the first patriarchs of 
mankind spread here their dusky tents. Diligence 
and labour removed even this difficulty ; but so slow, 
indifferent, and stupid were those we had to move, 
and alas! so fleet the hours, that we saw day’s 
shadows already lengthening ere our carriage lum- 
bered out of the town through filth and mire, gaping 
crowds and barking dogs. We fared well enough 
while we moved along through the new ‘‘ Quartier,” 
with, as is usual in new Russian settlements, only a 
house here and there at long intervals; but when we 
neared the river, which dashes its way through a rocky 
defile under the old native castle-crowned crag above, 
our movements became slow and difficult. The Per- 
sian, like all Easterns, having once roused himself 
to a purpose, built there his eyry, and shaped the 
intricate approaches to it; then, leaving castle, 
town, and roads to care for themselves, relapsed into 
his usual languor of repose. And so we struggled on, 
our wheels at all angles, and our carriage now in a 
trough from which we feared to rise, and now on a 
crest on which we hung quivering over the yawning 
gulf below. 

The old Persian town was not without its points of 
interest, for its houses, like little square boxes, heaps 
upon heaps, were huddled pell-mell one over the 
other, all crushing together up the crag side, as 
if jealously scrambling for the nearest shelter of 
the castle, which seemed, however, most unworthy 
of their trust. But what a glorious sight lay 
spread out of the full, unclouded form of Ararat, 
whose far descénding arms were spanning the whole 
horizon! Its every crag and ridge before the de- 
scending sun stood forward in bold relief, while 
the hinder depths and hollows of its volcano-form 
were deepened into blackest shade. High, high above 
all, rose a snowy cone, for more than 3,000 feet, of 
such dazzling brilliancy that the eye blenched and 
turned away from the glory of that reflected light. 
Over all was spread a blue canopy so pure and cloud- 
less, so unlike to the soiled atmosphere of material 
life, that I could almost fancy, with the patriarch on 
Pisgah, I was looking into the better land, especially 
“as below at my feet lay the grave of the world. I 

grew solemn as I gazed. There, where I saw the 
Araxes hastening its waters onwards to the Caspian, 
the flood of God’s avenging wrath retired, when once 
the fountains of the great deep had rolled their waves 
of death over all but entire humanity. That graceful 
mountain rises a sepulchral column for all time, a 
memorial of our whole race. Its mournful epitaph, 
‘written by the finger of God, stands a warning moral 
for every succeeding age, till that greater deluge pours 
its fiery flood upon our apostate race, and closes the 
drama of the world in ‘‘ blood and fire and pillars of 
smoke.” 

We still advanced. The last wayfarer had long passed 
us, hieing ere night-fall to the shelter of the city. 
The vermilion hues of light that had played so magic- 
ally upon the snowy face of the mountain had long 
given place to the ashy hues of death, as we opened 

upon the plain before us, with all those sobered feel- 












ings which night in a strange land, especially in the 
East, brings upon the spirit of the traveller. How- 
ever, we were bowling along briskly, andsthe flashing 
in the twilight of our Cossacks’ weapons, and-the 
prancing of their steeds, gave some excitement to our 
march. Raphael was motionless and silent as death, 
save for the impatient whiffs of his cigar, and the 
sudden clutches which he every now and then made 
at the seat of the carriage as it lurched to the in- 
equalities of the road. Ere dark night followed upon 


twilight, I examined our tackling, and finding all 


firm, urged on our horses to the utmost, till we reached 
the last Cossack-station, on a mound over our track. 
The distant roll of our carriage had roused up the 
guard, so that ere we came to a halt, we saw against 
the sky the black form of our relief-escort fully 
equipped already descending, our relai-horses in the 
rear. The drivers were so quickened with arrack 
potions, that, ‘‘ shadows avaunt,” they were burning 
for peril, and in full confidence, moreover, of the road, 
and our destination. As we were now deepening into 
right, and I-was assured of the safety of the road, I 
was reluctant to force the poor Cossacks from warm 
quarters, through a cold and moonless night, merely 
to serve as a parade of escort. I therefore, to Ra- 
phael’s great dismay and to my after regret, sent them 
back with baksheesh, and drove forward alone into the 
dark and silent wilderness before us. The starry’ 
heaven above, the hushed and stilly world below, 
would have been sublime to my heart’s musings, if 
only we could have distinguished objects sufficiently 
about us to be assured of our way. Lamps, indeed, 
we had, but no oilin them. On, therefore, we moved 
in faith, desire considerably cooled, as loneliness and 
helplessness became more felt. I began to see I had 
been unwise in dismissing the escort, for if an accident 
occurred, we had no horseman to send back for suc- 
cour. And this became apparent when first we lost a 
linch-pin, and then when our horses were brought up 
all of a heap, so suddenly as nearly to overthrow the 
carriage. Poor Raphael was jerked out of sight, but 
not out of hearing, for the air resounded with his cries 
for help and piteous lamentations in the rear. We 
found him sprawling uninjured upon a couch of sand 
soft as a bed of roses. On going forward to ascertain 
the cause of the disaster, we found the horses on a 
high bank grouped together, like birds in a nest, over 
a chasm into which one step further would have hurled 
us. We had lost our track, and had been so long 
labouring through deep sand, that it was difficult to 
back the carriage upon the hard level. Every shoul- 
der, however,-was applied to the rescue, so that not 
only we recovered the road, but sped on our way without 
further accident. The roads became now so heavy, 
that we did not reach our hoped-for station till after 
midnight. It turned out as Raphael had foreboded— 
there was no “station,” but merely hovels for horses 
as a relai to the neighbouring camp, and a wretched 
shelter for the poor wayfarer, under charge of an old 
Crimean soldier. 

Our arrival, furiously announced by a host of half- 
famished curs, brought no. one out to receive us. I 
concluded, therefore, that the guardians of the place 
had wisely retired to better night-quarters on the other 
side of the Araxes. To follow them was, however, 
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impossible. Our horses were dead beat, and so quite 
unequal to cross the river, even if it were fordable. 
And then we had no pass for the outpost, and so might 
receive our ‘‘ quietus,” instead of a welcome. After 
continuing to batter, though in despair, the door of the 
better of the cabins, wo finally heard voices from 
within. In a few minutes, to our great joy, an old 
white-headed man stood before us, demanding our busi- 
ness at that unseasonable hour. To give him an air of 


_ authority, he hadthrown overhis thin frame an old rusty 


coat, decorated with a Crimean medal; but his wild 
weird look, and his scant sparse hair gave him a very 
uncanny appearance, as he stood shivering in the night 
breeze, a rushlight flickering in his hand. To our de- 
mand for shelter, curt and prompt was the reply, ‘‘ Here 
is no entertainment for man or beast.” ‘‘ And yet both 
must have it,” was-my reply. ‘That is,” he added, 
laughing, ‘‘both must have what neither will get. 
Rest as you are till daylight, and then cross the ferry 
to the camp, where you will find all the entertainment 
you have aright to. Here you will find none.” So 
saying, he turned to re-enter his wretched abode. 
“Stop! stop!” I cried, jumping out of the carriage. 
“Be more courteous, or you will have to answer for 
it. Wecome armed with authority, which you must 
hag 

A momentary doubt seemed now to cross his mind, 
and so, throwing his hand against his rushlight, 
ostensibly to protect it from the wind, but really the 
better to scan my face, he added in a softened tone, 
“T will give you a man to accompany you to the 
Sheikh of the district, with whom officers usually put 
up on their way between the camp and Erivan ; but 
here it is impossible to accommodate you.” His pre- 
vious bearish conduct and sinister looks made me so 
distrust him, that I cried out impatiently, ‘‘ Bandy me 
no further words. We are weary, and it is late. 
Respect the Governor’s authority. Give us quarters 
without further delay, or you will account for it to 
Colonel D—— on Monday. We rest here till then, 
when you will see that we have horses and an escort to 
conduct us to the camp.” ‘The Governor’s autho- 
rity,” he said, ‘‘ is shown immediately on a stranger’s 
arrival, and is always supported by an escort of Cos- 
sacks. In the absence of both, you would have me 
credit your word to compromise me with my superiors, 
and so bring me into trouble.” On this, I threw out 
before his astonished eyes, not only the Governor’s 
firman, with all its long array of imperial eagles and 
seals, additional to my ordinary Government podaro- 
gince, but the Secretary of State’s authorization, to 
lay under contribution men and beasts, as I needed, 
wherever I came. This acted as magically and as 
instantly as the Gorgon’s head of old upon rebel by- 
standers. His obsequious back in an instant arched 
wondrously, bringing his bared head almost to the 
dust. In the meantime, inside the house screaming 
children, and a sharp-voiced scolding wife were rais- 
ing a domestic tempest. Excusing himself that he 
might go to reduce to peace the tender strife, he 
rushed within, and was soon -so furiously stormed 
upon by his gentle Abigail, gifted with utterance 
beyond the usual capabilities of her sex, that in spite 
of his sins my heart relented towards him. 

A room was allotted to us, which was a marvel of 





dirt and confusion, and which all the zeal of Nicholas 
(General K. "3s servant) and the Crimean could 
hardly reduce to order. When at last the filthy chaos 
was cleared, it had something of the air and comfort 
of home. I spread my mattress upon the floor, and 
threw my wearied body upon it, as into the very lap of 
luxury, leaving the servants to arrange in their usual 
positions round the room my creature comforts of 
travel, until the Crimean should appear with the ever- 
welcome Somavah. In a moment, however, insen- 
sible even to it, I was lost to all earth-bern cares or 
joys in a sleep so profound as to resemble that which 
knows no waking. 

The sun was high in heaven when I woke on the 
Sabbath. All Nature lay in that hush of life which 
in every land, Christian and Pagan, heralds in the 
day of rest. As the restless hours winged on the 
day, and the world’s past and nearing ruin shadowed 
my mind’s eye—as Ararat, with its changing, hazy 
hues, brought ceaseless before my aching sight the 
unsubstantial ghosts of the primseval earth—in such a 
spot I stood amazed at human folly. 

Our stormy arrival in the dead of the night was 
followed by a peaceful day. I could gather nothing 
that could please or interest from the superstitious 
native of the soil, and wandering out, sat me down 
under an almond tree facing the mountain of God. 
My body, wearied with travel, found rest in nature’s 
calm; while my spirit, in communion with my God, 
received His record of the spot, submissive and re- 
freshed. No earth-born cares disturbed my soul. In 
the quiet rest, and with the solemn landscape opening 
before me, I watched light’s flitting shadows till the 
garish day declined. The snowy cone still reflected 
dazzlingly the last impassioned blushes of the west. 
From sparkling brilliancy of gold, that gemmed its 
upmost peaks vermilion light descended down, fading 
tint into tint, till all was mazed and curtained in the 
obscuring mists of earth. As ILgazed enchanted, the 
ashy shade of death fell upon the mountain’s crimson 
face, and light and day were done. Upwards the 
gloomy shadows rushed till darkness mute in silence 
ruled around. 

If speechless wonder swelled my breast when mid- 
day’s glory blazed upon the mountain’s brow, a deeper 
wonder ruled me now as star by star arose till all the 
darkened face of heaven was flooded o’er with gem- 
ming light. There towered nature’s mausoleum, black, 
sublime against the veiling curtain of the upper sanc- 
tuary, within a rainbow arch of luminous constella- 
tions. Vast Nature here had tired her earliest pyre 
with brightest coronal. Yes! here, where first the 
rainbow-promise smiled upon a world restored, the 
resurrection-bow is circling now, gemmed with brighter 
throbbing stars of life to cheer our languid hopes of 
heaven and earth, when these are past away, eternal 
and secure, and bid us still enduring thread life’s 
thorny way. 

On the early morrow, our host, in humblest guise, 
presented himself to know our will for the day. 
‘* Horses and an escort were ready, if I decided to pro- 
ceed to the camp.” To my inquiries as to the state of 
the river and the passage, he assured me that, although 
the waters were high, I should find a safe and con- 
venient pontoon, equal to the draught of the heaviest 
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ordnance. Having no doubt of his knowledge, and 
none of his sincerity, I determined to continue the 
luxury of the carriage until compelled to mount the 
saddle. Bidding Nicholas, therefore, to bring it round 
to the door, and Raphael to prepare such things only 
as would be needed for a brief absence, we were soon 
winging our way through the cheery air, our wild- 
looking Cossacks careering before us in picturesque 
keeping with the lovely landscape around. Long 
before reaching the river, we descried the rude ‘‘ look- 
out” of the ferry, before which a sentinel was pacing 
backwards and forwards on duty. The rattling ac- 
coutrements and the flashing arms of our horsemen, 
with our four-in-hand lumbering behind, soon at- 
tracted his astonished gaze, and brought his mechani- 
cal pacings to a halt. We reached the Araxes within 
the hour, without having noticed anywhere a single 
wayfarer, a cottage-home, or hovel of man. Far as the 
eye could range; save for the outer forms of God’s 
creative hand, all was a fertile waste—a silent bound- 
less solitude. Through this solemn wilderness-maze 
the glorious river was glassing its way—no sluggish 
tide breeding pestilence and death among untrodden 
jungle-swamps, but a sparkling, living stream of 
freshness dashing abroad in far meandering curves 
across the prostrate plain, or deep and calm-reposing 
in spacious pools among barren islets cropping up 
above its crystal wave. Out of these little rocky 
crests the scared wild-bird sprang screaming into the 
air as our sudden array poured along the forsaken 
banks. So light the air above, so clear the gliding 
stream below, that every object near, from the feathery 
reed that quivered at the water’s edge, to the solid 
mountain form that towered above, shouldering up the 
o’erarching sky, was imaged on its face in all the 
reflected hues of heaven’s own light. On reaching the 
river, we sought in vain for the floating bridge that 
could draught across the heaviest ordnance! Up and 
down the stream, far as the eye could reach, no other 
track of passage appeared, save an old crazy canoe, 
stowed as carefully against the bank under the “ look- 
out” before us, as a state-barge within its sheltering 
dock. Wheel-ruts on the nearer bank, continued far 
below on the other, suggested our only alternative of 
reaching the opposite shore in the indolent luxury of 
a carriage. An uncanny alternative however, for 
while frequent gravelly deposits rose level with the 
water’s surface, dark, suspicious pools intervened, 
where our cumbrous equipage might founder suddenly 
without an experienced charioteer to steer our way be- 
tween whirlpools and quicksands. Our gallant troopers, 
with all their flautiting show of arms—our son of 
Nimshi ‘‘ driving furiously’’ over the solid plain—alike 
were helpless here, in this the crisis of our fate. As 
for Nicholas, he had but one engrossing, all-sufficient 
thought for every emergency—the safety of the car- 
riage; while Raphael’s was the safety of himself. 
‘* Miserable comforters are ye all,” I said to myself, as 
I wistfully looked upon the barrier-waters. 

At last, choosing two of the best horses from the 
wain, and dismounting two Cossacks for their saddles, 
we dashed into the stream, summoning two of the 
showiest of the riders to follow us, armed cap-d-pie, 
regardless of every prayer or voice but one—my own— 
“Forward!” The suddenness of this movement in.an 








instantreduced rebel spirits and interests to peace. Con- 
fusion was reduced toorder, and dissension to obedience. 
Raphael and Nicholas sprang to the river’s brink, im- 
ploring me to return, or I should certainly be drowned, 
while the two recreant Cossacks, undeterred at sight 
of the waves eddying in noisy chafings around our 
horses’ flanks, spurred into the stream, following in 
our wake. We soon found we had braved the flood 
for peril. For although our first steps from the 
shelving bank were steady, our horses were soon 
floundering into pools, the water suddenly rising to 
their shoulders, or stumbling among shallows with a 
shifting bottom, where they were continually losing 
their footing among contending eddies. It was a life 
struggle for horse and rider. The roar of weir-like 
currents battling across the shallows, the snorting of 
our affrighted horses, mingled with the varied shouts 
of the horsemen, as our beasts and the occasion 
needed, made it a scene of intense excitement, and 
gave to the river a life to which it had been a stranger 
for many a wearyage. Thank God! instead of adding 
to the deluge-victims of the spot, ‘it came to pass 
that we escaped all safe to land.” Dismounting to 
right our saddles, and breathe our panting steeds 
awhile, our eye retraced the perilous zig-zag passage 
we had braved, thankful that the carriage had not 
proved-our tomb, which it inevitably would have done 
if private interests had not clashed with headstrong 
folly. As I raised my eyes I saw Raphael and Nicholas 
riveted to the banks, watching our progress with fas- 
cinated gaze. 

Our actual joy was sobered on reflecting that the 
stream had to be braved again, if we would revisit the 
world and the home we love. 

So vaulting cheerily into the saddle we dashed 
across the plain, with the fleet Cossacks caracolling 
by our side, while the sharp clanging ring of their 
clattering arms fell like stirring music on the soul. 
On, on we sped right merrily, laughing danger and 
fear aside. The occasional stumble of our good steeds, 
and their foaming flanks, soon warned us that unless 
we moderated speed, their strength of limb and mettle 
might founder ere half our toil was done. We pulled 
them up, therefore, into a farmer’s jog-trot pace, to the 
manifest delight of our wild body-guard, who more 
than once had hinted with uncanny looks that their 
o’erlaboured beasts, if they reached the camp at all, 
would need a longer halt than my impatient zeal in- 
tended. As my thoughts, with our gentle pace, fell 
into their usual train, it suddenly occurred to me that, 
save the letter for Colonel D——, I had left behind 
me, in the pocket of our carriage, all the Government 
documents, which gave importance and authority to 
our travel. All regrets, however, were now idle, and 
so I continued on, trusting to what Sterne calls ‘‘that 
cheating and cheated slut,” bright-eyed Hope. In 
half-an-hour we left the solitary wilderness behind 
us, and entered upon the life and occupations of the 
Cantonments. Men in half military, half rustic 
dress were moving about in enclosed plantations. 
Horned cattle and cavalry horses were grazing to- 
gether in paddocks hedged in by stone walls, while 
soldier-husbandmen were driving unwieldy teams 
afield along bottomless lanes and extemporised roads. 
At a bend in our track we came suddenly upon the 
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barrack-quarters. High over the entrance-gate to 
the station stood, according to Russian usage, a rude 
son of the Don, fully armed, his head encased in a 
rough fur shako. He was maintaining a watch- 
ful outlook over the whole surrounding wilder- 
ness. On presenting our letter to the officer on 
duty, I had soon reason to deplore the absence of 
my Government vouchers, for my letter was re- 
turned to me, with the unwelcome intelligence that 
the Colonel had only a few hours before started for 
Erivan—that we must have passed him unseen—that 
he had gone on business, which would detain him for 
days. I hereupon explained the motive of our visit, 
and suggested that as the letter to the Colonel was 
one only of formality, the officer in command should 
break the seal and satisfy its purpose. ‘A Dieu ne 
plaise,” was the instant reply. ‘‘No one but the 
owner may presume to open such a letter with such a 
seal, and so addressed.” All this was said in a most 
courteous way, but with looks and tones to show 
the decision was final. To speak of important official 
papers which I could not produce would be only to 
confirm or awaken a Russian’s natural suspicion of a 
stranger’s purpose in a land of their recentrule. So 
I merely asked for my alternative: would they advise 
me to abandon my project, after so much fatigue, at 
the moment of its anticipated realisation? ‘‘ Well,” 
said the one who was evidently their chief, although 
his uniform bore no signs of it, “‘if your object is the 
singular one of visiting our cantonments and the 
mountain, you will find as hearty a welcome among 
us as if you were armed with the authority of the 
Czar himself, instead of arriving as unrecommended 
strangers.” On this, bidding a young officer accom- 
pany us, and to see in the meantime that horses were 
prepared to carry us, as far as practicable, up the 
mountain, he requested us to alight, and, excusing 
his own personal attendance, assured us that under 
the subaltern’s guidance, the whole station was open 
to our inspection, ‘‘ although,” he said, ‘‘I fear, as it 
isremote from the capital, and of little importance, 
your expectations will be disappointed. However, as 
that is one of the two motives for your honouring us 
with a visit, it is my duty to aid in its gratification.” 
With such plausible words, bowing and smiling, he 
relieved himself of our presence. 

The young subaltern was chary enough of his re- 
plies to our questions, and determined that through 
him we should be nothing the wiser for our visit. 
He had only recently joined from Moscow, and so 
knew as little of the place as a clod of the valley. In 
fulfilment of his duty he led us to a large gloomy- 

‘ looking messroom, and then to the adjutant’s office, 
where under promise to rejoinus ‘‘Si chasse, Si chasse,” 
he left us, professedly to see after our horses. His ‘Si 
chasse,” however, becamesucha weary hour, that I begar 
to apprehend we were prisoners condemned to solitary 
confinement. Happily the door yielded to my hand, 
and so I escaped into the open air. I entered one 
block of buildings after another, without finding any 
but common soldiers, who knew nothing, and so could 
tell nothing. The sentinels made a movement of 
respect with their firelocks, but would exchango no 
words. The desolate outer-wilderness was less a painful 
solitude, than this outpost-lair of unseen troopers. 





All around you rose the solid works of man’s defenc- 
ing hand, while the species shrunk from your search. 
I lighted at last by the merest accident upon the plau- 
sible chief. He was as bland as ever with honeyed 
words, in spite of my clouded brow. I reminded him 
that the hours were passing away without our realis- 
ing his promise. He looked surprised, and requested 
me to explain myself. ‘‘ Where are the horses,” I 
asked, ‘‘ which three hours ago were to be here in- 
stantly ?” ‘* Pardon me,” he replied, ‘you do not 
seem to be aware, that as our settlement is small, and 
rarely visited, and the season for camp exercises 
closed, our horses are all now turned adrift for pas- 
ture. And then, as these are not of high-bred Eng- 
lish mettle, but are mere mountain colts, you can 
easily suppose they will make a wide range in grazing, 
and will need much time and’ many men for the 
battue.” ‘‘ But surely,” I said, ‘‘ you can find us two 
horses without all this ado?” He was not certain of 
that. The commonest station-master throughout the 
Russias was compelled to keep a certain number of 
horses always in reserve. How much more necessary 
was this at amilitary outpost! But I seemed to forget, 
that the question is not of two, but twenty-two. 
‘** Twenty-two!” I exclaimed, laughing right out. 
** Why you would multiply our two simple selves into 
as many individualities as are contained in a Spanish 
grandee’s title.” ‘* Oh,” he replied, ‘‘we must pro- 
vide not for you only, but also for your guard.” 
‘* What guard?” I asked. ‘We want no guard to 
the mountain side, every inch of which is commanded 
by your quarters.” ‘Oh! pardon me,” he said, ‘‘ you 
are not so informed of this localityasI am. Before 
reaching the ascent, you would have to ride through 
a thick jungle, where you would be sure to be picked 
off by some scoundrel scout, unseen,. without our 
being able to render you the slightest assistance. We 
have no security here but in strong pickets. Even 
our night sentinels are often relieved of life before 
they are relieved from duty. Rest quietly hero 
for to-night,” he went on; ‘‘and start fresh with 
the early morning. My orderly here will show you 
a room, and supply your wants from our humble 
mess, if you do not choose to join our table. In this 
out-of-the-way place we have none of the luxuries 
of bed and board—little, in fact, beyond a welcome.” 
As we had fled empty-handed from the passage of 
the Araxes, our inner man by this time was in the 
exhaustion of famine. However, we commanded 
endurance upon ourselves, and followed our guide as 
directed. The quarters into which he introduced 
us consisted of a small room, garnished with a small 
rickety table, two unsteady chairs, and a wooden 
bedstead of so unquestionable an appearance, that we 
feared it had more liberal gifts in store than sleep. 
The cold-looking whitewashed walls were pierced with 
three small windows, so scantily provided with panes 
of glass, that the whistling wind was sporting freely 
with the dust, which our sudden entrance had roused 
from its right of place. Beyond the windows nothing 
relieved the bare walls but the shadows of the Virgin 
Mary, and her companion, St. Nicolas. It was a 
dreary welcome to us, disappointed as we were, and 
destitute of bed and bedding, without which no one 
undertakes a journey in Russia, and these, in the con- 
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fusion of the morning, had, forgotten, been left in the 
carriage with Raphael. 

Taking counsel, therefore, of our circumstances, we 
determined to abandon the mountain and return to 
our vehicle before evening reduced us to further un- 
gracious courtesy at the hands of these ungracious 
strangers. We lost much time in recovering our 
steeds and our escort, and when these finally appeared, 
we saw at a glance that the welcome of the stall had 
been as liberal as that of the table. Wherever we 
moved, every one shrunk from our approach as though 
we were tainted with the plague, and when we finally 
mounted to depart, no officer appeared to receive our 
thanks for rare hospitality, or wish us the gliickliche 
Reise, which is the traveller’s right even in barbarous 
lands. We rode out from the camp, shaking its dust 
from our feet, as of a city doomed to the pilgrim’s curse. 

We moved away moodily silent, with the mountain- 
shadows lengthening gloomily around us, as the Vam- 
pire-Russ broods darkening o’er the Eastern world. 
The chords within were jarred. Welcome would have 
been a breathless flight across the desert-wild to 
charm the angry stir of soul to peace. But we needed 
to spare our wearied, famished steeds for the struggle 
of the flood, and so in fierce unrest we measured back 
our way painfully slow. On reaching the river we 
found a sentinel still keeping silent watch, but the 
waters were rushing away, no longer reflecting the 
joyous smiles of heaven, but sobered, sad with evening’s 
shadows grey. I paused awhile to bring my morning’s 
experience to trace a kindlier passage to the farther 
shore ; and then breasting the flood, though stumbling 
oft in peril, I stood at last secure. One.of our Cos- 
sacks, however, striking direct for the opposite bank, 
and handling his wearied beast impatiently, had, ere 
long, his horse down upon his haunches, and, 
floundering from rapids into dark sullen pools, must 
soon have ,been borne along as carrion-prey for 
gathering vultures, had not the stolid sentinel roused 
him to his peril, and directed him to follow in our 
wake. The sight of our carriage, and the show of 
welcome on the part of our attendants, was an agree- 
able sequel to all the disappointments and fatigues of 
the day. Reaction followed quick upon my heart. 
Words and thoughts of kindness arose for those who 
had shared my dangers or ruffled my peace, and thank- 
ful breathings to my God for His shielding care. Our 
horses speedily put to, bore us cheerily along, as though 
sharing in the general joy following on fatigues and 
dangers past. 








When we reached the station, the old Cerberus 
was waiting to receive us with the kindly wel- 
come of the Somavah. My spirit, chastened by 
the sobering whisper of the night, left me power- 
less for rebuke. I had not the heart to chide 
him for his misleading counsel of the morning. 
And perhaps, after all, he was himself deceived. Hard 
thoughts had brooded in my breast against him, as I 
rode back disappointed from the camp. ‘“ He must,” 
I said to myself, ‘‘ have known of the non-existence of 
the pontoon—of the difficulty of the passage—of the 
absence of the Colonel from the camp, and of the con- 
sequent reception we should experience.”” Nay, I had 
gone so far as to suppose he had assisted to it. And 
so, en revanche, I had mentally resolved to show up 
his delinquencies in the right way, in the right place. 
Now, however, better thoughts ruled me—thoughts of 
love and peace, and so I dismissed him trembling to 
the ceaseless summons of his screaming squaw. 

In the presence of his greater, I smiled at my lesser 
plague. Howbeit, twice in an interval of years, to 
travel far and wearily, and fail at last, in looking 
from the mountain’s side o’er all the patriarchal 
world, was no slight grief to me. However, I brought 
the muses to my aid; and so, amid the brawling tem- 
pest of domestic strife which burst in ceaseless clamour 
from within, I breathed aloud the gentle dirge which 
oft has soothed my cares to rest— 


“Come, Disappointment, come! 
Not in thy terrors clad: 
Come in thy meekest, saddest guise ; 
Thy chastening rod but terrifies 
The restless and the bad ;”’ 


and bethinking me of the Cerberus’s “ disappoint- 
ment” and ‘chastening rod,” contentment was my 
instant bliss. 

My counsel to my countrymen, who, like myself, 
may sigh to visit the cradle of mankind, is—Be sure 
your papers are of the first authority, always en régle, 
and never absent from your person. As my experi- 
ence of private Russian courtesy and hospitality is 
beyond all praise, and as I have still to linger in the 
land, and wander among the spurs of Mount Ararat, 
I must school myself into loving patience. And so, as 
my midnight lamp is fading into darkness, I bid the 
jealous spirit of the land ‘‘ Good-night.” 

“Good night! good night! parting is such sweet sorrow, 

That I shall say Good night till it be morrow.” 


BLACKETT BoOTCHERBY. 





THE TREE OF LIFE. 


Or the many symbols of truth, joy, holiness, which 
meet us in the great treasure-house of truth itself, 
and therefore also of all that foreshadows and repre- 
sents it, there is one which stands conspicuous above 
all others. By what, as far as man’s agency was con- 
cerned, must have been an unforeseen result of the 
order in which the books of the Bible have been ar- 
ranged, it meets us at the beginning of the sacred 
Volume, and comes into fresh prominence at its close. 





In the glimpse which is given us into the mysteries of 
that perfection from which the human race has fallen, 
and to the restoration of which, in those who are 
willing to be restored, the whole plan and purpose of 
God’s revelation of His will is made subservient, we 
find in the garden of Eden, the paradise * of joy, m 








* The special meaning which we attach to the word Paradise (originally 
Persian for a park or garden) comes from its use in the Greek version of 
Gen. ii. and iii. ‘‘ Eden,” too, is treated by them as a descriptive, not as 
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which man was set to dress it and to keep it, the T’ree 
of Life growing side by side with the 7’ree of Know- 
ledge, the knowledge of good and evil. The latter, 
representing, as it does, the expansion of human 
thoughts and powers by the assertion of its self-will, 
by its experience of sensual pleasure, by its know- 
ledge of what were better left unknown, becomes as 
it were a sacrament of evil. ‘‘ The woman saw that 
the tree was pleasant to the eyes, and good for food, 
and a tree to be desired to make one wise.”’ She was 
tempted, as tens of thousands have been tempted 
since, by the thought that it was a great thing that 
her eyes, and those of the man who was her helpmate, 
should be opened, and that they should be ‘‘as Gods, 
knowing good-and evil;” and ‘‘ she put forth her hand, 
and took thereof and ate, and gave it to her husband, 
and he did eat.” But with that tree, growing also in 
the Paradise of God, there was another, the Tree of 
Life, of a life eternal and incorruptible, the sign and 
sacrament not only of immortality, but of the blessed- 
ness which the vision of God brings to those who love 
Him and are obedient to His will. By their own act 
the representatives of mankind, the ‘‘ man,” and the 
‘mother of all that live,” forfeited that immortality 
and lost the power of entering into that blessedness. 
To them immortality would have brought but a per- 
petuity of evil, and that vision of the infinite holiness 
of God been identical with the never-ending misery of 
condemnation. And so they passed out of that Para- 
dise of God, the joy of a child-like innocence, into 
the rough weary work of tilling the ground out of 
which were to grow thorns and thistles, and of bring- 
ing forth the children who were to replenish the earth 
and subdue it. And the cherub with the flaming 
sword, representing, as the mysterious cherubim do 
throughout the Bible,* the powers of nature in their 
might and majesty and terror, was placed at the en- 
trance ‘of the garden to ‘‘ keep the way of the tree of 
life.” Nature and man’s work in nature were inter- 
posed, as it were, between the soul and its Creator, 
and the slow work of a painful discipline began. 

In the closing vision of the Apocalypse, which with 
a profound significance blends together in its gor- 
geous symbolism the two thoughts of the Paradise of 
God and the heavenly Jerusalem, the same imagery 
reappears. ‘‘ Out of the throne of God and of the 
Lamb” there flowed a “pure river of water of life 
clear as crystal,” and ‘in the midst of the street of the 
city, and on either side of the river, was there the 
tree of life, which bare twelve manner of fruits, and 
yielded her fruit every month.” + No longer is it 
guarded in that vision by the cherub’s fiery sword, for 
then there shall be no more curse, and He who saith, 
“Behold, I come quickly,” who is ‘Alpha and 
Omega, the- beginning and the end, the first and the 





4 proper, noun, and the two words, by which they render * the Garden of 
Eden,” mean “ the garden of luxurious joy.” 

* So in Ps. xviii. 10, they are connected with the storm-cloud and 
thunder. W ith wings stretched over the ark of the covenant, they shadow 
forth the thought that beneath all the marvel and mystery of nature there 
ties the yet greater mystery of God’s personal relationship to man. In 
¥zekiel’s vision (ch. i.) they are blended with the wheels which represent 
the ever-varying and unresting activity of the forces which underlie the 
phenomena of the universe. In the Apocalypse, * the living creatures full 
of eyes within and without ” give a variation of the same type, with the 
additional thought that the powers of nature work out the will of an all- 
pervading Providence. 

t Rev. xxii. 1, 2. 

IIl.—5o. 





last,” even He saith, ‘‘ Blessed are they that do His 
commandments, that they may have right to the tree 
of life, and may enter in through the gates into the 
city.” * For those who are admitted to that heavenly 
city, whose faith is perfected by love, there is no 
longer the necessity for the discipline of suffering. 
God’s education of their spirits has reached its com- 


pletion. Instead of the words which implied that 
there was a peril in the immortality for which man 
was not prepared,—‘‘ lest he put forth his hands, and 
take also of the tree of life, and eat; and live for 
ever,’’—there is now free access, and full fruition. The 
redeemed who walk in the heavenly city eat of its 
fruits, but its blessings are spread far and wide beyond 
the innermost circle of those who share the fulness of 
that heavenly joy—for ‘‘ the leaves of the tree are for 
the healing of the nations.” + 

We find, then, this profoundly suggestive symbol 
at the beginning and the end of what is now for us the 
Book. But, as might be expected, it is found else- 
where also. Understood with greater or less clearness, 
suggesting often to men’s minds more than they could 
explain to others or understand themselves, it entered 
into their loftiest hopes and inspired them with noble 
thoughts. Look, for example, at the vision of Ezekiel, 
in this as in so many other things the prototype of the 
seer of Patmos. He, too, sees a mystic stream as of the 
water of life, deepening more and more, from the ancles 
to the loins, and then “as waters to swim in, a river 
that could not be passed over,” and “by the river upon 
the bank thereof, on this side and on that,” just as in 
the Apocalypse, “shall grow all trees for meat, whose 
leaf shall not fade, neither shall the fruit thereof be 
consumed: it shall bring forth new fruit according 
to his months and the fruit thereof shall 
be for meat, and the leaf thereof for medi- 
cine.”’{ As was natural in the language of those 
who saw visions and dreamt dreams, who-were caught 
up as into “the third heaven, and the paradise of 
God,” and saw “unspeakable things which it was 
not lawful for a man to utter,” the two prophets of the 
Old and the New Testament give, as it were, the 
vision without the interpretation, and leave the sym- 
bol to do its work of quickening man’s spiritual life, 
and suggesting profoundest truths, without a formal 
explanation. It was left for another writer, taught by 
the self-same Spirit, but endowed with different gifts, 
to complete its teaching, and to unfold the meaning of 
that which lay beneath the outward sign. He to 
whom God gave wide thoughts, and abounding 
knowledge, and largeness of heart, as the sand upon 
the sea-shore, showed that he had learnt the lesson, 
and was able to lead others. He proclaims of wisdom, 
the true wisdom, which has its beginning in the fear 
of the Lord, among many other glorious words, that 
‘‘ her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths 
are peace,” that “ she is a tree of life to them that lay 
hold upon her, and happy is every one that re- 
taineth her.”"§ Here, then, we get the key to 
the parables and dark sayings which have occupied 
our thoughts hitherto. The Tree of Life is wisdom, 
bringing with it immortality, making that immortality 





* Rev. xxii. 13, 14. 
t Ezek. xivii. 2—12., 


+ Rev. xxii. 2. 
§ Prov. iii, 18. 
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a blessing to those who seek it rightly, as contrasted 
with the tree of knowledge. On the one side, the rest- 
less, subtle, serpent-like activity of the intellect, the 
feverish craving for excitement, the passionate love of 
merely outward beauty, all tending downwards, stimu- 
lating sense, and ending in a boundless sensuality, 
working man’s fall at first, and evermore repeating its 
fatal work as with power accumulated in its trans- 
mission ; and on the other side, the wisdom, which is 
also life, which begins with awe, reverence, obedience, 
which leads to purity and holiness, to self-knowledge 
and self-discipline, which ripens into love, and is one 
with the eternal charity—this is the choice which was 
offered to the first-created man, and which is offered 
now to us. During the long centuries in which men 
were led step by step, slowly, and in the darkness, as 
on “ the world’s great altar-stairs,” to the knowledge 
of God, the thought of the blessedness which they had 
forfeited, but which was not lost to them for ever, was 
kept up in many divine forms. They were led to 
think of the tree of life as still reserved in the Paradise 
of God, though as yet they were shut out from it, 
because they had made themselves unfit. When the 
narrative which told them of it was brought before 
them, as we find it in the book of Genesis, they must 
have ceased almost, if not altogether, to think of it as 
still to be found in any earthly region. We read of no 
pilgrims going forth to seek it near the source of 
Hiddekel or Euphrates. Whatever dreams may have 
haunted the hot fancies of a later age, Hyperborean 
happiness in the far North beyond the frozen snows, 
Islands of the Blessed in the Western Ocean, those 
who ‘‘ looked for another country, that is, a heavenly,” 
for ‘‘a city that hath foundations, whose builder and 
maker is God,”’ must have looked there also, and no- 
where else, for the Water and the Tree of Life. 

So far the symbol and the truth which underlay it 
have met us in the spoken or written Word. If I 
mistake not, it entered also into those patterns of 
heavenly things which were kept before men's minds 
in the outward visible imagery of the tabernacle. All 
interpreters agree that the golden lamp which stood by 
the table of shewbread bore witness of the divine, 
eternal, uncreated light, of that wisdom which is “‘a 
lamp unto our feet, and a light unto our path,’’ the 
flame being the outward manifestation of wisdom’ in 
the life, the oil answering to the gifts and graces of the 
Holy Spirit, without which the light fails, and the 
lamp goes out. But those who read the elaborate 
directions in Exod. xxv. for the construction of that 
lamp, must be struck with the stress laid on details and 
on words, all of which tend to bring out its resem- 
blance, in greater or less measure, to a tree.* As with 
nearly all religious symbols, we have not an imitative 
naturalism, but a conventional type; but the meaning 
of that typical form is unmistakable. There is the 
central shaft growing like a tall palm-tree, and on 
either side the three branches that spring out,+ sub- 
dividing (as many think) into smaller branches, or 
pendent ornaments, and on each branch there are 





* The resemblance is worked out with great fulness in Bahr’s Treatise 
on the “ Symbolism of the Tabernacle,” i. p. 446. 

+ The seven main branches thus formed, like the seven lamps before the 
throne in Rev. v. and vi., and the seven golden candlesticks in Rev. i., re- 
present the gifts of the Spirit in their manifold variety and divine perfection. 
See Biahr's ** Symbolik,” i. 443. 








buds and flowers, and almond-like fruits,* and into 
this fruit-like bowl the oil flowed, and there the flame 
was kindled. To those who, kke the writer of the 
Book of Proverbs, had learnt the true meaning of 
the Tree of Life this twofold symbolism must have been 
pregnant with profoundest meanings. It taught them 
that the light was also the life of men. It was a 
perpetual witness that as God was Light, and in Him 
was no darkness at all, so in Him, and in Him only, 
was the eternal Life. 

Nor is it without interest to note how, even in the 
earlier stages of the world’s history, the Apocalyptic 
words have been found true, and the leaves of that 
tree have been for the healing of the nations. Echoes 
of that primeval truth meet us in the religious tradi- 
tions of many ancient races, and we may well hope 
that in the midst of the gradually thickening darkness 
it served to keep alive some reminiscences, and to 
waken some thoughts, which could not have been 
wholly fruitless. Again and again in the monuments 
of Egypt do we find this Tree of Life with many 
branches and many fruits. Often from the midst of 
its leaves and boughs a female arm is stretched (the 
Wisdom of the Book of Proverbs), pouring from a 


golden urn streams of living water into the thirsty 


lips of men and women and children.+ Sometimes, as 
if recognising a wider and more universal blessedness, 
even the stranger and the slave are seen catching up 
some of the drops that trickle down as from the over- 
flowing stream which is bestowed upon the wise and 
good. And it is the same more or less with the hiero- 
glyphs of other nations. On the ruins of the great 
Assyrian cities which have been recently laid open and 
brought among us, we find everywhere the sacred tree, 
obviously the most holy of all symbols, beneath which 
kings and priests stand in veneration.{ The religion 
of the Zend-Avesta looks also to a mysterious tree as 
connected with all the life, and joy, and blessedness 
which belong to the kingdom of Ormuzd.§ Even 
in the tree-worship of Buddhism, in the legend which 
connects the sacred fig-tree with its founder’s attain- 
ment of that supreme wisdom by which he became 
One with the impersonal Intelligence of the universe, 
which he strangely identified with the highest bless- 
edness attainable by man, we may possibly trace a 
dim, distorted refraction of the beauty of the original 
symbol. || 

Christian art and poetry have, as might be expected, 
taken up the symbol, and developed it into new and 
profounder meanings. The accursed tree—the tree of 





* The number of these has been calculated at from sixty-six to 
seventy. . 

+ Compare M. de Bunsen’s “ Keys of St. Peter,” p. 418. Whatever 
judgment we may form of the inference drawn from it, the fact that this 
representation is found, as I have described, remains unaffected, and is 
unquestionably at once interesting and suggestive. , 

¢ This has been made familiar to English readers partly by Mr. Layard's 
book, yet more so by its being the device chosen for the back of Dr. Smith’s 
well-known “ Dictionary of the Bible.” 

§ “God,” it was said, “had enclosed the spirit of the prophets, through’ 
which the word and the law were given, in atree.” I quote, at second 
hand, from Kleuker’s “ Zendavesta,” through Bahr, i. p. 448. In the later 
Persian legends of Firdousi, Zoroaster was said to have brought a cypress 
tree from Paradise and planted it before the door of a sanctuary 1n Kish- 
mar. (Spiegel’s “ Zendavesta,” ii. p. 13.) So, too, the tree known as the 
mystic hom, is called the “ destroyer of death,” and grows “ by the foun- 
tain of the water of life.” : y 

| In the Buddhist legend the tree was the Ficus religiosa. It was re- 
verenced for centuries afterwards, to the time of Sakya Mouni, the prophet 
of Buddhism, as the “tree of understanding.” St. Hilaire’s * Bouddha et 
sa Religion,” p. 30. 
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shame, and contumely, and condemnation, of agony 
and death—this has been seen to be, in the mystical 
imagery of the Apocalypse, as the tree of life. 
the cross of Christ it is true that a man may put forth 
. his hand and eat of the fruit thereof, and live for ever. 
The leaves of that tree, the indirect influences, the 
remoter workings of the truth which it shadows forth, 
‘are for the healing of the nations.’’* 

We may not rest, however, in a merely historical 
survey of the aspects which this symbolism presents 
tous. It has a permanent, a practical significance. 
To every one of us there is the same choice offered as 
of old. The Tempter comes to-many among us with 
the same subtlety. If there be a wisdom of the 
serpent, cautious, reticent, judging rightly of the pro- 
portion between means and ends, not incompatible 
with the harmlessness of the dove which the disciples 
of Christ are taught to strive after, there is also that 
which cometh not from above, but is earthly, sensual, 
devilish. We still have to choose, all of us, between 
the tree of knowledge and the tree of wisdom, which 
isalso the Tree of Life. At every step, from earliest 
boyhood to maturity, in the stir and activity of man’s 
working life, yes, even in the weariness or the tran- 
quillity of age, it is a question of infinite importance 
for every one of us, which we are seeking after, 
whether we eat of the fruit that “ brought death into 
the world, and all our woe,” or of that which giveth 
life and immortality. 

The distinction, I need hardly say, does not lie 
wholly or chiefly in the subject-matter of what we 
know. There are, indeed, regions of knowledge upén 
which it is perilous to enter, and which yet fascinate 
men’s minds with the excitement of a new sensation 
and an enlarged experience. Men’s cyes may be 
opened to look into the mysteries of evil, the very 
depths of Satan, to plunge into the foulness of the 
foul, or the scorn of the scorner, till the mind is vexed 
and haunted as by spectres which it cannot banish. 
Of many forms of art and literature it is true that it 
were better never to have known them, or having 
known, were it possible, to blot them altogether from 
the tablets of our memory. The trail of the serpent 
is upon them. Men are tempted as by one who is 
more subtle than any beast of the field—are led to 
doubt the eternal law of retribution, that ‘‘ whoso 
eats of that tree shall surely die,” and so they are left 
to the shame and confusion which belong to a lost 
inheritance and a forfeited purity. Their eyes are 
opened, but it is to see that they are naked, and they 
hide themselves among the trees of the garden, 
shrinking from that vision of the Holy and Eternal 
Presence which beatifies the pure in heart. 

_ But apart from those darker forms of a knowledge 
in itself evil, and only obtainable by sows forfeiture 
in body, soul, or spirit, of our true blessedness, 
there are in this world of ours many things which it is 
good and right to know, which our intellect seeks 
with a natural, blameless craving to comprehend, 
which are compatible with a true and holy life, while 
yet the knowledge, when gained, falls far short of the 





* A whole page might be filled with references in illustration. It will 
be enough here to mention Archdeacon Wordsworth’s note on Rev. xxii. 2, 
in his Greek Testam: 
attollamus,” p, 140, 


ent, and Mr. Neale’s Medieval Hymns, “Laudes crucis 





Of 


wisdom which is also life. The marvels and mysteries 
of the universe—the order of the stars in their courses, 
—the laws of the mighty forces which surround us, 
extending through all space, and having with each 
other strange affinities and capacities for interchange 
of form, the countless types of matter, organised and 
unorganised, of natures animate and inanimate, that 
we see on every side—the laws and limits of human 
reason, and the processes by which we pass from the rude 
sensations of the savage to the full-orbed vision of the 
masters of those who know—the history in the remote 
past of the earth in which we live, of the race to which 
we belong—the many languages of the past and of the 
present in their laws, their origin, and their affinities 
—the great master-pieces of art and genius which the 
world will not willingly let die—the story of wars and 
dynasties, and laws and constitutions—all these things 
it is good, according to our power, to study and to 
know. It were ill done to banish any one of them 
from the range of Christian study; though of many, 
perhaps of most of them, we must be content, for 
the most part, to know but little. And yet, if the 
knowledge end here, it does not sustain, it does not 
comfort, it does not purify. The lives of men of let- 
ters and men of science show that it hardly seems 
to raise them above the low ambitions and the petty 
jealousies of life. The wider vision which it gives, or 
promises to give, is often found united with the 
narrow aims and contracted sympathies of a miserable~ 
selfishness. If it mounts as to the Alpine heights 
from which men look out upon fair valleys and fertile 
plains and great cities, and stand at the fountain-head 
of mighty rivers, and trace them in their winding 
course, it brings with it too often the chill wind that 
benumbs and narcotises; and the light which is with- 
out love is like the glare from the wild fields of snow 
that first bewilders and then blinds utterly. 

No! there must be more than this. With know- 
ledge there must be also wisdom—the temper of rever- 
ence, tranquillity, content, which sees things as they 
are in their relation to the eternal life, which, if it 
hate ignorance much, hates sin yet more; which, if it 
value largeness of heart as it should be valued, gives 
a yet higher place to its purity. Knowledge puffeth 
up; but charity—love, the love which is part of wis- 
dom—buildeth up. Whatever may be the worth of a 
man’s work as a labourer in the great mines of know- 
ledge, even though he contribute new discoveries in 
nature, or solye some of the dark problems of human 
history, though the results of his long years of labour 
be to add something to the inheritance which his 
generation transmits to its successors, yet, as regards 
himself, if he has done nothing more, the work is 
hollow and unsubstantial. There is the semblance, but 
not the reality of growth. The touch of pain, adver- 
sity, disappointment—the remorse that follows on the 
sense of a misused life—the shame and confusion of 
the thoughts that accuse each other—these will make 
short work with its pretensions, and it will collapse 
utterly. But to go on day by day, walking in the 
light while we have the light, using the knowledge 
which God has given us to His glory, doing His work, 
not with eye-service, as men-pleasers, but in single- 
ness of heart, to persevere steadily with all patient 
continuance in well-doing—this it is to build surely 
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and safely. Every day we add stone by stone to that 
edifice of our lives; and if it is founded upon the | 
eternal rock, then, though the rains fall, and the | 
winds blow, and the floods beat upon it, yet it will not | 
fall. 





E. H. PLUMPTRE. | 

| 

*,* It seems worth while to add to what has been already | 
said a short account of the form which the identification of | 
the Cross of Christ with’ the Tree of Life assumed in the 
legends of Medizeval Christendom. ‘When Adam was at the 
point of death, so the story ran, he sent Seth to the gates of 
Paradise that he might gain access to the Tree of Life and 





bring of the Oil of Mercy which flowed from its branches to 
anoint his body for the burial. That oil he was not allowed 
to have ; it might not be used for man till the Redemption 


was accomplished; but the cherub that guarded the gates of 


Paradise gave him a slip from the sacred Tree, and with this 
he returned, and planted it on his father’s grave in Golt 
gotha, the centre of the earth, the “plaee of the skull.” 
There it took root and grew and became a tree. From it 
came the wood of the rod with which Moses wrought signs 


| and wonders in Egypt, of that which budded in token of 


the Divine sanction given to the priesthood of Aaron, of 
the pole on which the brazen serpent was lifted up, and 
finally, that of the Cross itself. See Archbishop Trench’s 
Sacred Latin Poetry, p. 181, and a poem by Riichert, 
“The Tree of Life.” 





NOTES FOR READERS OUT OF THE WAY. 


WHEN the expression of men’s feelings, in any war 
of opinion, suddenly assumes the dramatic form, it is 
a sign that the conflict has become much more serious 
than before. When Luther nailed his theses on the 
church door at Wittemberg, and still more when he 
committed the Pope’s bull to the flames, or when 
honest Janet Geddes flung her stool at the head of 
‘*the villain that daur’d to say mass in her lug,” the 
battle was evidently entering on a far hotter stage. 
So when, at the Bishop of Salisbury’s visitation the 
other day, the Rev. W. C. Templer rose and left the 
Church, protesting against the Bishop’s sacerdotal 
teaching, and calling on all who were on the Lord’s 
side to follow him—whatever may be thought of the 
propriety of the act—there can be little doubt as to 
the intensity of the feeling which it indicated, and the 
character of the struggle which it foreboded. Many 
things might be mentioned to show that the ritualistic 
conflict has assumed a more earnest character. Per- 
haps it is a proof of this, that Dr. Pusey and other 
advocates of Anglican sacerdotalism have felt it neces- 
sary, through a paper lodged in the hands of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to explain the opinions 
which they hold on the real presence and related 
topics, and to try to show wherein these views differ 
from those of the Church of Rome. It cannot be said 
that these gentlemen have been very successful in 
their endeayour. The distinctions they draw are all 
too fine and too feeble to be apprehended by the com- 
mon mind. Any one may understand the difference 
between the Romish doctrines of transubstantiation 
and the sacrifice of the mass, and the Protestant view 
according to which the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
is simply an aid to faith, facilitating the soul’s fellow- 
ship with Christ, and its spiritual feeding on the flesh 
which is meat indeed, and the blood which is drink 
indeed. But no mind of the common cast, if indeed 
a mind of any cast, can tell where you are when you 
repudiate the notion of a fresh sacrifice in the Eucha- 
rist, and at the same time maintain that ‘in the Holy 
Eucharist, that same body, once for all sacrificed for 
us, and that same blood, once for all shed for us, 
sacramentally present, are offered and pleaded before 
the Father by the priest, as our Lord ordained to be 
done in remembrance of Himself, when He instituted 
the blessed sacrament of His body and blood.” Those 
who may be able to apprehend some distinction 
between the two views ought to remember that 





the average mind is unable to appreciate it, and that 
the inevitable effect of such teaching, especially when 
accompanied by rites and ceremonies of Romish origin 
and character, is to lead the people to the doctrine of 
the Church of Rome. Perhaps it is also an indication 
of the conflict having reached a more serious stage 
that the Dean of Westminster, in a speech in Convoca- 
tion on the subject of Parliamentary encroachment 
on the rights of Convocation, 
called on carnestly to deprecate the notion of a dis- 
ruption in the Church of England. He is strongly 
opposed to the policy of laying down beforehand de- 
clarations of principle, as being likely to bind and 
entangle the consciences of weaker brethren, and to 
draw them into a position which they may afterwards 
regret. Against such a course, the case of the dis- 
ruption in the Church of Scotland, a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, furnishes, in his view, a Clear warning. 
Unfortunately, by the stress which the Dean lays on 
a few scraps of gossip, he suffers the impression to go 
forth that the majority of those who took part in that 
movement would fain have recalled their pledges 
when the decisive step came to be taken. Dean Stan- 
ley must see on reflection how unworthy a view this 
is of the origin and character of a mcyement which 
stirred the soul of a great mass of the people, and left 
results behind it, such as no other ecclesiastical move- 
ment has produced in any country for years. 

At the opposite pole from ritualism, or sacerdotal- 
ism, efforts are being made to indoctrinate the public 
mind in a form of ‘secularism, or humanitarian 
religion, which rears the banner of Augustus Comte, 
and under the name of “positivism” seeks to gain 
favour and credit with the public. Mr. Richard Con- 
greve, formerly fellow and tutor of Wadham College, 
and now an under-master at Eton, has been attempting 
to expound and popularise this system, in a strange 
sort of “‘ Sundayservice,” at the Sussex Hotel, Bouverie 
Street, London. The system of positivism disclaims 
everything supernatural in sanction or origin, and is 
designed to regulate the conduct of human beings: 
only so far as the world is concerned. All other 
religions, it asserts, have been preparing the way for 
this one, which has for its object to restore and adjust 
human relations, and to make the machine of human 
society work pleasantly and efficiently for the welfare 
of all. ‘‘ Humanity” may be said to be its Deity. 
‘As positivists make no profession of saving souls,” 
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according to a journal that reports their procedure, 
‘nor holds out any other than earthly advantages, they 


consider that they alone among the professors of | 
religion are qualified for gaining proselytes, without 


being tempted to persecute. It is proposed, as a 
beginning, to offer to all who choose to avail them- 
selyes of it, a mental discipline which shall fit them 


for comprehending the advantages of positivism as a | 


religion. What the majority of adults are supposed 
to require is an intimate acquaintance with mathe- 
matics, biology, and history. So soon as all men 


have the requisite knowledge, it is assumed that they | 


will unanimously embrace as their religion the specu- 
lations of Augustus Comte.” 


Such claims and assertions will sound ridiculous in | 
the ears of most; but indications are not wanting of | 


a lurking tendency in many educated minds towards 


this view of religion. We can only class it with those | 
desperate efforts which are so common in our day, to | 


recognise the religious instinct, and make some pro- 


vision for its action, without acknowledging a personal | 
God, far less a Redeemer and a Holy Spirit. So far | 
as it professes to study and advance the temporal | 
interests of mankind, it is a reaction from the ex- | 
aggerated views of pietists and others who have dwelt | 


on the spiritual aspects of religion so exclusively as 


practically to sever it from everything earthly and | 


human. The wind may be taken out of its sails by 
showing that true Christianity has promise of the life 


that now is, and of that which is to come, and by | 
practically including objects of the former kind along | 


with the latter among those which it entertains. 

A striking and important testimony to the connexion 
between the two things may. be found in the Annual 
Report of the London City Mission, just submitted by 
the Directors to the Society. If any of our readers 
are disposed to think that in any of these papers the 
more secular aspects of society have been too much 
dwelt on, in connection with plans of Christian philan- 
thropy, we inyite their attention to the statements we 
are about to quote. Among the special difficulties 
that obstruct the work of the city missionaries, the 
overcrowding of the poorer districts is specially dwelt 
on, as an evil which railway extension and city im- 
provements have of late greatly aggravated. Not 
only are houses at once dearer and more scarce, but 
the injurious proximity to the disreputable and disor- 
derly, into which respectable families are often driven, 
causes a distressing fall in the standard of morality 
over all the district. In the report of one of the mis- 
sionaries to the directors last year, it was stated, that 
of the people living in the district as man and wife, by 
far the larger proportion were not legally married. 
The statement seemed so extraordinary that the com- 
mittee were led to make special inquiry into its 


accuracy. It was found to be even below the truth. | 
_ The population of the district consisted, firstly, of 300 


fallen women; secondly, 500 or 600 disreputable 
lodgers; and thirdly, of the ordinary families—the 
cream of the district—amounting to about 500. Out 
of these, some 300 confessed that they were living 
without the bond of marriage. Yet these families are 
almost all English, and have but a very few Irish 
among them. Throughout the whole district, all 


sense of morality appeared to have been lost. The — 


| fidelity of the married to each other seemed to have 
| become as lax as that of the unmarried. The average 
value of the whole furniture in each room might be 
five shillings, and the weekly rent of the little holes 
of rooms was about the same sum! And this popula- 
tion was constantly changing, carrying its morale and 
its degradation with incredible rapidity to district after 
district, spreading filth, disorder, and misery on every 
side. 

Yet it must not be supposed that no fruit is ever 
reaped even from a soil so unpromising. One mis- 
sionary is able to tell how, when first he came to his 
| district, coarse and obscene songs were the favourites, 
| but that now these had largely been superseded by 
hymns,—a change which he ascribed very much to 
the Ragged Schools, and to the beautiful tunes to 
| which the hymns were set. Another missionary, 
when asked whether he can tell of any instances in 
which a man has been brought to a new mode of life, 
can answer, ‘‘Thank God, Sir, I am such a man;” 
and pointing to a comrade two or three yards off, 
‘* And there, Sir, is another.”” These men had been 
infidel preachers, but at the theatre services the truth 
had reached their hearts. Sometimes converts are 
employed for service abroad, as in the case of a con- 
| verted Jew, who has recently been appointed by the 
Bible Society to the care of one of their depéts in 
Hungary. ‘Talking of foreign parts, we are reminded 
of an interesting mode of influencing some foreign 
lands, of which this mission takes advantage. Among 
those visited in the London Docks are many natives 
of the Continent ; and a missionary who had spent a 
| considerable time in Spain was quite sure that by his 
| work among Spanish sailors in London he did more to 
| spread the Gospel in the Peninsula, than he could 
| haye accomplished, under the intolerant laws of the 
| country, if he were resident in Spain itself. 





| It would appear that some of the leading Baptists 
find difficulty in acquiescing in the arrangement which 
seemed to be so well received by the Independents, — 
that churches belonging to both bodies should be in- 
cluded in the Congregational Union. Even a pro- 
posal of Mr. Noel, that a great Home Mission scheme 
should be undertaken byalithe Evangelical Churches in 
England, and that, instead of assailing the union of 
Church and State, they should co-operate in a friendly 
manner with the Evangelical brethren in the English 
establishment, seemed to obtain a cold reception, and 
was openly repudiated by Mr. Spurgeon, who thought 
that even St. John’s spirit, which Mr. Noel exempli- 
fied so richly, was not the spirit adapted to cure the 
evils of the present day, and hoped that Mr. Noel’s 
example would be more largely followed than his 
advice. 

But if the prospects of union are not very bright in 
England, they have undoubtedly become more hope- 
ful in Scotland. The United Presbyterian, Reformed 
Presbyterian, and Free Church sections of the ne- 
gotiating bodies have all held the meetings of their 
supreme courts lately, and given forth a verdict that 
is practically decisive for union. The negotiations have 
only now reached the point at which anything like 
a decisive judgment was possible. Previously the 
only question was, whether the committees should be 
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appointed or reappointed to prosecute inquiries; but 
on this occasion a distinct issue was raised, whether 
the admitted difference of opinion on the subject of 
civil establishments of religion constituted an insuper- 
able bar to union? The Reformed Presbyterian body 
was unanimously of opinion that it did not, and the 
United Presbyterians and the Free Church came to 
the same conclusion by overwhelming majorities. 
The questions that remain for consideration are chiefly 
matters of practical arrangement and detail, and will 
no doubt require much careful, and it may be pro- 
tracted consideration. But the second reading of the 
Bill, as it were, has been carried, and what remains is to 
pass the several clauses of it under consideration, final 
judgment on the whole being reserved for the close. 
From the difficulty which theseveral committees find of 
devoting much continuous time to the subject, and 
from the necessity of endeavouring to secure the cordial 
and deliberate approval of the whole of the several 
negotiating bodies, much time may yet elapse before 
the final step can be consummated. The progress 
made in these arrangements is largely due to the 
moderation of tone manifested by the United Presby- 
terian Synod, who have repudiated what may be called 
the extreme applications of voluntaryism, and are at 
one with their brethren of the other Churches in all 
that relates to the Christian duty of the civil magis- 
trate, except on the single point of the propriety, 
under any circumstances whatever, of applying the 
money of the State to the support of the Gospel. 

In the United States, too, it appears that the ne- 
gotiations for the reunion of the Old and New School 
Presbyterian Churches are advancing in the most 
satisfactory manner. The committees of last year 
made so satisfactory a report to the Assemblies in 
May, that union might almost have been proclaimed 
at once, had it not been thought desirable to proceed 
at a slower pace, and secure the deliberate as well as 
cordial approval of all the parties interested. 

The meetings of the three great Presbyterian As- 
semblies took place this year at Edinburgh under 
somewhat solemnizing circumstances. The United 
Presbyterian Synod, which shortly before had been 
deprived of perhaps its most conspicuous and ho- 
noured elder, Mr. Henderson of Park, was startled 
at the commencement of its sitting by the intelligence 
of the sudden death of Dr. M‘Kerrow, of Bridge of 
Teith, one of its oldest and most venerated ministers ; 
the day before the meeting of the Established Church 
Assembly, the Rev. Dr. Lee, usually a prominent 
leader, and from peculiar circumstances likely to have 
had a conspicuous part this year in the proceedings, 
was struck with severe paralysis; while on the very first 
morning of the sittings of the Free Church Assembly, 
Dr. Clason, one of the best known and best beloved 
of its fathers, was suddenly seized with severe illness 
in presence of the Assembly, and had to be removed 
from the meeting in a state of insensibility.* These 
striking events appear to have exercised a solemn in- 
fluence on the procedure of all the three bodies, which 





* Since this paragraph was written a similar solemn event has hap- 
pened at Dublin, at the commencement of the proceedings of the Irish 
Presbyterian Assembly. Dr. Gibson, a leading member of that Assembly, 
Professor of Christian Ethics in the Presbyterian College, Belfast, was 
found dead on the Adelaide-road, on the morning of Saturday, the 8th ult., 
having been struck down by an apoplectic attack on his way home. 








this year presented in an unusual degree, though not 
without exceptions, the aspect of calm and serious 
attention to the work committed to them. No very 
striking change has had to be reported in any branch 
of the undertakings with which the several bodies are 
identified; in all, more or less of progress in one or 
other of their schemes has been announced; while 
all seem to feel the need of the apostolic attitude and 
motto :—‘‘ Forgetting the things which are behind, 
and reaching forth unto those things which are 
before.” 

The occurrence of so many anniversaries of Evyan- 
gelistic societies has naturally caused the question to 
be often put and answered—whether missions to the 
heathen have been productive of any results corre- 
sponding to the pains put forth in connexion with 
them ; and whether, therefore, the Church is justified 
in giving to the business of foreign missions s0 large 
a share of its attention and of its means ? 

There has been no sign of hesitation in the answer 
to either of these questions. Even such a witness as 
Miss Mary Carpenter, who has recently visited India 
in order to investigate the condition of women there, 
and whose prepossessions were rather hostile than 
favourable to evangelical missions in consequence of 
statements she had received from English residents in 
the country, has given it as the result of her own 
impartial observations and inquiries that the mission- 
aries are doing a very great and good work in India. 
It is generally admitted that the number of actual con- 
versions is not very large; but, besides the cases of 
conversion that do occur, the evidences of a great moral 
elevation, effected through the labours of the mis- 
sionaries, as well as of the attachment cherished to- 
wards them by their pupils, so convinced Miss Car- 
penter of the value of their operations, that wherever 
she has gone, on her return, she has cordially borne 
her testimony to this effect. 

‘* There is a great deal of criticism,” remarked Mr. 
Dale, of Birmingham, ‘about the result of our work, 
and we have stories from wandering gentlemen who 
have been seeking their pleasure in the South Seas, and 
in certain parts of Africa, about the imperfections of 
our converts. No doubt they can find imperfections 
in them. Suppose some Pharisee had happened 
to wander down to Corinth a few years after the 
Corinthian Church had been established, what a story 
he might have come back and told Jerusalem about 
the people that belonged to the Christian churches 
that this apostate Paul was founding in different parts 
of the world! Can you show us anything worse than 
the Corinthian Church could show in any part of the 
mission-field that we are occupying? Yet we know 
that in that Corinthian Church, spite of all its imper- 
fections, there were working those great and mighty 
forces which regenerated the dying empire, which 
have built up the civilisation of modern Europe, 
which have created our literature, our laws, our social 
life, which gave existence to our majestic cathedrals, 
inspired our noblest artists and poets, and have 
brought peace and purity into ten thousand homes in 
this country—the same forces which are working now 
in India, and wherever our Gospel is preached! And 
whatever imperfections there may be in the character 
and actions of our people as yet, they are in God’s 
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hands; every Christian is His workmanship, and He 
will shape them all in his own good time into forms 
of majestic strength and transcendent beauty.” 

Tt is admitted that in the condition of the native 
churches and native converts there is a strange mix- 
ture of striking graces and prominent defects. Far 
greater irregularities of character are found among 
them than in the highly-trained churches of Protestant 
Europe and America. Heathen habits, heathen know- 
ledge, and old sins are not soon purged away. The 
high public opinion of Christian communities at home, 
a safeguard of the greatest value to us, has yet to be 
formed among them. Many fall, but they struggle 
back again, and do not give up. It is so far satisfac- 
tory to learn that in their general character, in their 
knowledge, their steadfastness, and the whole spirit 
of their piety, the native churches are superior to 
what they once were. It ought to be remembered 
that the standard of moral and spiritual life reached 
in the Christian churches of Great Britain has not 
been like Jonah’s gourd, the growth of a night, but 
the slow achievement of centuries. If India were to 
become Christian to-morrow, it would be most un- 
reasonable to expect that she should at once present 
that degree of ripe and steady spiritual life which in 
other countries has always been the result of long and 
gradual advancement. 

The Church Missionary Intelligencer for June con- 
tains an interesting statement of the number of mis- 
sionaries that the Universities of Cambridge, Oxford, 
and Dublin have furnished respectively for the foreign 
field. It appears that of 507 ordained missionaries 
that kave gone out to various fields, 370 have been 
British missionaries, of whom 99 have been from the 
Universities, and that in the following proportions :— 


NINE OS nals tra taee sat hee 9 45:0eresies 51 
RT <0 u6-4 i's > w.cmare Pia Rate iresreawe aces 22 
I é.cin. oS nicrersai sein Gnd e eache ¢ sien Sie 26 


Cambridge, besides taking the lead in numbers, has 
given to the missionary cause several of the best men. 
‘Of 51 missionaries whom she has honoured herself 
by sending forth, 22 have graduated in honours, and 
of these not less than six have been fellows of their 
respective colleges. William Jowett leads the way. 
He was the third English clergyman that gave him- 
self to the missionary work in connection with the 
Church Missionary Society, a twelfth wrangler, and 
Fellow of St. John’s. . .. . . Among its twenty-two 
representatives given to Church Missionary work, 
Oxford has enrolled the names.of two Fellows—John 
Tucker, the Society’s Corresponding Secretary at 
Madras, and T. V. French, the first Principal of the 
Agra College, and then missionary in the Derajat. 
-.... Dublin has given no fellows; but choice 
men have come to us from her University. . . . . We 
pray for the Universities, that there never may be 
wanting amongst them fitting men to do the Lord’s 
work.” 

Madagascar continues to furnish remarkable evi- 
dence of the triumph of Christian faith over all the 
powers of persecution. The account given in the 
London Missionary Society’s Annual Report of the 
opening of the Martyrs’ Church at Ambatonakanga 
1s at once most graphic and moving :— 











“ By the entire Christian population, and even by many 
heathen, it was felt to be a truly festive day. From early 
dawn they began to gather around the edifice, eager to secure 
a place on an occasion so memorable. You see the little 


| parties of Christian villagers making their way across the 


western plain. Streaming along the high road of the city, 
the many processions, headed by their singers, mount to the 
noble platform of rock on which the Church of Ambatona- 
kanga stands. The building will hold eleven hundred 
people, but over four thousand have gathered around it. 
The doors are opened at eight; sixteen hundred manage to 
squeeze in, and the remainder wait in patience for five hours 
more, to get their turn in the afternoon service. The English 
Missionaries, the Native Pastors are all there; and then 
follows one of the strangest things in their eventful history. 
Attended by a procession, duly marshalled with music, high 
officers of the government bear from the Queen a condescend- 
ing message of congratulation and encouragement. And 
then the Native Pastor opens the service. He is one of the 
earliest Christians in the island, a man of great ability, of 
noble, long-tried character. He was converted in the old 
chapel that stood on that very ground. For years he was 
hunted for his life; but the Lord kept him. His noble wife, 
a true martyr, died in chains; but, hid in hollow walls, in 
holes of the rock, in solitary huts and cowhouses, he mar- 
vellously escaped. And when at last, like the rest of the 
‘slain’ church, after long silence, he walked once more 
through ‘the streets of the city,’ his ‘enemies beheld him’ 
in wonder. There he stands in the face of day, honoured 
and known, the Native Pastor of that church, and the ap- 
pointed tutor of the Queen’s adopted children. Over the 
graves of the martyrs prince and people exchange a cordial 
welcome. There, where one Queen, raging furiously against 
the Gospel, had bound its followers, in sight of her old 
palace and of the now sacred spots where she had destroyed 
their lives, another Queen sends to the same people, her 
Christian subjects, by Christian officers, her royal message 
of peace, recognising their religion, assuring them of her 
protection, and giving them true liberty to worship as they 
will. And who can doubt that the hearts of all assembled 
turned gratefully that day to yet another Queen, who, in 
her height of power, and in her loneliness of sorrow, had 
not forgotten God’s despised and persecuted ones; but had 
prayed that, as a favour to herself, their persecution should 
cease, and the persecuted be set free ?”’ 

Hardly less interesting is Dr. Legge’s account of 
operations in China :— 


‘‘T have visited all the Mission stations in China, except- 
ing those at the extreme north and in Peking; but I must 
confine myself to a portion of the field. Go with me first 
to Amoy, 300 miles north from Hong Kong. There are 
three Missions in that island. One was established in 1843 
by the Americans and by others: our own Mission followed 
in 1844; and a few years after the English Presbyterian 
Mission, through William Burns and Dr. Young, entered 
the same field. Our own men remain to this day. They 
are the oldest missionaries now in China, They went out 
into the field more than a year before myself; and there 
they are still, never having returned to this country. The 
Missions at Amoy have been singularly successful, through 
the perseverance, the ability, and the single-heartedness of 
the missionaries. I visited the station in 1852, and there 
were but ten communicants in connection with all our Mis- 
sions. If you were to go there to-morrow, you would find 
in connection with our Mission upwards of 400 communi- 
cants, and, in connection with all the Missions, more than 
1200—1200 men and women regularly assembling round 
the table of our Lord. But let me now come to my own 
station at Hong Kong. It and Shanghai were the earliest 
occupied of all our Chinese stations, but the Hong Kong 
station has since been the most feebly supported at home. 
I was preceded in it by Dr. Hobson, a model medical mis- 
sionary, who was driven from Hong Kong by the breaking 
out of the war to Shanghai; and it was a sad day for the 
Mission when shattered health compelled him, ten years ago, 
to return to this country: but his books are there still; his 
medical writings have been reprinted again and again by the 
Chinese themselves; and when I was in Japan, his works 
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on physiology were reprinted for the use of the medical 
men there, by the Government. Well, I went to Hong 
Kong, taking with me three men who had been converted 
to Christianity in another place, so as to form a nucleus 
round which cthers might be gathered; and when I left, ten 
weeks ago, I had just administered the communion a day 
or two before to upwards of a hundred communicants. 

Interesting cases have occurred, too, of the converts 
of the mission being of singular service in spreading 
the Gospel elsewhere. Among the men baptized in 
1856 was one who had been keeper of the Temple of 
Confucius, in the town of Poklo. 
own place, and for some time nothing more was heard 
of him. In 1858, two German missionaries, travelling 
through the country, came to Poklo. They were 
mobbed, and in danger of being stoned, when a man 
rushed through the crowd, and with carnest gesticula- 
tion affirmed that these were good men, and must not 
be harmed. This was Charc, the man whom Dr. 
Legge had baptized. The German missionaries could 
not but think him a good man, though many counted 
him mad. One of the things he did was to go about 
with a board on his back containing some text of 
Scripture, and thus, without any communication with 
the mission, he pursued his way, until the Word of 
God grew so mightily that in 1860 nearly one hundred 
of the people of the country, who had been brought 
under his influence, were baptized. A storm arose, 
persecution burst forth, and Chare fell a victim and 
died the death of a martyr. But a flourishing mission 


He returned to h's | 








is now established at Poklo, and the number of pro- | 
| entrance of Cape Town harbour, the residence of 
| lunatics, lepers, and convict Kafir chiefs. 


fessed Christians in the district is above a hundred. 
And other missions too are sharing the blessing in 
China. Thus, from Fuh-Chau, so late as Feb. 18, 


1867, Mr. Wolfe, of the Church Missionary Society, | 


writes of a convert, whose conversion, so to speak, 
did not stop with himself :— 


“ Before ”s conversion he was one of the most forlorn 
reprobates for sin and crime in the whole city. He was 
guilty of breaking every one of the Ten Commandments. 
It will give you some idea of his wickedness when I tell you 
that, though he is an only son, his father was very seriously 
contemplating disinheriting him just before his conversion. 
This had no effect whatever upon the son ; he seemed bent 
on destruction, and appeared likely to draw his whole family 
into poverty and shame. He went to the chapel, as people 
would say, by mere chance, probably to laugh at the 
preacher; but God ordered it otherwise, and his visit, I 
have no doubt, was, though unknown to himself, ordered 
and directed by God. He heard the truth. It laid hold of 
his heart, and produced deep conviction of sin and a com- 
plete change of life. The change in his conduct was the 
subject of surprise and speculation to the whole neighbour- 
hood. ‘This brought people to inquire, and at that time not 
less than 2,000 books and Testaments were eagerly taken by 
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the people. His father first doubted for joy, but after some 
time he was convinced his son’s reformation was real, and 
though he was a great idol-worshipper, he offered no oppo- 
sition to his son in coming to the chapel, learning the books 
and keeping the Sabbath. Several were now uttracted to 
the chapel. This young man now became very earnest, 
and anxious about his father’s conversion, and appeared 
determined that he would not enter the church without . 
bringing his father with him. Ah, it was a spectacle worth 
beholding, to see that once reprobate sinner on his knees, 
earnestly beseeching God for his father’s conversion. And 
were these earnest pleadings disregarded in heaven? Did 
God turn a deaf ear to the cry of the son for his father? 
Let it encourage others to hear that an answer was vouch. 
safed, and that without measure, in the conversion of the 
father, and his subsequent entry into the church by baptism 
on the very same day as his son and grandson. ‘That son, 
once the plague of his father’s life, that father, once the 
dark and most devoted idolater in the city, now helping one 
another in the way to heaven, and cheering each other in 
the midst of much domestic persecution. If there were no 
other results of missionary labour than these two in this 
city, could it be said that missionary labours were vain? 
The father is sixty years old, but quite fresh and strong, 
and is growing it grace and in the knowledge of Jesus 
Christ. It would move the hardest heart to see that once 
hardened idolater sitting down and weeping at the remem- 
brance of the many years spent in the service of sin and 
Satan.” 

While the news of success so encouraging comes 
from these distant fields, the ery, ‘‘ Come over and 
help us,” seems to fall on our ears from quarters 
nearer home. We have seldom met with a more sad 
narrative than an account given in 7'he Net of a visit 
to Robben Island, in South Africa, situated at the 


“Thave just returned from a week’s stay at Robben Island, 
nine miles from Cape Town, tenanted by lunatics, Kafir 
chiefs, convicts, and lepers? Jt was a most strange visit. 
Never was such a congregation brought together, 1 think. 
The lepers and such lunatics as are quiet come to church, 
and they were all attentive and orderly, although I was 
warned by Dr. Edmunds that there might be a disturbance, 
in which case I was directed to go on without heeding it; 
the disturber would be removed by the attendant. The 
leprosy is very terrible—far worse, I think, than books 
represent it—and a parable of the most awful sin; especi- 
ally singled out, therefore, by our Blessed Lord for cure. 
The Island is a Government Institution, and the poor 
sufferers are most kindly treated by Dr. Edmunds and his 
wife. A visit there leaves an irrepressively sad feeling 
behind, perhaps the more so that the views of the coast are 
so very lovely, the whole range of mountains towards Cape 
Point standing out magnificently ; and then tho sunsets, 
with th® after-glow lighting the horizon, are wonderful. I 
often thought of Keble’s Vesper Hymn— 

*¢ Aerial lines of all bright hues 
Lie in the level west afar, 
And here and there one silent star.’ ” 






































BRANCH HOUSE 

is now opened in London 
for the Sale of this Remedy, 
which has been in use in 
America over thirty years. 

It is pleasant to take, and 
is safe in all cases; it soothes 
the child and gives it rest; 
softens the gums, and will 
allay: all pain or spasmodic 
action, and is 
SURE TO REGULATE THE 

BOWELS. 
Depend upon it, Mothers, it 
Will give rest to yourselves and 
RELIEF AND HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. : 
It will almost instantly relieve Griping in the Bowels and Wind Colic, 
and we believe it the best and surest remedy in the world in all cases 
of Dysentery and Diarrhea in children, whether arising from —— 
or other causes. We have hundreds of testimonials from America an 
England. Be sure to ask for “ Mrs, Winslow's Soothing Syrup.” _ 
Price 1s. 134. per bottle. It is sold by all Medicine Dealers, with full 
directions.—Principal Office, 205, High Holborn. 


LADIES AND THE PUBLIC 
are invited to in 


spect 
JAMES SPENCE & CO.’S 
New, Useful, and Cheap 
SILKS, MANTLES, SHAWLS, FANCY DRESSES, &c, &. 
PATTERNS POST FRKR. 
vee 18, 113d. per yard upwards. 
. 2s. Od. pa 


Wide BLACK GLACES 
Wide BLACK GRO GRAINS . ‘ ” 
Wide BLACK GRO-DE-SUEZ. woe 28. LIQ. - 
Yard Wide BLACK MOIRE ANTIQUES, 
Rich Wide BLACK FRENCH SATINS, 70s. ” 
Beautifully Coloured STRIPED SILKS, at 2s. 113d., worth 3s. 6d. 
TWILLED FOULARD SILKS 25s. Od. the dress upwards. 
STRIPED and CHECKED SILKS in great variety. 
RIBBONS, GLOVES, HOSIERY, LACE, HABERDASHERY, 
SUNSHADES, FANCY, &c. 
Family and Complimentary Mourning. 
Catalogue, with Illuminated Almanack, forwarded free. 
Close on Saturdays at Four o'clock. 
JAMES SPENCE & CO., 
Wholesale and Retail Silk Mercers, Drapers, &c., 
76, 77, and 78, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, E.C., 
Within five to ten minutes’ walk of the principal railways. 


7s. 9d. oe 
Od. the dress 





KEATING’S PERSIAN INSECT POWDER. 


LEAS IN DOGS, POULTRY, &c., are instantly 

destroyed, as also Bugs, Beetles, and every other Insect, by this 

Powder, which is quite harmless to animal life ; sportsmen particularly 
will, therefore, find it invaluable. 

Sold in Packets, 1s; Tins, 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each; or 1s. Packets, 
free by post, for i2 Postage Stamps, and 2s. 6d. on receipt of 36. 
Also in Bottles, 1s. 2d., and with Bellows 1s. 6d. and 3s. each, by 
THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 19, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 
LONDON, E.C. 





OUGHS, ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT CON- 
SUMPTION ARE EFFECTUALLY CURED BY 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 
WHICH ARE DAILY RECOMMENDED BY THE FACULTY 
—Testimonials from the most eminent of whom may be inspected—as 
the most eff-ctual, safe, speedy, and convenient remedy for Cough, and 
all Disorders of the Lungs, Chest, and Bronchial A ffections. 

Sold in Boxes, 1s. 1$d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each, by 
T. KEATING, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Sold 
retail by all Druggists, &¢. 








The Duty being Reduced, 


HORNIMAN' TEA 


_ is Eight Pence Cheaper. 
$s. 4d., Reduced to 2s. 8d, 
8s, 8d.. Reduced to 8s Od, 
4s. 0d., Reduced to 3s. 4d. 
4s, 4d., Reduced to 3s. 8d, 

Genuine Packets are signed 
Horrminan Go. LONDON 
Original Importers of the Pure Tea, 


AGENTS.—Chemists, &¢., 
advertised in Local Paperg 











CHUBB’S 
PATENT SAFES, 


PATENT DETECTOR 
LOCKS. 


Illustrated Price Lists gratis 
and post-free. 
CHUBB and SON, 

57, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 


LONDON. 





LESSEY’S MARKING INK. 
INVENTED IN 1838. 





Price 6d. and 1s, per Bottle, 
INDELIBLE 
AND 
INTENSELY BLACK. 
Twenty-seven years’ experi- 
ence has fully established the 
superiority of ‘‘ Lessey’s MARK- 
inc Ink.” Sold by all Chemists 
and Stationers, an 
Wholesalé at 97, High Street, 
Marylebone, London. 


| LESSEY’S MARKING INK. 





LESSEY’S MARKING INE. 


‘ANI ONINUVH S.ARSSAT 























WITH 


THE BEST ARTICLES 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


RANGES, FENDERS, FIRE-IRONS, IRON BEDSTEADS, COPPER AND TIN GOODS, 


DEANE & Co., 46, King William street, LONDON BRIDGE. 


TRONMONGERY 
& FURNISHING WAREHOUSES, 


CATALOGUE OF CUTLERY, ELECTRO'PLATE, LAMPS, BATBS, STOVES, 


ETC. ETC., GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 








J. THOMPSON’S 
KALYDOR SOAP, 


For Softening the Skin and Beautifying the 
Complexion. 
In Hor on Corp Cutwates THIS Soap 18 INVALUABLE. 
- Prices, 4d. and 6d. per Tablet. 


FACTORY: 
12, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, 
LONDON, W.C. 
Maker of Balmoral, Mallow, Windsor, Honey, 
Glycerine, and all kinds of Fancy Soaps, 
. WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION. 





INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 






































The Sunday Magazine, July 1, 1867, 


THE 


Scottish Widows’ Fund 


THE LARGEST MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE 
IN THE WORLD. 





HEAD OFFICE: No. 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


London, 4 Royat Excuance Buitpines, Cornui Lt. 
Dublin, 9 Lower SackviLLe STREET. Belfast, 34 ARTHUR STREET. 
Glasgow, 141 BucHANAN STREET. Leeds, 18 East Parape. 
Manchester, 39 Cross Street, Kine STREET. Dundee, 53 Rerorm STREET. 
Liverpool, 14 Water STREET. Birmingham, 394 New Srtreer. 


And Agencies in the other principal Cities and Towns in the United Kingdom. 





INCREASED SUCCESS 
Has attended the Society’s operations during the Septennial period ended 
Sist December last. Thus :— 
1. Increase in the New Business. 


New Assurances in 1860 . : . ; ‘ s£380,305 0 0 
New Assurances in 1866 . ‘ . - 1,236,000 0 0 
Excess of 1866 _.. £855, 695 0 ¢ 0 





2. Increase in the Annual Revenue. 
Annual Revenue, 1859 é é £412,767 
Annual Revenue at the present time . ° 600,000 
Excess -. £187,233 








3. Increase in the Funds. 


Invested Funds, 1859 , - £3,518,230 0 oO 
Invested Funds at the present time . - 4,400,000 0 0 
00 


Excess . £881, 770 0 C 





Premiums for each 100. Assured. 
WITH RIGHT OF PARTICIPATION IN THE WHOLE REALISED PROFITS. 





| | 
: : | ’ ’ 
Premium. ge. Premium. | ge. Premium, | Age. Premium. 
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Forms of Proposal to effect Assurances sent free of charge on application to the Hrad 
Cflice, or any of the Agencies. 


ALEIG ’ M ger. 
Heap Orrice, 9 St. AnpRew Sa., Epinsureu, SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager 
April, 1867.* J. J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 




















